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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—@— 


Dr. Forster, in his ‘* Letters on the 
Scientific Knowledge of the Religious Or- 
ders,”’ has shown that the Abernethian doc- 
trine which relates to the twofuld cause of 
diseases from indigestion and repletion, was 
known to the Monastic Orders, who wrote on 
fasting and abstinence, and particularly to 
the Jesuits of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
Some particulars relating to which will be 
found in the Catholic Journal, vol. II. No. 
24, p.16. The author does not pretend 
that Mr. Abernethy is a plagiarist, and did 
not make the discovery himself, but urges 
tt is a case of curious coincidence, that 
Mr. Abernethy, who professes no his- 
torical knowledge, and evidently never saw 
the early writings above alluded to, should 
have hit on the same discovery, and that 
too almost the only one of any importance 
made since the days of Hippocrates. Mr. 
Abernethy has, however, added from his 
own experience some useful rules for the 
administration of the alterative remedies 
that have since been generally adopted, and 
which were peculiar to himself before they 
became the basis of general practice of the 
profession. 

Deveret Barrow (p. 66). We have au- 
thority to state, that the very few stones in 
this barrow, which were moved from their 
original position by the idle neighbours, were 
properly replaced when the wall was erected ; 
and that the report of a favourite horse 
having been buried in or near the barrow is 
wholly void of foundation. 

Wittiiam Avucustus Migs, in answer to 
D. (p. 2.) informs him, that ‘ Toland’s 
Letters to Serena” were published in 1704, 
8vo, and are to be found in the library of 
the British Museum. He may see an en- 

raving of an altar to the Oinge of the 

emonians, in Count Caylus, vol. ii. p. 
153. There is also authority for her being 
found in Ireland. Au enormous artificial 
mound at New Grange (Archzologia, vol. 
ii. p. 251), is mentioned in the Chronicon 
Scotorum (Vallancey, vol. iii. p. 300), as 
the cairn or mound of Aongus—also a river 
named Oinga, fell under the displeasure of 
St. Patrick, ‘‘ and he cursed the rivers 
Oinge and Saele, because two of his boys 
were drowned in them.” Vide Sir William 
Betham’s Irish Antiq. Researches, part ii. 
p- 381.—W. A. M. hopes that these re- 
ferences may prove a link to the chain, and 
that the general commerce of the Pheni- 
cians to Irish and to British shores, may 
not be considered es an antiquary’s dream. 4 

G. W. remarks: ** The late Lord Mount 
Sandford’s sisters are erroneously stated, in 


p- 83, as unmarried. The elder of these 
ladies, Mary Sandford, is the wife of —— 
Wills, esq. of Wills Grove, co. Roscom- 
mon ; the younger, Eliza Sandford, is now 
the Hon. Mrs. Raciheos, wife of the Hon. 
and Venerable Henry Pakenham, Archdea- 
con of Emly, brother to the Earl of Long- 
ford and the Duchess of Wellington.” 

Page 83, for Castlereagh read Castlerea. 
Castlereagh is a barony in the county of 
Down, giving the title of Viscount to the 
Marquess of Londonderry; Castlerea, the 
seat of the Lords Mount Sandford, is si- 
tuated in the county of Roscommon, and 
adjoins the town of the same name, which 
is entirely the property of that noble family. 

The old poesy, on which J. P. P. has 
founded so serious a charge of ‘ imposi- 
tion,” ‘* plagiarism,” &c. is not one of un- 
frequent occurrence. 

S. R. asks, ‘* Where any account of 
those ancient foundations, and their respec- 
tive values in land, is to be found, which 
are commonly called the Roopines of Essex, 
a name mon | has been erroneously ascribed 
in Morant’s Essex to the river Rothing. 
The mistake seems natural enough from the 
similarity of names; but as there were nine 
stations for pilgrims in the respective 
parishes, still bearing the surname of Rood- 
ing, or as it is sometimes spelled Ruding, 
and as these stations were formerly called 
** Rood stations” (a term derived from the 
word Holy Rood or Holy Cross), it is more 
than probable that Rooding means the place 
of the Holy Rood. To the stations com 
mentioned, there were very lucrative emolu- 
ments attached ; but what is very remarkable, 
though these facts are currently reported in 
the country, no mention of them is made by 
Camden. Any further information on the 
subject will oblige.” 

A CorresPonDENT would feel much plea- 
sure in being informed the exact period in 
which the penitential and other colours, 
used for the paraphernalia of the high altar, 
and for the vestments of the officiating 
priests, were introduced into the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

A Constant Reaper is referred to Alban 
Butler’s ‘* Lives of the Saints.’ 

A Correspondent begs to ask where he 
may find a description of the plate of the 
“© Siege of Rhode Island,” given in the 
Gent. Mag. for May 1779. There are 
several letters of reference, which the present 
enquirer dues not find explained. 





ErratumM.—P. 2 a, line 9, for or, read on. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—— = 


On THe ANcIENT Division oF Counties 1nTO Hunpreps. 


Mr. Ursan, Biggleswade, Aug. 2. 
fee is scarcely any subject con- 
nected with topography that has 
caused so much controversy as the di- 
vision of Counties into Hundreds, and 
of what those Hundreds consisted. Itis 
a subject which has engaged the most 
eminent antiquaries in attempting to 
elucidate. Some have considered it as 
relating to the number of heads of fa- 
milies, or the number of dwellings 
situate in the division, others to the 
number of hides of land therein contain- 
ed ; and there are not wanting those who 
have left it a doubt for others to de- 
termine. Among the last is Chauncy 
the historian of Hertfordshire, who 
says, “an hundred is part of a county; 
so called, as some hold, either because 
it consisted of an hundred hides of land, 
every hide containing an hundred acres 
of ground, or because one hundred as- 
sessors, pledges, or sureties of the King’s 
peace, resided there.” It is not my in- 
tention to review authorities, since 
they present so many conflicting opi- 
nions ; but to detail the circumstances 
as they have presented themselves in 
my progress, in analysing the Domes- 
day record as it regards the county of 
Bedford, by which it appears, almost 
beyond a doubt, that the Hundred an- 
ciently consisted of a hundred hides of 
land. 

Bedfordshire, at the time of the 
Doomsday survey, contained nine Hun- 
dreds and three half Hundreds, inde- 
pendent of the town of Bedford, which 
was rated as a half Hundred in the 
time of Edward the Confessor. 


*¢ Bedeford. T.R.E. p’ dimidio hund’ 
se def’deb’ . et m’ facit . in expeditione et in 
navibus. Terra de hac villé nunq’ fuit hi- 
data, &c.”’F 


where, having said ‘* Bedford was 
rated for a half hundred in the time of 
King Edward,” it goes on to state, 
** the land of this vill was never hided.” 
Now I conceive that, having said it 
was rated for half a hundred, it would 
not have said the land of this vill. was 
never hided, unless it was the hides 
that constituted the Hundred in other 
places; indeed there is scarcely a vill 
that has not the following, or a similar 
passage accompanying it, * p’ x hid’ 
se def?d’ ;” in lieu of which, this has 
**p’ dimidio hund’ se defdeb’.” I 
shall now lay before your readers the 
different Hundreds in this county which 
favour my hypothesis, with the vills, 
&c. therein situate, and their respective 
contents in hides and virgates, and 
then proceed to those which appear at 
first sight opposed to it, accompanied 
with remarks, tending to reconcile the 
difference. 
i. 
Hundred of Barford: 
tn Domesday Bereford and Bereforde. 














Present names of| Names in Hides and 
Vills, &c. Dome-day. Virgates. 
Great Barford |Bereforde 11 3} 
Chawson § Chauclestorne & 
Calnestorne 10 0 
Colmworth Colmeworde 5 0 
Eaton Socon Etone 20 0 
Goldington Goldentone and 
Coldentone 10 1 
Ravensden t 
Renhold t 
Roxton Rochestone and 
Rochesdone 10 .0 
ad Salchov 5 0 
Shrubbery Subberie 2 
Wilden Wildene 5 0 
Wyloston Wiboldestone & 
Wiboldestune | 20 0 
i 2 83 
100 0} 











{ Gent. Mag. vol. xc. pt. i. p. 495; vol. xcit. pt. ii. p. 611; vol. xctit. pt. i. p. 112. 


t+ Domesday Book, vol. i. fol. 209*, 
* Not in being at this time. 
i) No name affixed in Doomsday. 


§ The vills in italics are not parishes, 


¢ Parishes not in being_at the survey. 
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Il. V. 
Hundred of Biggleswade: Half Hundred of Weneslai: 
in Domesday Bicheleswade, Bicheleswada, (now included in Biggleswade Hundred.) 
and Bichelesword. Everton Evretone 5 0 
Astwick Estwiche 2 2 | Cockayne Hatley |Hatelai 9 0 
Little Barford | Bereforde 8 0 | Potton Potone 10 2 
Biggleswade Picheleswade 10 © | Sandy Sandeia 16 1 
———_* Chenemondewich | 3 g | Sutton Suttone and 
Dunton Domtone and Sudtone 9 2 
Daintone 10 0 50 14 
Edworth Edeworde 10 0 VI. 
Eyworth Aisseworde and Hundred of Willey : 
Aieworde 10 0 in Domesday Wilga and Wilge. 
Holme Holma and Carl Carl 
a 7 4 _ a , ar enepne 5 of 
Langford Langeford 10 0 ———w ‘lg 7 8 
Millo Melehou 10 0 Farndish Fernadis - 8 0 
‘Stratton Rethine 7 2 Felmersham (ene and 
Tempsford 'Tamiseforde 9 3% Harrold H . i = 8 
Wrestlingworth 4 0 0 Hinwi searing) 10 0 
i zo inwick Henewic and 
as - Hanewich 8 0 
* Lalega 5 0 
Il. Odell Wadelle and 
Hundred of Clifton : Wadehulle 9 3% 
in Domesday Clifton and Clistone. Puddington Podintoye 40 
ape Radwell Radewelfe 10 0 
Arlsey Alricesei and ¥ ta Rann o 8 
Alriceseia 14 24 
Campton "a 7 0 Sharnbrook yee and ‘ 
Chicksands Chichessane and asians: | 3 
Cudessane 10 0 Souldrop t - s 
Clifton Clistone 138 23 Stevington Stiventon _ 8 0 
Henlow Hanslaw, Hanes- Thurleigh re Tornei, 
lau,& Haneslawe} 12 0 T Por ; RTore ‘ 6 of 
Holwell Holewelle and Wimnwio gton a” | hs ; 
Holewella 10 0 : 
Meppershall Malptesselle and ! : ‘ i 
Mapteshale 4 0 07 1 
Shefford 0 0 VII. 
Shitlington Sethlindone 10 0 . Hundred of Stodden : 
Stondon, Upper|Stanedone 3 0 in Domesday Stoden, Stodden, and Stodene. 
nt Lower — Bolnhurst Bolchestre and 
totfold totfalt 15 0 Bulchestre 42 
99.1 | Clapham Clopeha 5 0 
IV. Dean, Upper and|Dena and Dene | 10 03 
Hundred of Wixamtree : Lower e a 
: Eluendone 5 8 
in Domesday Wichestanestou and + atone 9 15 
Wichestavestov, + Hanefelde 1 0 
Beeston Bistone 10 2 | Keysoc Chaisot and 
Blunham Blunha and Caissot 5 0 
Bluneha 5 0 | Knotting Chenotinga 5 0 
Cardington Chernetone 9 8} )| Melchbourn Melceburne 10 0 
Chaulton Cerlentone 10 O | Milton Ernest |Middeltone and 
Cople sae 10 0 Mildentone 10 Of 
erghetone 10 0O * Newentone @ 1 
N ortgive, Nort- Oakley Achelei and 
Northill givde, & Nort- Acheleia 5 0 
gible 10 0 | Riseley Riselai 10 0 
Southill Sudgivele and oo Segresdon 0 1 
Sudgible 9 8 * Stanewiga 2 2 
Stanford Stanford and Little Staughton t 0 0 
Stanforde 9 1 Tillbrook Tilebroc 5 0 
Warden Wardone 9 3%] Yielden Giveldene 10 0 
Willington Welitone 10 0 ——|| 0 2 
104 13 94 3% 
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VIII. 
Half Hundred of Bochelai : 
(is now dismembered, and the component parts 
distributed through the Hundreds of Stodden, 
and Willey) 














Biddenham Bideha and 
Bidenha 9 3% 
Bletsoe Blachestrou and 
Blechestrou § 0 
Brumham Brimeha and 
Bruneha 9 3} 
ad Chainhalle 5 2 
Pavingham Pabeneha 10 0 
Pertenhall Putenehou 4 0 
Stagsden Stachedene 10 0 
54 #1 
TX. 
The Hundred of Flitt : 
in Domesday Flictham. 
Barton Bertone 11 0 
Biscot Bissopescote 5 0 
Caddington ‘Cadendone 5 0 
Cainoe Chainehou and 
Cainou 5 0 
Clophill Clopelle 5 0 
Flitton Flictha’ 5 0 
Upper and Lower|Cravenhest 3 2 
ecsechens 
Hawnes Hagenes 5 0 
Higham Gobion |Ectra’ 8 0 
Luton Loitone 30 0 
Pegsden Pechesdone 10 O 
Pulloxhill Polochessele 10 0 
Silsoe Siwillessou and 
Sewillessov 6 0 
Stopsley > 0 0 
Streatley Straillei and 
Stradlei 9 3} 
Sundon Sonedone 10 0 
128 1f 








X. 
Hundred of Redbornstoke : 
in Domesday Radeburnesoca Radbernestoch, 
Radburnestoc, Radborgestov, and Ratbor- 
gestog, &c. 








Ampthill Ammetelle 5 0 
———* Brume 5 0 
Cranfield Cranfelle 10 0 
Elstow Elnestov 8 2 
Flitwick Flictewich 5 0 
Houghton Con- |Houstone and 

quest Oustone 10 0 
Kempston Cameston 10 0 
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Lidlington |Litincletone 0 0 

Marston, More- |Merestone and 
taine Merstone 10 oO 
Maulden Meldone 9 & 
Millbrook Melebroc 5 @ 
Ridgmont cum |Segenehou 10 0 

Segenhoe 
Shelton Esseltone 10 Oo 
Steppingley Stepigelai 5 0 
—* Wescote and 
Wescota 8 O 
Wilshamstead |Winessamestede} 3 0 
Wootton Otone 10 0 
124 1 
XI. 


Hundred of Manshead : 
in Domesday Manesheve and Mansheve. 


Aspley Guise 


























Aspeleia 10 0 
Battlesden Badelestone and 
Badeles-done | 11 0 
Chalgrave Celgrave 8 of 
Husborn Crawley|Crawelai 10 0 
table 4 00 
Eversholt Evresot and 
Evreshot 10 0 
Harlington Herlingdone 5 0 
Hockliffe Hocheleia 10 0 
Holcutt Holecote 4 0 
Houghton Regis |Houstone 10 0 
Leighton Buzzard|Lestone 47 0 
Milton Bryant |Mildentone and 
Middekone 10 oO 
Potsgrove Potesgrava and 
Potesgrave 10 0 
* Prestelai 22 
Salford Saleford 5 0 
Sewel \Sewelle 8 0 
Tingrith Tingrei 21 
Toddington Dodintone 15 2 
Woburn Woburne 10 Oo 
. 2 
184 1 
XII. : 
Half Hundred of Stanburge : 
now included in the Hundred of Manshead. 
Eaton Bray Eitone 12 3 
Edgeburrow Edingeberge 10 0 
* Gledelai 22 
Studham Estodha’ 6 0 
Tilsworth Pileworde 10 0 
Totternhoe 'Totenehon 17 2 
58 1 





In D. B. vol. I. fol. 217 a. there is 
the following passage : 

<¢ In Wardone ten’ isd’ Radulf’ in Wiches- 
tanestov H’d’ de rege . 1. virg’ & dim’. H, 
tra jacet in Bicheleswade . & ibi est ap- 
p’ciata.”” 

Now were this 14v. to be carried 
from Wixamtree Hundred, it would 
leave that 103h. 34v. and increase the 
Hundred of Biggleswade from 99} h. 





to 99h. 34v. being $v. short of the 


sum required. 


Upon looking to a. map of Bedford- 


shire, it will 


hall is 


be perceiv 


that Perten- 
— an insulated spot, as it 


regards the track of land which consti- 
tuted the Half Hundred of Bochelai ; 
again, it is the only place in the pre- 
sent Hundred of Stodden which was 
in that division: and if I may be al- 
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lowed to presume that it was incor- 
rectly stated to be in that Half Hun- 
dred, it will be reduced from 54h. Iv. 
to 50h. 1v.; and by adding it to the 
Hundred of Stodden, in which it is 
now situate, will increase that to 98h. 
34v. a sum so near the number re- 
quired, as to need no further conjec- 
ture. 

After stating the quantity of land, 
&c. in Hanefelde, there is the fol- 
lowing extract: 

‘¢ H’ t’ra jacuit se’p’ in Chenebaltone s’ 
Warra’ ded’ se’p’ juste in Bedefordscira,”” 


From which I conclude that, although 
the land was actually in another county, 
viz. Kimbolton in Hunts, yet the Ware, 
i.e. the measure or quantity thereof, 
was necessary to be retained as of this 
County, to | per any defalcation in 
the Hundred it adjoined. 


SC scscescscocvoncceses Totenehov p’ xv . hid’ 
se def’d’ .'T.R. E. sed postq’ rex. W . venit 
in Anglia .n’ se def’d’ nisi p’ x hid’.” 

D. B. vol. I. fol. 215 b. 

“In Stradlei ten’ p’fect’ de hund’ In 
Flictha Hund’ . 11. part’ uni’ virg’ ad op’ re- 
gis . que m° jacent in Lintone m’ regis . sed 
n’ jacuer. ibi T. R. E. Bondi Stalr’ appo- 
suit in hoc m’. et Radulf’ tallgebose appo- 
sitas ibi invenit.’”—D. B. vol. I. fol. 218 b. 

“ Sewelle p’. 11. hid’ se def'd’ T. R. E.” 


ef. ceccece In Odecrost hund’ jacuit T.R.E. 
Radulf’ u® taillebose in m’ houstone eam ap- 
posuit c’cedente. W. rege p’ crem’tu’ q’d ei 
dedit, &c.”—D. B. vol. I. fol. 209 b. 

«¢ Flictha’ Hund’ . Bissopescote . p’ v. hid’ 
se def'd.. T.R. E. &c........0. Hanc apposuit 
Radulf’ talliebose in Loitone m’ regis . p’ 
crem’tu’ q’d ei dedit et foris misit de hund’ 
ubi se defendeb’ . T. R. E. Econt’ su’psit 
alias .v . hid’ de alio hund’.et posuit in 
Flictham hund’.”—lIbid. 


I imagine it was the arbitrary power 
exercised by the Sheriffs (accompanied 
with the cultivation of wastes, drain- 
ing of marshes, and felling of woods,) 
which in the first case would occasion 
a diminution (and in the others an in- 
crease) of the number of hides in the 
respective Hundreds, several instances 
of which are noticed above. 

It is obvious, that in the Hundred 
of Manshead there was a surplus of 
more than 80 hides; now to what 
could so great an increase be owing? 
it might be the union of two Hun- 
dreds, after the original cause of divi- 
sion had subsided; and in the extract 
concerning Sewelle it is said, that this 
Jand Jaid in’ Odecrosé Hundred: in 
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Domesday there is no other notice of 
such a Hundred throughout the whole 
county of Bedford; neither is there in 
the adjoining counties of Herts and 
Bucks: from which I conclude that 
such surplus was occasioned by the 
Hundred of Odecrost having previous 
to the Survey devolved to, or formed 
a part of, the Hundred of Manshead. 


In the last extract I have made, it is 
said that Ralph Tallibosch transferred 
the 5 hides in Bissopescote from the 
Hundred in which they were rated 
T. R. E. to the manor of Luton, ia 
lieu of which he took 5 hides from 
another Hundred, and laid them to 
Flitt: now if Luton was at the time 
of the survey (as it now is) in the 
Hundred of Flitt, there would be an 
increase of 5 hides to that Hundred: 
though Luton is not recorded as lying 
in any Hundred, yet, since it was com- 
prised under Terra Regis, am I to con- 
clude that the King’s demesne was not 
computed in the hides forming the 
Hundred? If so, by setting Luton out 
of such computation, it will leave the 
Hundred of Flitt with g8h. 14v. cer- 
tainly not far short of the sum required. 
This (pari ratione) will invalidate the 
remark made respecting Odecrost Hun- 
dred, and reduce the number of hides 
in Manshead Hundred from 184 h. 
1Zv. to 124h. 14 v: Leighton Buzzard, 
Houghton Regis, and Sewelle, being 
ancient demesne, and not recorded as 
of any Hundred in the survey. 

If the contents of the different Hun- 
dreds be taken collectively, they will 
amount to 1205 hides. Perhaps some 
of your readers acquainted with Saxon 
antiquities, will say, through the me- 
dium of your valuable Magazine, to 
which of the divisions of this country 
in the Saxon times, as given by Cam- 
den,®* this was incident; it is well 
known it forined a part of the king- 
dom of Mercia, and might have been 
included in the one called Myrena, 
which contained 30,000 hides. But 
there are amongst the other divisions 
three which are stated to contain 1200 
hides, and as the country was then 
classed into divisions containing an in- 
definite number of hides previous to 
its division into counties, it is to this 
subject | beg to call their attention. 


Yours, &c. C.C. 





* Gibson’s Edition, vol, 1. p. ecxxvi 
(anno 1722.) 
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Mr. Unaan, August 18. 
_ your last Supplement (p. 627) is 
a notice of the crypt beneath Bow 
Church, Cheapside, abstracted from 
Mr. Gwilt’s memoir on that subject, 
recently read before the Society of An- 


tiquaries. 

"Mr. Gwilt is made to say that “* Its 
style of architecture very nearly re- 
sembles the crypt of St. Peter’s in the 
East, at Oxford. > We are not told in 
what particular this resemblance con- 
sists. In truth in little more than that 
a groined ceiling is common to both ex- 
amples. The columns, indeed, in both 
instances are cylindrical, but the capi- 
tals vary exceedingly: in the Oxford 
specimen many of them are orna- 
mented with grotesque carvings, but 
in Bow crypt they are uniform, or 
nearly so, and of a form common to 
buildings of the eleventh century. In 
fact, the two specimens are the 
workmanship of different zras, the 
Oxford crypt having been constructed 
by Grimbald in the year 885, the 
London one in the reign of William 
the Conqueror, two centuries later. 
Mr. Gostling, (the author of the most 
pleasing cathedral guide ever written) 
who was a judicious and well-in- 
formed antiquary, though no archi- 
tect, found a similarity to exist be- 
tween a crypt below Canterbury Ca- 
thedral and Grimbald’s at Oxford, the 
justice of which must be admitted by 
all*, But no antiquary will be found 
to concur with Mr. Gwilt in his com- 

arison: had he taken the trouble to 
look out for contemporaneous speci- 
mens of a style of architecture resem- 
bling Bow crypt, he would have found 

a much closer resemblance existed 
between the aisles of St. Buartholo- 
mew’s priory church in Smithfield, 
and the crypt in question: the former 
is posterior in point of date to the 
crypt, and this is indicated by a variety 
in the capitals of the columns ; but the 
style of architecture is in every respect 
decidedly the same. That there is 
every reason for giving credence to 
the chronicler who records its erection 
in the reign of William the Con- 
—— I am ready to admit, because 
the evidence afforded by the existing 
remains corroborates the statement ; 
but, were Mr. Gwilt correct in his 
comparison, the vault must be dated 
two centuries earlier. 





* Walk, ed. 1825, pp. 98—9. 


Crypt under St. Mary-le-Bow. 103 


Ina subsequent paragraph Mr. Gwilt 
observes, ons “9 ~ anal reason 
for believing that St. Mary de Ar. 
cubus derived its name from this crypt 
rather than from the tower, which 
had arches similar to the present St. 
Dunstan’s in the East,* and which he 
concludes might have been a sort of 
‘architectural pun” on the name of 
the church. No historian, I believe, 
before Mr. Malcolm, fell into the 
anomaly of supposing that a steeple 
erected in 1512, could have given to a 
church a name by which it had been 
previously known for several centuries. 
Conjecture can never decide the ques- 
tion ; but probability is in favour of the 
suggestion that the present church was 
the first parochial church in London 
which had aisles, the parish churches 
anterior to the Conquest consisting of 
a single nave. 

A brief description of the Bow crypt 
will not, I trust, be unacceptable to 
your readers.+ 

The crypt is divided in breadth by 
two stout partition walls into a centre 
and two lateral divisions, the former 
being considerably broader than the 
others. The central portion is again 
divided by two ranges of columns into 
three aisles, making in the whole five 
aisles in breadth; when perfect, the 
entire plan was nearly square, at pre- 
sent it has been greatly interfered with 
by burial vaults. The southern aisle, 
with its vaulted ceiling, is in a very 
perfect state. The communieation 
with the central division is effected by 
means of circular arches in the parti- 
tion walls, the excellence of which 
might excusably deceive Sir Christo- 

her Wren into an idea of the build- 
ing possessing higher antiquity than it 
can lay claim to. The columns have 
a base and capital common to build- 
ings of the period above assigned ; the 
shafts are cylindrical, the capitals may 
be described as formed of a cube 
rounded at its base, to meet the form 
of the column, the convexity being in 
one instance divided ; they are covered 
with a massive abacus, which serves 
as an impost to the arches which sus- 
tain the ceiling. The capitals of the 
four columns at present existing, are 
nearly uniform ; one has been restored, 





* See vol. xcr1. part i. p. 305. 

+ For an historical account and full de- 
scription of the church, see Allen’s London, 
vol, iii, pp. 482—41. 
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I believe by Mr. Gwilt. The arches 
of the vault are received on tripli- 
cated pilasters attached to the side 
walls, the counterpart of which may 
be seen in St. Bartholomew’s. In 
the exterior aisles, the arches of the 
ceiling spring above from the pi- 
lasters, the groined compartments 
between each arch dying into the 
side walls. Sir Christopher Wren 
undoubtedly believed this crypt to 
be in its essential parts Roman; and 
the southern aisle, which is the most 
perfect portion, might truly deceive so 
excellent a judge: indeed, I cannot 
help thinking, whenever I view the 
church built above these remains, that 
Wren actually had the architecture of 
the crypt in his eye in the construc- 
tion of the superstructure. 

However interesting this specimen 
may be to the antiquary, as a vestige 
of ancient London, it will be seen by 
the above description that it only pos- 
sesses, in common with numerous 
other specimens of the architecture of 
the period existing above ground, the 
well-known features of the style of 
the Conqueror’s reign. The vault at 
Oxford, on the contrary, is one of the 
few relics of a style which can only be 
found in obscure situations, in very 
few instances in a perfect state. It is 
therefore doubly valuable, not only on 
account of its antiquity, but as aflord- 
ing an example of a class of buildings 
almost obliterated. 


Yours, &c. 
-—&}-— 


Toasts given at the celebration of Dr. 
Parr’s Birth-day, 1820—24. 


Dr. Parr celebrated his birth-day regularly, 
for some years previously to his death. 
The company consisted of those friends 
who were resident in his own neighbour- 
hood, with many other occasional guests 
from a distance. The feast was sump- 
tnous, the wines were rich ard various, 
and the Master always in his glory. The 
List of Toasts intended to have been 
printed in the Appendix to the Memoirs 
by Dr. John Johnstone, was by accident 
omitted. We vouch for the authenticity 
of the following copy. ‘It will be 
amusing to the reader,” says Dr. John- 
stone, ‘‘to observe how delicately the 
choragus introduced his own political 
sentiments into a company materially dif- 

fering in their opinions. The waters of 

the Rhone and the Arve never passed in 


E. 1. C. 


Toasts given on Dr. Parr's Birth-days. 


[Aug. 
current together more agreeably without 


mingling, than did these meetings, not- 
withstanding.” —Eorr. 





1, Many and happy returns of the 
day to ay! ey and 

2. The founders of our feast :—His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester, Earl 
and Countess of Blessington, Lord 
Viscount Tamworth, Mr. Coke of 
Norfolk, Mr. and Mrs. Leigh of Stone- 
leigh, Mr. West of Alscot, Mr. and 
Mrs. Denman, Mr. Philips and his 
son, Mr. Holyoake of Studley Castle, 
and Mr. Robert Foster, Dr. Parr's 
cousin. 

3. A patriot King and an uncorrupt 
Parliament. 

4. The memory of Queen Caroline 
and her Daughter. 

5. The memory of Charles Fox. 

6. Liberty to subjects, and indepen- 
dence to nations. 

7. The cause of Greece, South 
America, and the Peninsula. 

8. May the Lion of Old England 
never crouch to Russian Bears or 
French Baboons. 

g. Destruction, defeat, and disgrace 
to all the members of the Holy Al- 
liance. 

10. The agricultural, commercial, 
and political interests of the United 


Empire. 
11. May servility be far banished 
from our Universities, and intolerance 


from our Church. 

12. The cause of the Birch,—and 
the learned masters of Eton, Win- 
chester, Shrewsbury and Harrow. 

13. The noble aa of Russell, 
Cavendish, Seymour, Spencer, Graf- 
ton, Shirley, Arundel and Holland. 

14. The very respectable and re- 
spected families of Stoneleigh Abbey, 
Guy’s Cliff, Alscot, Badderley, Tod- 
dington, and Studley Castles. 

15. Lord Althorp, Lord Milton, and 
Lord John Russell. 

16. Sir Francis Burdett, and Sigis- 
mund Trafford Southwell, Esq. the 
enlightened champions of Liberty, 
and the honoured patrons of Dr. Parr. 

17. Mrs. Parr, John Lynes, his 
wife Caroline, and Augusta Wynne. 

18. Our absent friends: — Lord 
Tamworth, Francis Canning, James 
West, Edward Willis, Archdeacon 
Butler, Dr. Marsh, Francis Holyoake, 
Elias Webb, and John Bartlam. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XVIII. 


St. Georce’s CHare., BATTERSEA 
FIEeps. 


Architect, Blore. 


iy the best modern examples of the 
Pointed style, the common defect 
is the neglect of assimilating the en- 
semble of the building to some given 
period in the history of English archi- 
tecture. In many instances the fea- 
tures of every description of Pointed 
architecture are blended into a style 
which our forefathers never witnessed ; 
hence, however good in detail such a 
building may be, its want of character 
prevents it from being viewed by the 
critical eye with unmixed satisfaction. 
Mr. Blore has avoided this fault in 
the present building, and in conse- 
quence, his design, humble as it is in 
point of dimensions and decoration, 
possesses merit, which the most expen- 
sive and spacious building, designed 
in the false taste we have just depre- 
cated, can never claim. 

The style adopted in the present in- 
stance is the lancet, or acutely Pointed 
arch of the thirteenth century, preva- 
lent when Pointed architecture was 
perfected ; and however, as a matter of 
taste, some connoisseurs may prefer 
the more regular, but on that account 
more tame, buildings of the school of 
Wykeham, it must be admitted by all, 
that for a simple unostentatious paro- 
chial Chapel, the architecture of this 

riod is more suited than any other ; 
it allows of an almost total absence of 
ornament, without the least deprecia- 
tion of its grandeur, a merit which be- 
longs to no other variety of this style 
of architecture. Pinnacles, tracery, 
and niches, are so interwoven with 
the essential members of all structures 
posterior to the thirteenth century, 
that the omission of them infallibly 
deprives the building of its character ; 
it are no better than a tree stripped 
of its foliage. Exclusively, therefore, 
of the intrinsic beauty of early Pointed 
architecture, Mr. Blore could not have 
acted more judiciously, with a limited 
estimate and confined dimensions, than 
by the adoption of the style he has 
chosen. 


The accompanying Engraving (see 
Plate 1.) for which we are indebted 
to the kindness of the architect, shows 
a north-west view of the structure. 
The plan is simply a parallelogram, 

Gent. Mac. August, 1828. 
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having a small chancel and vestry at- 
tached to the eastern end. The walls 
are built of brick, with stone dress- 
ings, and the roof.is covered with 
slate. The wert front has three lofty 
lancet windows, the central one be- 
ing higher than the others. The 
elevation finishes with a gable, in 
which is a window lighting the roof; 
the form of this window is the vesica 
piscis, the well-known figure formed 
by the segments of two intersecting 
circles cutting each other at the cen- 
tres, which is found in the buildings 
of this period. At the angles are 
ey buttresses in two stories, splay- 
ed at their division; they are finished 
with octangular pedestals, capped with 
a simple cornice, and crowned with 
plain obelisks of the same form. Above 
the point of the gable rises a small 
square turret, with buttresses at the 
angles, and arches in each sides; the 
east and western ones are pierced, and 
surmounted with pedimental canopies; 
the others are blank: a square pinna- 
cle ending in a fleur de lis, surmounts 
the whole. It has on the whole an 
unpleasing effect, mene like an at- 
tempt at something beyond the archi- 
tect’s means; and is, moreover, at va- 
riance with the picturesque open bell 
turrets, to be found in so many coun- 
try churches of the same period, and 
which finish, ] ke the main building, 
with gables; the addition of a spire 
being any thing but an ornament, un- 
less constructed on a large scale. 
The flanks of the Chapel are uni- 
form ; they are respectively made into 
divisions by buttresses in two heights, 
the first being finished with angular 
heads, canted off in manner of gables. 
The second divisions from the west 
are occupied by porches of a very pic- 
turesque character. The entrance is 
bya ‘Pointed arch, and the upright is 
finished by a larger gable between two 
smaller ones, ‘harmonizing with the 
buttresses ; the first has a niche with 
a trefoil head in the tympanum, and 
is crowned with a fleur de lis on the 
apex. All the other divisions have 
single lancet windows, the heads 
bounded by simple sweeping cornices, 
having their imposts on the peculiar 
blockings found in buildings of this 
period. A cornice runs along the wall 
above the points of the windows, and 
the elevation is finished with a parapet 
and coping. The east end has a ga- 
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ble like the opposite one; in the tym- 
panum a loop hole. There are no but- 
tresses at the angles; and on the point 
of the gable is a small but very neat 
cross flory. 

The chancel projects from the cen- 
tre of the east end to the extent of one 
division. At the angles are square 
buttresses, of a corresponding charac- 
ter with those at the west end of the 
Church. At the extreme end is a triple 
lancet window, above which is a qua- 
trefoil lighting the roof; the elevation, 
like that of the Church, finishes with 
a gable. In the flanks are single lan- 
cet windows. On the south side isa 
small vestry, which occupies the an- 
gle between the church and the chan- 
cel. In the east wall of this apart- 
ment is a Pointed doorway, and in the 
southern a lancet window. 

The interior is exceedingly plain. 
The ceiling is plastered, and is divided 
in length by trussed ribs springing from 
corbels attached to the piers between 
the windows, into compartments cor- 
responding in number with the exte- 
rior divisions, and in length by mould- 
ings at right angles with the ribs, into 
square pannels. Of the ceiling we can 
say nothing in praise ; it has a modern 
appearance ill suited to the building. 
Ff the timbers of the roof had been ex- 
posed, and sprung from the present 
corbels, the plaster ceiling beingomit- 
ted altogether, the interior would have 
displayed a more correct character. 
The windows are splayed inwardly to 
a greater breadth than their exterior 
proportions, and above the heads are 
leak arches: springing laterally from 
the corbels, and forming a kind of fi- 
nish to the walls. The area is occu- 
pied by free seats in the centre, with 
a walk on each side, and a row of 
pews against the walls. A gallery, sus- 
tained on iron columns, occupies the 
west and two side walls; the front is 
ornamented with blank trefoil arches. 
The pulpit and desks are placed in one 
group at the eastern extremity of the 
nave; the former is square, and is not 
remarkable for ornament. ‘Fhe Chan- 
cel is separated from the Church by a 
Pointed arch, more obtuse than the 
period adopted: strictly allows. This 
depression is occasioned by the ceiling, 
and in. consequence it interferes with 
the east window, adefect which would 
have been avoided, had a timber roof 
been adopted. The archivolt mould- 
ings spring from a triple cluster of co- 
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lumns attached to each of the piers. 
The floor is raised one step above the 
nave, The ceiling is a low Pointed 
vault, crossed by ribs from side to side, 
which spring from corbels. The triple 
eastern window is comprehended with- 
in a single Pointed arch, an arrange- 
ment which was the parent of the mul- 
lioned window of after ages. Below the 
sill is the altar, covered with crimson 
velvet. In two long niches, crowned 
with angular canopies, are inscribed 
on one side the window, the Creed and 
Paternoster; and on the other, the 
Decalogue. Much is it to be regret- 
ted, that this merely literal adherence 
to the canon is insisted on; in this case 
the two tables of the Law are both 
crowded into one compartment, and 
the height, as well as the closeness of 
the writing, prevents the inscriptions 
from being conveniently read. Accord- 
ing to the present construction of the 
canon, it appears that the subjects must 
be written up in all cases ; whether in- 
telligibly or not is little considered ; 
and as deviations from the canon still 
exist as precedents for the omission al- 
together, how far better it would be 
to allow of these inscriptions being 
discontinued, at least in any churches 
where the character of the building is 
essentially injured by the introduction 
of them. 

The font is situated in a pew below 
the western gallery. It is octangular, 
and consists of a large basin sustained 
on a pedestal and moulded base, the 
material of which it is composed is an 
excellent imitation of Sussex marble, 
of which the churches of the period 
were in general built. It is a plain 
but excellent specimen of the fonts of 
the period. Indeed, it is but justice to 
Mr. Blore to say that the keeping of 
the design is exceedingly well pre- 
served, with the exception of the 
turret and the ceiling; the latter was 
perhaps forced upon the architect, by 
the necessity, which is sometimes in- 
sisted on to a greater degree than ne- 
cessary, of suiting ancient architecture 
to modern convenience : the omission, 
however, if once made, would not have 
been complained of for the future. 

The paucity of ornament in the in- 
terior detracts from the dignity of a 
consecrated Chapel of the Establish- 
ment, and it is to be hoped that even 
now the parish will allow the archi- 
tect to add such embellishments as the 
nature of the structure imperatively 
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demands,—its present appearance be- 
ing almost plain enough for a Quaker 
Meeting. 

To the taste of Mr. Blore, the de- 
sign, with the trifling exceptions be- 
fore noticed, does the highest credit ; 
and his judgment is evinced not only 
in the choice of the architecture he 
has selected, but in the uniform accu- 
racy and correctness of the detail. We 
hope at some future period to be able 
to bring before our readers’ notice a 
design, the estimate of which may be 
sufficient to allow full scope to his abi- 
ities and his genius. 

The congregation belonging to this 
Chapel have assembled for some time 
in a neighbouring one, which was for- 
merly a Dissenting Meeting. The 
friends of the Established Church will 
learn with pleasure from this fact, that 
her members are on the increase, while 
the ranks of Dissent are evidently thin- 
ned. The cause of this alteration is 
alone to be attributed to the excellent 
provision for building New Churches, 
the benefit of which is now mani- 
fested in all parts of the kingdom, but 
more especially in the environs of the 
Metropolis. 

The present Chapel was commenced 
in Sept. 1827,.and was consecrated b 
the Bp. of Winchester, on the St 
Aug. in the present year, having been 
completed in the short space of eleven 
months. The Rev. Mr. Weddell is 
appainted the first Minister. 

A. Chapel Path, to lead to it from 
Hope Town on the Wandsworth 
Road, would be a great accommoda- 
tion to an increasing neighbourhood. 


I. C. 


Memoirs oF THE Royat Navy. 
(Continued from p. 7.) 

ji American Government, after 

having been for a long time on 
ill terms with England, and favour- 
able towards France, declared war 
against us on 18th June, 1812, They 
did not possess a single ship of the line, 
and ouly a very few frigates, but they 
were powerful ships, carrying from 50 
to 60 guns, of large calibre, and were 
therefore equal perhaps, on. the whole, 
to a common 64 gun ship; and they 
were fully and ably manned, having 
many English deserters among their 
crews. One of these frigates (the 
Constitution) fell in with his Ma- 
jesty's ship Guerriere, of 38 guns, in 
August, when a close action ensued, 
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and she soon had the misfortune to 
lose her mizen-mast, and, in about an 
hour after, her main and fore-masts 
went over the side, leaving the ship an 
unmanageable wreck: thus circum- 
stanced, afier Captain Dacres had 
made a brave but ineffectual attempt 
to place the ship so as to continue the 
engagement, he was under the neces- 
sity of striking his colours, The ene- 
my, however, gained nothing but cre- 
dit by this action, the Guerriere being 
so disabled, that she could not be tow- 
ed into port, and was therefore burnt.® 

This unfortunate affair, which the 
public was by no means prepared to 
expect, by reason of the immensity of 
our naval force, and the long and un- 
broken series of triumphs over the 
ships of every other State, was but the 
cakes to other disasters of the kind ; 
the first of which happened in Octo- 
ber following, when the Macedonian, 
of 38 guns, Capt. J. S. Carden, was 
captured by the United States, an 
American frigate, after a very gallant 
action, maintained for two hours, not- 
withstanding the very superior force of 
her antagonist.t 

The Alert sloop, Capt. T. L. P. 
Laugharne, was taken in August by 
the Essex, American frigate. 

In the course of the current year 
orders were given for building at 
Bombay two ships of 74 guns, two of 
38, and four brig-sloops; and at the 
latter end of the year it was determined 
to build at home, with great dispatch, 
a considerable number of very large 
frigates and sloops. The frigates were 
to be built chiefly with pitch pine, but 
some with red pine, the whole of both 
descriptions of timber to be furnished 
to the merchant-builders from the 
King’s yards at a given price. The 
ships were to be constructed for carry- 
ing 28 guns, 24 (instead of 18) pound- 
ers on their main deck, and 20 carro- 
nades, 32 pounders, on their quarter- 
deck and forecastle (48 in the whole), 
which constituted them an entirely 
new class of ships in the British Navy. 
There being at this time a slackness 





© The Constitution mounted 30 guns, 24 
pounders, on her main deck; 24 thirty-two 
pounders, and 2 eighteen pounders, on ‘her 
upper deck ; and had-a complement of 476 
men. 

t+ The United States mounted 54 guns, 
22 of which were 42-pounder carronades, 
and she had a complement of 478 picked 
men. 
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of work in the private yards on the 
river Thames, both the ships and 
sloops were soon contracted for, to be 
built within short periods, the longest 
by Dec. 1813. 

The Bellette brig-sloop was lost in 
the Cattegat in Nov. and nearly the 
whole of her crew perished. She was 
commanded by Captain Sloane. 

About the end of the current year 
it was also ordered that six of the 74 
gun ships lying up in ordinary, in want 
of repair, should be cut down to fri- 
gates, as a match for those of the 
Americans. Three of them were ac- 
cordingly treated after that manner, 
and registered as Razees, but the others 
were found to be in too defective a state 
to be proceeded on. The like had been 
done to three 64 gun ships several years 
before, which were never distinguished 
as Razees. 

We have seen that in 1807 it was 
deemed absolutely necessary for the 
welfare of this country, to prevent the 
Danish navy from being under the 
controul of the French Government ; 
and in 1812, lest the campaign in 
Russia should prove exceedingly disas- 
trous to his country, the Emperor 
wisely committed great parts of his 
ships that were in the Baltic ports to the 
care and custody of England, that they 
inight not fall into the enemy’s hands; 
notwithstanding the more than proba- 
bility of a successful issue to the cam- 
paign, previously to the ships leaving 
their several ports. The fleet finally 
left Cronstadt just before the severe 
weather set in there, and arrived in 
the Medway in December (escorted by 
Rear-Admiral G. J. Hope, in an Eng- 
lish 74 gun ship sent out for that pur- 
pose), consisting of the following ships, 
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Several of which ships were fitted for 
sea service in the following year, and a 
few were sold, on account of the Rus- 
sian Government, not being in a state 
to be fitted for sea. 

The Constitution, which took the 
Guerriere, ‘fell in with the Java, of 38 
guns, in December, off. the coast of 
Brazil, which she captured, after a 
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long and severe action, in which Capt. 
H. Lambert was mortally wounded ; 
but the ship did not strike until she 
was dismasted, and had received so 
much damage, that she could not be 
carried into any port of the United 
States, and was therefore, like the 
Guerriere, burnt by the captors. 

1813. In January, the established 
complements of men for frigates of 40 
to 32 guns (of the large class) inclu- 
sive, were increased ; in consequence, 
probably, of the unfortunate results of 
the contests with the American fri- 
gates, whose coinplements so much 
exceeded even those of our largest fri- 
gates. 

The Peacock brig-sloop was taken 
by an American sloop in February, 
after a severe action, in which Captain 
Peake unfortunately lost his life. 

As an extraordinary number of ships 
were building in March, I will here 
insert a particular account of them, as 
follows, namely, 
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The loss of the Guerriere, and the 
two other frigates, was exceedingly 
mortifying to the feelings of the na- 
tion, notwithstanding they were taken 
by ships of very superior force ; for not 
taking into contemplation the vast ex- 
tent of the ocean, and not knowing 
what our frigates would have to con- 
tend with, the public at large seemed 
to expect, at the outset of the war with 
America, that her little Navy would 
soon be annihilated. By reason, there- 
fore, of the above-mentioned disasters, 
great exultation was excited on the ar- 
rival of dispatches from Halifax, an- 
nouncing the capture of the Chesa- 
peak, one of the American frigates, 
mounting 49 guns, and carrying 440 
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men, in sight of Boston, by the Shan- 
non, nominally of 38 guns (but really 
carrying 44), commanded by Captain 
P. B. V. Broke, who had been anx- 
iously watching for her coming out of 
port, and by frequently standing close 
into shore, Tad challenged her com- 
mander, Captain Lawrence, to the 
combat.* She at length came out on 
the 1st June, when a close action com- 
menced, which lasted but fifteen mi- 
nutes, she being then carried by board- 
ing. She had four Lieutenants killed 
in this desperate conflict, and the Cap- 
tain died of his wounds a few days af- 
ter. Her total loss consisted of about 
70 killed and 100 wounded. The peo- 
ple of Boston, who were spectators of 
the fight, were sanguine in their ex- 
pectation of a successful issue; and as 
the ship did not appear in the least dis- 
abled, they were thunderstruck when 
they discovered the English colours 
flying over their own. Captain Broke 
was severely wounded. C.D 
(To le continued.) 
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MEDALS OF THE ANCIENT KINGS OF 
BactTria. 


AJOR JAMES TODD, M. R. 
i A.S. has lately communicated 
some interesting particulars to the 
Asiatic Society, arising from the disco- 
very of Indian Medals, particularly two 
ancient ones of the Greek Kings of 
Bactria, Apollodotus and Menander. 
For the last twelve years of the Major's 
residence in India, amongst Mahrattas 
and Rajputs, the collecting of coins, 
as an auxiliary to history, was one of 
his pursuits; and in the rainy season 
he had a person employed at Mat’hurd 
and other old cities, to collect all that 
were brought to light by the action of 
the water, while tearing up old foun- 
dations, and levelling mouldering walls. 
In this manner he accumulated about 
20,000 coins, of all denominations ; 
among which there might not be above 
100 calculated to excite interest, and 
perhaps not above one-third of that 
number to be considered of value ; but 
among them there was an APOLLO- 
poTus and a MeENaANDER, besides 
some rare medals of a Parthian dy- 





* The American Government complain- 
ed of this, as being contrary to the strict 
Ttules of war, and Capt. Broke underwent 
some censure from the Admirality.—He was 
created a baronet in Sept. following, 
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nasty, apy yet unknown to his- 
tory. n the medal of Apollodotus, 
there was a figure of Apollo, armed 
with a dart or spear inverted, in the 
left hand; denoting clemency after 
victory. ‘Towards his right hand, was 
a monogtam, indicating the date, 
which would appear to be the Bac- 
trian era, composed of the letters.— 
On the reverse was a figure which 
appeared to represent a portable sacri- 
ficial tripod, or altar, having around it 
an inscription in the ancient Zend, or 
Pehlavi character, as in the Sassanian 
medals of Sapor, and the inscriptions 
of Nakschi, Rustam, and Kermansha. 
—The medal of Menander bore the 
effigies of the prince, the head covered 
with a helmet. On the reverse was a 
winged figure of victory. Around was 
the same Zend character, as in that of 
Apollodotus. 

The Zend characters, common to 
both these medals, afford some proof 
that these two princes held Bactria, or 
Balk’h, as the seat of empire; for, 
though the discovery of these coins 
gives validity to the reported extent of 
conquest of these princes, yet, had they 
held the seat of government within 
the Indus, they would have adopted 
the ancient Ndgari character on the 
reverse, not that of Parthia. By the 
acquisition of this coin of Apollodotus, 
Major Todd made a double discovery, 
namely, of the coin itself, and of an 
ancient capital city. 

The following is a brief abstract of 
Major Tocd’s communication to the 
Asiatic Society. 

Conversing with the principal disciple of 
a celebrated Jain, priest of Gwalior, about 
ancient cities, he related to me an anecdote 
of a poor man, about thirty-five years ago, 
having discovered amidst the few fragments 
left of Stirapura, on the Yamund, a bit of 
(what he deemed) glass; showing it to a 
silversmith, he sold it for one rupee; the 
purchaser carried his prize to Agra, and sold 
it for 5000, for it was a diamond. The 
finder naturally wished to have a portion of 
the profit, and, on refusal, waylaid and slew 
the silversmith. The assassin was carried 
to Agra to be tried, and thus the name of 
Sirapura became known beyond its imme- 
diate vicinity. This was a sufficient induce- 
ment to me to dispatch one of my coin- 
hunters, and I was rewarded by Apollodotus 
and several Parthian coins. 

The remains of Sirapura are close to the 
sacred place of pilgrimage, called by us 
“‘ Betaisor,” on the Yamund, between Agra 
and Etawah. Tradition tell us, that it was 
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an ancient city, and most probably was 
founded by Suras’ Ena, the grandfather of 
Cusuna, and consequently the capital of 
the Suraseni of the historians of Alexander, 
which name they very appropriately assign- 
ed to the kingdom of Mat’hurd. Arrian 
mentions two capital cities on the Yamuld, 
*¢Methoras and Clisobaras.” We easily 
recognize the first; yet, much as the 
Greeks disfigured proper names, we can 
hardly twist the latter into Sérapura.— 
Amongst the ruins of ancient Mat’hurd, I 
obtained two other medals of Apollodotus, 
one of which, very indistinct, I gave to Ma- 
jor Miles, who, [ believe, has since pre- 
sented it to the Literary Society of Bombay. 

At Mat’hurd, where I obtained a few 
good medals, after many years search, I 
found Menanper. 

Had not Apollodotus and Menander de- 
spised the narrow limits of the kingdom 
usurped by Theodotus, I should never have 
ventured west of the Indus, in search of 
the princes of Bactria; but as both of them 
contemned the Indus as’ the boundary of 
their sovereignty, and invaded the sons of 
Purv in Saurdshtra, on the Indian shore, 
and on the Yamund, where they left these 
memorials of their conquests, they placed 
themselves within the sphere of my pursuits. 

It was from a passage in Dr. Vincent’s 
‘¢ Translation of the Periplus of the Eryth- 
rian Sea,” that I discovered Apollodotus 
eppertained to the Bactrian dynasty. More- 
over, Sainte Croix, in his ** Examen Cri- 
tique des Historiens d’Alexander,” p. 726, 
takes notice of the conquests of Menander ; 
from both I had references to other autho- 
rities, which I had no access to in India. 

«¢Qur author (Arrian),” says Dr. Vin- 
cent, ‘¢ redeems his error, by the preserva- 
tion of a circumstance which fell under his 
own observation, which is, that coins with 
the Greek inscriptions of Menan‘er and 
Apollodotus, who reigned in this country af- 
ter Alexander, were still current in Baru= 


gaza, 

This Apollodotus is hard to discover, 
even by the scrutinizing accuracy of the 
learned Bayer ; but Menander he has intro- 
duced into the catalogue of his Bactrian 
Kings, and with a most peculiar distinction, 
that he had extended his sovereignty down 
the Indus, and over the Delta of the Pata- 
léne. 

It is somewhat singular, that, while there 
is an abundance of medals of the first Arsa- 
cidze, we should have so few of the Bactrian 
princes, and none of the founders; and that 
of two so conspicuous as Apollodotus and 
Menander, those under our consideration, 
the only memorials of them should have 
been found under the Yamund, which is a 
decided proof of the extent of their con- 
quests, and influence. 

The names of nine Princes have been, by 
various authorities, brought forward as ap* 
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pertaining to Bactria; but not only is the 
order of their succession liable to doubt, but 
some are asserted, by good authority, never 
to have reigned in Bactria at all, but to have 
belonged to a collateral dynasty within the 
Indus; and of these, Bayer pronounces 
Apollodotus to be one. 

The claim of Menander to participate in 
the honours of Indian sovereignty, has been 
also questioned; and his career confined to 
the States dependant on the ‘* mother of 
cities ;” * while the obscurity in which the 
mame of Apollodotus was enveloped, origi- 
nated in an error of Trogus Pompeius, 
which was adopted by Justin and Strabo. 
These writers confound the King Apollodo- 
tus with Apollodorus the historian of Bac- 
tria. The mistake would not have been 
cleared up, but for the incidental mention 
of Apollodotus by Arrian. 

To the learned Bayer the merit must be 
ascribed of having discovered and rectified 
this error. He observes,} ‘* The preface of 
Trogus Pompeius, where reference is made 
to Eucratides, the Bactrian, thus says: To 
India also are added the exploits carried on 
by the Kings Apollodorus and Menander. 
Johannes Valens is offended with these 
words, remarking, that it is a most erro- 
neous passage, fur Apollodorus was not a 
King of the Bactrians, but an historian who 
had committed to writing, according to 
Strabo, the exploits of the Parthians, Bac- 
trians, and Indians,” 

Wilford, quoting most respectable native 
authority, says, that there are the ruins of 
@ most extensive city, which he supposes to 
be Sangala, to the westward of Lahore.t 
This was the last city which the Macedo- 
nian’ conqueror sacrificed to his ambition, 
in his career towards the plain of Hindust’- 
han. Good fortune saved the cities on the 
Yamuné and Ganges from sharing the doom 
of Sangala, which was itself levefled to the 
ground, after a massacre of 17,000 of its 
people, and the captivity of 70,000. 

After Alexander’s departure it seems to 
have sprung up again from its ruins, but 
only to become the possession of anuther 
Greek. But if we suppose Menander to 
have been this Grecian, which can hardly 
be doubted, though he also was master of 
Bactria, it is gratifying to humanity to 
think that the beneficence of his character 
may have obliterated from the remembrance 
of the Hindu the barbarous deeds of Alex- 
ander. 

A more honourable testimony of regard 
was never paid to departed royalty, than that 
which Menander received from his subjects. 
Bayer, quoting Plutarch, thus describes it: 
**A certain King, Menander, who had 





* Balk’h or Bactria. 
tT Hist. Reg. Gyec, Bact. sec. Xxx. 
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reigned with justice over the Bactrians, 
having died in camp, the cities in common 
had the care of his funeral rites, but after- 
wards contended for hjs ashes ; they at last 
divided his remains equally amongst them, 


‘Abuses in the Ecclesiastical Court. ws li 


and takes immediate cognizance of the cause 
himself; there the sinner is examined, re- 
roved, admonished, threatened, and upon 

bis continued obstinacy cast out of the 
church. The matter is not turned over to 
} i sea. 








and agreed that monuments to him should 
be raised among them all.” 

There are many important objects yet 
left to be ascertained ; but above all, a rich 
harvest might be expected in the countries 
tadiating from the sources of the Oxus an 
Jaxartes, in Bactria and Sogdiana. The 
enterprising and intelligent traveller might 
avail himself of caravans of horse merchants 
in his journey. 

In the cave temples of Banian, inscrip- 
tions might be met with; and were but the 
single fact established, that the colossal 
figures in the temple were Bud’hist, it 
would be worth a journey ; perhaps no spot 
in the world is more curious than this re- 

10n. 

The field is ample, and much yet remains 
to reward patience and industry ; nor is 
there a more fertile or less explored domain 
for the antiquary, or for the exercise of the 
pencil, both in architectural and natural 
scenery, than within the shores of Peninsu- 
lar Saurdshtra. 


Mr. Ursan, August 7. 
DISCUSSION having lately 


taken place in Parliament, re- 
specting the abuses practised in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, it may not be 
ill-timed to send you an extract from a 
pamphlet in my possession, published 
ahout the year 1744, entitled, “ A 
Dialogue concerning Bishops,” be- 
tween a learned Layman and a Welsh 
Curate, wherein the evils fostered in 
those Courts are particularly noticed 
and exposed. 


“¢ Layman.—What is meant by ‘¢ duly ad- 
ministering the godly discipline of God’s 
Word,” as mentioned in the prayer of con- 
secration of ‘Bishops ? 

Curate.—That expression relates chiefly 
to the censures of the Church, those dread- 
ful and terrible weapons that God has com- 
mitted into the hands of Bishops, to punish 
and cut off notorious offenders that cannot 
otherwise be reclaimed, to shut them out of 
the pale of God's fold, and to deliver them 
over to Satan, until by their penitence and 
submission they are qualified to be re-ad- 
mitted, and to be restored to the common 
privileges of the Christian Church. 

Layman —Is that *‘ godly discipline” ad- 
ministered at this time according to the 
original design of its institution ? 

Curate.—I hope so; the offender, I sup- 
pose, is cited before the Bishop, who sits in 
Consistory with his Presbyters about him, 


rs, s, Officials, and a 
parcel of hungry, unhallowed, lay officers, 
(who ean pretend to no relation to the com- 
mission of Christ and his Apostles,) to per- 
secute and squeeze the poor wretch, to tor- 
ment him with cruel, tedious, and expensive 
processes, and when they have racked him 
to death and ruined him in his fortune, then 
at last to excommunicate him, and for any lit« 
tle failure in the form of their enslaving pro- 
ceedings, to throw him out of all spiritual 
and civil commerce and society, to banish 
him as a vagabond like Cain, and make him 
infamous to all about him; and as if this 
were not enough, to call for help upon the 
temporal sword, to clap him up in a gaol, 
and let him rot in a dungeon. This would 
be setting up an inquisition with a ven- 
geance; from which and all other popish 
crafts and cruelties, good Lord deliver us. 
Do you think this was the manner of bind- 
ing and loosing intended by the commission 
delivered by Christ to his Apostles, and by 
them to the Bishops their successors in the 
Church? Can you imagine that the sen- 
tence of such judges is ratified in Heaven ? 
That God will ever sign such dead warrants 
as these? Can this be the design of that 
petition offered up by the Archbishop ia 
the office of consecration,—‘‘ Grant, we 
beseech thee, to this thy servant such grace 
that he may use the authority given him, 
not to destruction but to salvation, not to 
hurt but to help ?” 

Layman.—lf the Bishop himself was to 
sit in judgment, and to execute the censures 
according to the design of his Lord and 
Master, the sentence no doubt would be 
dreadful and of fatal effect; but when se 
many excommunications are thundered out, 
and published in a ludicrous and unedifying 
manner for the most trifling occasions, 
which the Bishop knows nothing of, when 
he never hears nor sees the offender, nor 
takes the least care of the happiness of his 
soul, but leaves that entirely to his officers 
to be saved or damned, as the subtle un- 
righteous forms of their unscriptural pro- 
ceedings (first invented for the support of 
papal power, and spun out into a sort of 
trade by canon lawyers, the spawn of po- 
pery) shall think fit to pronounce ; to con- 
sign @ poor creature to eternal flames for 
some pitiful matter, to enjoin him penance 
perhaps, and then for a little money to 
loose him, and let him go; if this be the 
‘*due administering of godly discipline,” 
according to this excellent prayer, let the 
consciences of those declare to whom it be- 
longs. What a horrid profaneness and 
mockery of God it is-to give it solemnly in 
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charge to a Bishop elect when he Is conse- 
crated to exercise ‘‘ godly discipline, to be 
so merciful that he is not too remiss, and to 
minister discipline that he forget not mercy,” 
when at the same time he never knows 7, 
thing of the offender, nor of the cause. 
could say much more, but it has been often 
said to no purpose. This has been a con- 
tinual subject of complaint from the Re- 
formation to this day; it remains still un- 
redressed, and is a grievance of so high a 
nature, it is such a perversion, such a bur- 
lesque of the most solemn and tremendous 
act of Church authority, that it hangs like 
a millstone upon the neck of episcopacy, 
which I am afraid will one time or other 
sink it to the bottom, never to rise more.” 


By inserting the above-written in 
your valuable Miscellany, you will 
oblige a constant reader, and furnish 
the public with an insight into the 
proceedings of the Spiritual Courts, 
which may tend to a reformation in 
them, or produce a total abolition,—a 
consummation most devoutly to be 
wished. ProposiTor. 


---—— 
Mr. Ursan, Aug 2. 
_ reply to the letter of Mr. Faulk- 
ner, page 7 of your Magazine for 
July, I can only say I was actuated by 
no other motive in what I wrote re- 
specting A. R. Bowes than a love of 
truth; and what I stated I know to be 
true. I also know that many of the 
charges of barbarity made against 
Bowes were false, though, as Mr. 
Faulkner observes, the daily papers 
teemed with recitals of his infamous 
conduct; but it is wel! known how 
the press can be enlisted in any cause. 
As to Mr. Jesse Foot's character of 
A. R. Bowes, those who know him 
and his writings will not place much 
value on his assertions. What can be 
thought of a man who was in the 
weekly, and sometimes daily habit of 
frequenting Mr. Bowes’s table, while 
he could afford to keep a good one ; 
and afterwards bringing in a heavy 
charge against him as a surgeon, and 
because it was resisted, libelling the 
memory of a man to whom he once 
bowed and cringed ? 
Mr. Faulkner seems to have for- 
otten that this veracious biographer 
as represented Lady Strathmore in 
colours almost as dark as her husband; 
that in the advertisement of his in- 
tended Life of Bowes, he announced 
the publication of Lady Strathmore’s 
confessions, which are recorded among 
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the proceedings in the suit in Doctors’ 
Commons, and that he was only de- 
terred from publishing them by the 
threat of a prosecution. I am no apo- 
logist for Mr. Bowes’s misconduct, for 
which upwards of 22 years imprison- 
ment was a tolerable punishment, if 
notan atonement. I am not related to 
Mr. Bowes or any of his family ; I was 
never under any obligation to him or 
them; but on the contrary I have 
been a heavy sufferer by him. Hence 
I trust I shall be believed when I say 
that I wrote my letter merely and 
solely as A Frienp To Trutn. 


Mr. Urzan, Aug. 1. 

FEW days ago I had the honour 

to fall into company with the 
venerable Judge Day, late of the 
Irish Court of King’s Bench, who, 
though above eighty years old, is in 
full health and vigour of body and 
mind. When at the Temple, which 
he entered in the year 1769, he fre- 
quented the Grecian Coffee-house, in 
Devereux Court, where he was in the 
habit of meeting Arthur Murphy, 
Charles Johnston, the Author of Chry- 
sal, Pepper Arden, Mr. Baldwin, and 
many others now departed this life. 
Among the rest he mentioned Mr. 
commonly called Doctor Chamberlaine, 
uncle to R. B. Sheridan. Having seen 
in your entertaining Miscellany a few 
months back a notice of Mr. Cham- 
berlaine,* I asked some questions about 
him, to which the Judge answered 
that he was a very pleasant little man, 
had a good deal of anecdote, and was a 
determined punster, ‘‘ of which,” said 
the Judge, “I will give you an in- 
stance that now occurs to me. Passing 
one evening through the Strand, in his 
way to the Grecian, he turned into an 
auction shop (such as we now daily 
see in different places) and bought a 
small tea caddy, which he brought in 
his hand. It had a little plate on it 
for a cypher or name, and the Doctor 
observed that coming along he thought 
of an inscription for the plate, which 
was this, ‘Tu doces.’—‘ Why how 
does that apply, Doctor?” asked some- 
body.—‘ Nothing plainer,’ said he; 
‘Thou tea-chest,’ pointing to it with 
his finger: which produced a hearty 
laugh.t A REMEMBRANCER. 





* See our number for last Sept. p. 199. 
t+ This has been usually appropriated to 
Dr, Johnson.—Epir. 
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Cup PRESENTED TO Kino Jamzss I. 
AT CovENTRY. 


HE annexed engraving (Plate II.) 

represents an p tan Cup of Gold 
which was presented by the Corpora- 
tion of Coventry to King James the 
First, on his passage through that city, 
when returning from his visit to Scot- 
land in 1617. It is copied from an 
original drawing still preserved in the 
Treasury at Coventry; and which, 
being of the same size as the cup, has 
been reduced one half by the engraver. 
It is here extracted, with the follow- 
ing description, from a long and cu- 
rious account of the festive occasion 
contained in Mr. Nichols’s ‘* Progresses 
of King James the First.” 

«* There was given to his Majesty 
at that time a Cup of pure gold weigh- 
ing 45 ounces with 100/. in it. The 
Cup cost 160/. for which he gave them 
thanks. The foot of the Cup was 
chased with the King’s arms, the two 
supporters, and garter; next to that 
was a collet with three lions, support- 
ing the potkin or handle ; in middle of 
the potkin, in cast work of gold, two 
thistles and two roses prod out, 
with three escutcheons with the King’s 
arms curiously wrought; next were 
three antiques in form of three men 
back to back to bear up the bowl ; the 
bow] was raised and graven about the 
lip. On the cover was the form of an 
imperial crown richly wrought; then 
a coronet to which the crown was 
fastened; with the crown was the 
cover of the Cup, with two heights 
and a pyramid above. On the top of 
the crown was a scroll or wreath 
turned about, which was graven, 
* EJUS CORONA CRESCAT IN ORBEM;’ 
on the top of that a globe of the world, 
and over the globe a little pyramid. 
In the bottom of the Cup was the 
City arms with this inscription, ‘ City 
of Coventry.’ The case was of crimson 
velvet lined with crimson taffeta. The 
King said that ‘ wheresoever he went, 
he would drink in his Coventry Cup,’ 
and did cause it to be put with the 
Royal plate, to be kept with the rest of 
the plate for the heirs of the Crown 
for ever.” 

The sum of 160/. above stated, was 
the estimated price, but the actual cost 
of the present, as is recorded by origi- 
nal documents preserved in the Trea- 
sury of Coventry, was: 
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Coventry Cups, &c. 

It was customary formerly for the 
citizens of Coventry to present to their 
Sovereigns, or branches of their fa- 
milies, on their arrival in Coventry, 
Gold or Silver Cups. The following 
instances, &c. are extracted from the 
MS. Annals of the City. 

In 1420, 100/. oat a gold Cup, 
value 10/. were given to King Henry 
V. on his return from France. A si- 
milar present was given to his Queen. 

1433. A gilt silver Cup, which cost 
10 marks, and containing 100/. was 
presented to Henry VI. 

1455. AgiltCup was given to Queen 
Margaret, and a similar one reserved 
for the coming of the Prince: the two 
cost 10/. 7s. 1d. The cups weighed 
44 oz. a quarter and half, at 4s. 8d. 
per oz.; and 3s. were paid for gilding 
the bottom within. 

1460. 100/. and a Cup were given 
to Edward Earl of March, on his re- 
turn to this city from the North. 

1474. LOO/. and a gilt Cup of 15 oz. 
with 100 marks, were given to Prince 
Edward, son of Edward IV. The 
Prince was only three years of age, and 
was brought here by his mother. 

1485. Henry VII. returned to Co- 
ventry with his army, after the battle 
of Bosworth Field, and lodged at the 
Mayor's house. The Mayor presented 
to him a Cup, and 100/. The King 
in return knighted the Mayor. 

1497. Prince Arthur, eldest son of 
Henry VII. aged 12; a gilt cup, value 
10 marks, with 100 marks of gold 
therein, was given to him by the 
Mayor. 

In 1565, a purse, with 100 angels in 
it, was given to Queen Elizabeth when 
at Coventry. 

On Tuesday, April 3, 1603, the 
Lady Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
James 1. came to Coventry from Combe 
Abbey, with Lord Harington, with 
whom she was on a visit. She was 
met on the road by the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and City Companies, who took 
her to St. Michael’s Church, where a 
sermon was preached. She then dined 
at St. Mary’s Hall, and afterwards the 
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Mayor presented to her a double-gilt 
silver Cup, three quarters of a yard 
high, which cost the City 29/. 16s. 8d. 
Lord Harington helped the Princess 
to receive it, the Cup being too heavy 
for her to hold. The Princess then 
returned to Combe Abbey. ‘Two fat 
oxen were also given to the Princess, 
which cost 18/. It was at this man- 
sion that the Gunpowder Plot conspi- 
rators proposed to seize her in the fol- 
lowing year. Her brother Henry, with 
a train of nobility, came to Coventry 
in 1611, and were entertained at St. 
Mary’s Hall ; 50/. were given to him, 

1017, Sept. 2, a gold cup was given 
to James I. (as described before). The 
charter by which the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Coventry now act, was 
granted by James I. in 1621; but he 
refused to do so, until he was certified 
by the Bishop of the diocese of the 
conformity of the inhabitants of Co- 
ventry to the rules of the Church, viz. 
kneeling at the Sacrament; about 
which, at that time, there was a dis- 
pute. This King also gave directions 
for the establishment of a military gar- 
den in Coventry. There is a half- 
length painting of this Monarch in St. 
Mary’s Hall. 

1640. It was intended to have given 
Charles I. a purse with 200 pieces, and 
the Prince a purse with 100 pieces, if 
they came to Coventry. The money 
was collected, but afterwards returned, 
by order of the Committee of Seques- 
trators. 

1660. The Corporation sent to 
Charles IT. a silver bason and ewer, 
with 50 pieces of gold. 








Cup presented to James II. 


On Sept. 1, 1687, James HI. came 
to Coventry, and was met by the 
Mayor, &c. He was presented with a 


Cups, &c. presented by the Citizens. of Coventry. 
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Cup and cover of massy gold, weigh- 
ing about 3lb. which cost 17 1/. 17s. Gd. 
On one side were engraved the King’s 
Arms; aud on the other, the Elephant 
and Castle, (the aris of the City of 
Coventry). On the top of the cover 
was a Royal crown. The King re- 
ceived it, and then gave it to Lord 
Dartmouth, the Master of the Horse, 
saying, ‘* I would have your Lordship 
receive this Cup and Cover, as a mark 
of the City of Coventry’s concern for 
your father.” During the time of the 
civil wars, it appears that Col. W. 
Legge (his Lordship’s father) was con- 
fined in Coventry Gaol, after being 
taken prisoner at the battle of Wor- 
cester, but from whence he finally es- 
caped. The King went to St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, where he touched 
nearly 300 people for the evil, and 
then retired to St. Mary’s Hall to din- 
ner, where he was entertained with 
sea and river fish, and sweetmeats, it 
being Friday. The King, it seems, 
was highly diverted at the accidental 
fall of one of the tables, which min- 
gled the fish and sweetmeats together 
among the company! ‘The King then 
left the City, and pursued his journey 
towards Banbury. 

From this time the Corporation dis- 
continued the practice of giving away 
Cups. Other Cups of less value, sums 
of money, &c. were given to noble- 
men, &c. at various periods, but which 
are unnecessary here to particularize. 

W. Reaver. 


Mr. Ursay, Aug. 8. 
EING lately on an excursion into 
Devonshire, to view some of the 
numerous natural beauties with which 
that county (almost above all others) 
abounds, was attracted to the pa- 
rish of Holne, on the verge of Dart- 
moor, as that parish is resorted to by 
all tourists, from its romantic and 
highly picturesque scenery, the river 
Dart, which rises only a few miles 
above it in the mountainous moor, 
beautifully meandering in its serpen- 
tine course among the woods and 
rocks with which it abounds. 

As is my general custom, I visited 
the parish church, which | found ex- 
tremely neat, and in good order, paved 
with large blocks of granite, here term- 
ed, from their natural bed, moor-stone. 
I was more particularly struck with 
the rare enrichments of its antient pul- 
pit, of which I send you a sketch. ‘It 
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is beautifully carved, gilt, and highly 
ornamented, and around it are various 
coats of arms. * 

This is one of the few antient and 
enriched wooden pulpits in the county 
of Devon, which are particularized by 
Mr. Lysons in his Magna Britanaia. 

Holne, or (as it is sometimes written) 
Holme, takes its name (according to 
Mr. Polwhele) from the abundance of 
large holly or holm trees, which grow 
in the chace, and not elsewhere. 

The manor, and almost the whole 
of the parish, is the property of Sir 
Bourchier Wrey, bart.; and the late 
baronet a few years since erected a 
moderately sized villa, situated in a 
most delightful spot in the park, on 
the banks of the Dart. The principal 
seat of the family is at Tawstock near 
Barnstaple, where is a mansion-house, 
on the banks of the river Taw, sur- 
passed by few (if any) in the county, 
surrounded by richly varied ground, 
and ornamented with stately and mag- 
nificent trees. 

The manor of Holne and Holne 
Chace were formerly part of the ba- 
rony of Barnstaple, and passed (with 
Tawstock) successively to the Audleys 
and the Bourchiers (Lords Fitzwarren 
and Earls of Bath), from whom they 
descended to the present possessor. 

** Here (says Risdon) Edulph an- 
tiently, then Otheline, inherited half a 
hide of land. After him, William 
Bozun, since Nicholas de la Yeo.” 

It appears from an eo that 
the manor was possessed by Henry 
Earl of Bath in the year 1644. 

The Wreys are not only among the 
most ancient and respectable families 
in the county of Devon, but can boast 
even of Royal blood, being descended 
from King Edward the Third. 

The Church of Holne was appro- 
aye to the neighbouring rich Ab- 
bey of Buckfast ; and the impropria- 
tion, as well as the patronage of the 
vicarage, are now vested in the Rev. 
Samuel Lane, M.A. the present Vicar. 
It came to him by descent from the 
Nosworthys, whose ancestor obtained 
it by marriage with the heiress of Hunt. 

I cannot finish this letter to you 
without mentioning an important fact, 
which it may be interesting and_be- 





* Weare sorry that in the sketch sent by 
our Correspondent, the coats are not suffi- 
ciently made out. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive a more particular account before the 
engraving is published. Epir. 


neficial to the public to know, It 
relates to the exemption of the inhabit- 
ants of Dartmoor and its vicinage from 
pulmonary complaints. It is said that 
in the parishes bordering upon Dart- 
moor, particularly in the south-east 
at viz. the parishes of Holne, 

uckland, Widdicombe, &c. &c. that 
dreadful malady, .the consumption, 
which, like a canker-worm, silently 
and gradually undermines youth and 

eauty, is there wholly unknown; 
and there has not been an instance, in 
the memory of the oldest persons liv- 
ing, of its originating in the pure air 
of that district. 

Itis well known that great numbers 
of consumptive patients are sent every 
year from all parts of the kingdom to 
certain towns on the sea coast, both in 
Devon and Cornwall, but it is not 
perhaps duly considered how smail 
the proportion is of those who return 
to their homes benefited, and how 
many are left corpses in the church or 
charch-yard of the place where they 
have sojourned. 

It is not intended to suggest that, 
after the terrible disorder has been 
well rooted, a removal to the air of 
Dartmoor would effect a cure; but 
that, in its incipient state, that tone 
and vigour might be imparted to the 
constitution, which would stop the 
progress of the malady. It might be 
preventive, but not remedial. Veni- 
enti occurrite morbo. 

This communication is made to you, 
Sir, in the hope that it may attract the 
notice and attention of some medical 
gentleman, who may be induced to 
make further inquiry, and ascertain 
the facts stated. Dr. Jenner’s acute 
mind was first led to Vaccination by 
an accidental observation. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, July 30. 

: ie very imperfect and unsatisfac- 

tory manner in which the an- 
cient Coinage of Scotland has been il- 
lustrated, must often have been matter 
of surprise to those who take an inte- 
rest in this study, particularly when it 
is considered that Scotland abounds 
with literary talent, and has at least its 
eee of eminent antiquaries, The 
imited extent of this series of coins, 
which only commences in the 12th 
century, may render it perhaps not so 
interesting as those of many other 
countries ; and the imperfect and con- 
fused Acts of Parliament on this sub- 
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ject must deter many from a closer in- 
vestigation. The series, however, con- 
sidering its extent, is undoubtedly a 
most interesting one, embracing a 
great variety of coins and places of 
mintage; and that it has met with so 
little attention, has been matter of re- 
gret to many of our intelligent writers. 

‘he works of Anderson, Snelling, and 
Cardonnel, are all of them very imper- 
fect; and even taken together, would 
not present us with any thing near the 
information which might be afforded ; 
for, even in Ireland, | have met with 
a number of specimens, not noticed by 
any of these writers; and we may well 
suppose that a still greater number 
must exist in Scotland. I cannot hope 
that the few observations I have been 
able to make, will remove many of the 
difficulties with which this branch of 
our national antiquities seems embar- 
rassed; but they may be of some use to 
those who shall undertake what is so 
much wanting, a detailed and circum- 
stantial account of the Scottish Coin- 
age. 

Whether any coins have been disco- 
vered of earlier date than those of Wil- 
liam the Lion, seems very question- 
able; those published by Anderson 
and Snelling, bearing mullets on the 
reverse, all probably belong to Alex- 
ander LI. both from the mullets which 
do not occur on the first coins of Wil- 
liam; and the form of the cross, and 
the type of the heads, which strongly 
resemble the later coins of William, 
and the early ones of Alexander II. ; 
nor have | seen any coin, or engraving 
of one, which had any appearance of 
being earlier than Willem, except 
those published by Snelling, p. 41, 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, as coins of the Isle of 
Man, the last of which is also pub- 
lished by Pinkerton, vol. 11. pl. 1, 
No. 10; these have been supposed, 
and I think with much probability, to 
be Scottish, from their resemblance to 
the first coinage of William. The let- 
ters DOM appear legible on the ob- 
verse of No. 5, and I should be in- 
clined to appropriate it to Donald or 
Domnald, who reigned in 1093-94, 
did not the types appear rather of the 
time of Stephen or Henry II. There 
was also a King of the Isle of Man 
named Donald, who reigned about the 
same time as the Scottish Donald ; but 
the same objection would prevent our 
assigning it to him; it is indeed possi- 
ble that the above letters may have 
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been intended for Dominus, and that 
it may have been struck by John, 
when Dominus Hyberniz, as the re- 
verse of this coin is very like that of 
the halfpence inscribed ‘‘ Johannes 
Dom. ;” but I am certainly more in- 
clined to attribute it to Scotland.— 
No. 2, published by Snelling, in the 
same plate, is probably an ill-struck 
coin of William. 


WILLIAM THE Lion. 


The coins of this prince are very 
numerous, and present us with many 
varieties of type, some of which are 
given by Snelling, and some by Car- 
donnel ; the first fifteen numbers pub- 
lished by the latter had not been dis- 
covered when Snelling wrote his ac- 
count of the Scottish coinage; -but it 
seems rather extraordinary, that many 
of those published by Snelling are not 
noticed by Cardonnel, particularly 
those having heads regarding the left ; 
the latter writer even says, that this 
King’s profile invariably regards the 
right: and although he may have in- 
tended to apply this observation only 
to his first coinage, he has, in speaking 
of the second coinage, noticed those 
only on which the head regards the 
right; there can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that some of this King’s coins 
bear the head to the left. I have, in- 
deed, in my own collection one differ- 
ent from those published by any of the 
writers on this subject ; it bears on the 
obverse, the King’s head to the left, 
without any sceptre, and has on the 
head a crown of five pearls, surmount- 
ed by a cross of four, and the legend 
>t< LE] REIL: WILAM; and on the 
reverse, a short double cross, and four 
hexagonal mullets, similar to Nos. 
16, 17, Cardonnel, and the legend 
> RAVL: ON : ROCIEIBV; it is in 
fine preservation, and weighs 22 grs. 
On the first 15 numbers of Cardonnel, 
nearly the same type appears, and on 
most the legend LE] REM WILAM. 
That this was his first coinage, or at 
least that it was earlier than that of 
any of his other coins which have been 
discovered, is almost certain, not only 
from the reasons assigned by Cardon- 
nel, viz. that this money was probably 
struck by foreign artificers sent over 
during the King’s imprisonment in 
Normandy, which event occurred at 
an early period of his reign, to coin 
the large sum of 40,000 marks for the 
King’s ransom, and that four of the 
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places where this money was minted, 
were the castles of Roxburgh, Ber- 
wick, Edinburgh, and Stirling, which 
were delivered up to England, until 
this sum was paid; but also from the 
type of the obverse, which resembles 
that of many of Henry I. and Stephen’s 
coins; and from the circumstance that 
the mullets which occur on the coins 
of Alexander IT. and all his successors 
until Robert IIl. are found on the 
other coins of William, but not on 
these. His next money was probably 
that bearing mullets on the reverse, 
and on the obverse a head regarding 
the right, in which particular it resem- 
bles the former; and his last coinage, 
that on which the head regards the 
left, as those coins of Alexander II. 
which bear the short cross on the re- 
verse, and appear the most ancient, 
have also the soot regarding the left. 
The legends LE] REIT WILAM or 
WILAME! REIX, are most common 
on his first coinage, and WILLE!L- 
MVS RElX on those subsequent; but 
no general rule can be established on 
this point, as the first and third, which 
are the most common of these three 
legends, are to be found on all the va- 
rious types. It is probable, however, 
that the French legend was not used 
until the period of the King’s imprison- 
ment, and that if any money was struck 
by him before that time, it bore the 
inscription WILAM@ REIX. The mo- 
neyers seem not to have belonged to 
any particular town, but probably ac- 
companied the King in his visit to dif- 
ferent places, and struck money in 
them. 1 have met with only six names 
of the moneyers of this reign, of which 
Adam occurs on the coins of Edin- 
burgh, Stirling, Roxburgh, and Ber- 
wick; Hue on those of Edinburgh 
and Roxburgh, Raul on those of Rox- 
burgh and Stirling, Walter on those 
of Edinburgh, Perth, and Stirling, 
Folpold on those of Perth, and Wilam 
on those of Berwick. The name Hue 
Walter without the name of the place 
of mintage, is also found on a great 
many of the later coins of this prince, 
which are supposed to have been struck 
at Edinburgh. HVEl WX E\D, ac- 
cording to Cardonnel, appears on some; 
and in Mr. Leybourn’s collection is 
one which bears WALTEIREID. 

In a future letter I purpose conti- 
nuing these remarks on the coins of 
Scotland. Joun Linpsay. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 2. 
i& was with much interest I perused 

in p. 490 of Parti. the answer of 
my friend Mr. Bowles to my objec- 
tions against his theories on Celtic an- 
tiquities. With every wish to avoid 
repetition, I shall be as brief as possi- 
ble in my rejoinder. 

With regard to the papa ee beg 
permission to refer your readers to my 
essay on that interesting antiquity in 
the Gent. Mag. for July 1827, p. 23. 
I there advance by a series of strong 
arguments, the opinion that it is truly 
the Fosse road, one of the four greater 
highways named in the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, and again reverted 
to in those of William the First. In 
that dissertation it has been my ob- 
ject to prove that the real Fosse road 
connected the estuary of the Severn 
with the shores of Kent, and that it 
received its name from the peculiar 
conformation in its passage across the 
Wiltshire downs, of that portion of it 
which is now known as the Wans- 
dyke. The jocose argument of my 
friend, that the base of the Fosse 
would hardly afford room for the pas- 
sage ‘fof two wheelbarrows,”’ has no 
weight with me; he must not suppose 
in those early days the use of such 
broad and capacious vehicles as we 
now every day meet, and he must also 
call to mind, that, during the revolu- 
tion of 1800 or 2000 years, the base of 
the Fosse must have become consider- 
ably narrowed by the mere increment 
of vegetable mould. Iwill further 
add, that its sinuous course is no argu- 
ment against my hypothesis, as this is 
a characteristic of similar roads in those 
early ages. The British villages on 
the neighbouring plains are connected, 
as I can ocularly demonstrate to my 
friend, by similar though minor Fosse 
roads, decidedly Fosse roads, but with 
sinuosities as great and as unaccount- 
able as those of the Wansdyke. Mr. 
Bowles must also bear in mind, that 
the sinuous line, where no impeding 
obstacle intervenes, is as inapplicable 
to a rampart as a road. He asserts it 
to be a rampart of the Belge against 
the Celts; but these strong arguments 
militate against this supposition, that 
there is no certainty as to their alleged 
wars, and that the vallum is on the 
wrong side of the Fosse, since it bor- 
ders next on the precipitous scarp of 
a range of hills. 

With regard to Tan Hill, Mr. 
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Bowles imputes to me what is the real 
inconsistency of his own theory. Al- 
though I expressly said, that I doubt 
the prior dedication of the hill at all; 

et, if so, I impute it (not to Jupiter 
aah but) as most probable, to 
Diana, and subsequently to St. Anne, 
as here is unity of sex, and some har- 
mony of character; yet Mr. Bowles 
most unaccountably says thus: ‘‘Grant- 
ing the first Christians adapted heathen 
names to the names of their saints, is 
it likely they would change the name 
of a great rough Celtic god to a meek 
and holy lady?” ‘‘ Again,” says he, ** I 
cannot recollect a man turned into a 
lady among the early Roman Catholic 
saints.” My friend, I repeat, strangely 
confuses my expressed sentiments. It 
is Mr. Bowles himself, not I, who, to 
the confusion of the sexes, ip 
the hill of St. Anne by a prior dedica- 
tion to Jupiter Tanaris, ‘‘a great rough 
Celtic god,” and then to the Catholic 
and female St. Anne! 

Mr. Bowles thus proceeds: ‘* But I 
recollect a wooden fortification turned 
into a lady! Cad-a-Ryne is the strong 
hold above the water; in the Roman 
Calendar it comes out the gentle St. 
Catherine! There is a Catherine- 
street, Salisbury, and the ‘dilectus 
lapis,’ Dr. Fowler, lives on the Cad!” 
This is an etymology more congenial, 
I suspect, to the mind of a Cambro- 
Briton, than to my own. I have the 
highest respect for the natives of the 
Principality, and number many of 
them amongst my most valued friends ; 
but I must caution Mr. Bowles against 
lending too ready an ear to their ety- 
mologies, as, in the instinctive indal- 

ence of their amiable naticnal feel- 
ings, they are ever intent on turning 
all words into the current of their na- 
tive language. A curious and strong 
instance of this I will now mention. 
It is, I believe, generally admitted that 
the names of English cities, towns, 
and villages, are almost without ex- 
ception derived from the Saxon tongue; 
yet Jones in his Celtic Dictionary (a 
work I believe of some repute amongst 
his countrymen), derives the names of 
all our cities and principal towns from 
the Welch! 

Mr. Bowles is peculiarly unfortunate 
in the illustration of his hypothesis, by 
sending us to the city of Salisbury, 
which did not receive existence prior 
to the thirteenth century. The Ca- 
tholics of that day named two neigh- 
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bouring streets after their favourite 
saints Anne and Catherine. St. Anne- 
street is by a common abbreviating 
rocess corrupted by the vulgar into 
Tan-street * (here is no Jupiter Tana- 
ris!) and Catherine-street, instead of 
being a ‘‘ Cad-a-Ryne, or strong-hold 
above the water,” occupies the site of 
what would be otherwise a watered 
meadow, since the water from the ri- 
ver is at this time conveyed through 
the street ; and the neighbouring emi- 
nence, on which our friend Dr, 
Fowler, the “dilectus Iapis,’’ resides, 
is not, as Mr. Bowles suggests, “the 
Cad,” an imaginary Catherine-hill, but 
a rising ground ever known by the 
name of Milford-hill! Thus much 
for the Salisbury Cad-a-Ryne. 

I am censured, Mr. Urban, for not 
lacing implicit confidence in Cesar. 
No one has a higher esteem -for that 
valuable author than myself. I place 
the greatest reliance on the historic 
facts, in which he was himself en- 
gaged, in the details of his interesting 
wars; but when he descants on the 
religious and civil polity, on the man- 
ners and customs of nations, to him 
barbarian, and little known, and a- 
mongst which he moved as an hostile 
and partial stranger, and with the aid 
of an interpreter, I read him with an 
hesitating reflection, and unfettered by 
a blind veneration, I will exercise my 
reason in the attempt to separate truth 
from error. I have no desire to limit 
the faith of my friend. He may with 
Cesar believe in the ludicrous immo- 
lation of the human holocaust in the 
wicker image ;—he may with Cesar 
believe in the prodigies said to have 
occurred at divers places on the day in 
which he gave his great defeat to Pom- 
pey;—he may believe many other 
things, to which I refuse my assent, 
however strangely he may censure my 
want of faith ;—but I will never be- 
lieve that, contrary to the custom of 





* This difference, however, may be ob- 
served between St. Anne’s-street and St. 
Anne’s-hill (supposing that the hill in 
dispute had that name). In the former 
case, St. Anne’s-street is easily converted 
into Tan-street, from the possessive par- 
ticle *s meeting with another s in the initial 
of the following word, and their enunciation 
being blended together; but the same pro- 
cess would not abridge St. Anne’s-hill into 
Tan-hill, but only to Tan’s-hill, which ap- 
pellation we have not heard that the emi- 
nence in question has ever possessed.—Ep. 
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the earliest and least civilized nations, 
the ancient Gauls and Britons paid in 
their worship, as derived from the pla- 
netary system, a higher homage to 
Mercury than to the Sun. 

As Stonehenge and Abury are sur- 
rounded by barrows of probably much 
greater antiquity than the time of the 
Romans; and as Druidism was coeval 
with the days of Czsar, I am sanction- 
ed in my belief that those religious 
temples are also of an age long prior to 
Druidism and the Romans ; especially 
as they and all similar temples through- 
out the world, are ‘‘ ever found in the 
most open and campaign countries.” 

Mr. Bowles levels a blow at my as- 
tronomical system of Abury and Sil- 
bury. To this I cannot male a better 
answer, than by repeating from my 
dissertation on these venerable antiqui- 
ties, which appeared in your Maga- 
zine of January last, that the great 
Plato erred by making the Sun and 
the Moon to move in neighbouring 
eoncentric circles. Is there, then, I 
ask, any thing absurd in the supposi- 
tion, that the astronomical founders of 
Abury, supposed them to move toge- 
ther in an epicycle? I must also re- 
mind my friend that Tycho Brahe, in 
comparatively modern and enlightened 
days, did not less absurdly err in found- 
ing his solar system on an indefensible 
theory of epicycles. The association 
of the Sun and Moon is common in 
modern as in ancient days; and let me 
remind my friend, they lovingly ‘* tra- 
vel together,” as the sole bearings of 
his own armorial coat. The early 
Greeks assigned the Isle of Delos as 
the place of birth of these great and 
twin luminaries of Heaven; let my 
friend again remember, that the two 
temples within the large circle on the 
body of the serpent at Abury denote 
the worship of two deities, and that 
the name itself of ** Abiri,” that is, 
**Potentes,” the ‘ Mighty Ones,” 
points out, with an undeniable preci- 
sion, that the appropriation of this ve- 
nerable antiquity was to a plurality of 
gods, and not to Mercury alone, who 
occupied an inferior station in the so- 
lar system of the most early nations, 
an inferior station in the nomenclature 
of days as arranged by them in accord- 
ance to that system, and doubtless an 
inferior regard to this planet was given 
by them in their religious adoration of 
these moving spirits, which with an 
union of simplicity and awe they con- 


sidered as wielding the destinies of the 
universe. 

Mercury, in the Egyptian system of 
astronomy, moved in an epicycle as 
the nearest satellite of the Sun. If we 
then consider (which we justly may) 
the origin of the Caduceus as Egyp- 
tian, we may well suppose, that in 
those ages he was mythologically con- 
sidered as the messenger of the Sun, 
and not that of the distant Jupiter, 
and that the Caduceus was really the 
type of the Sun, the chief deity in the 
estimation of the most early nations. 
It represented originally, in my opi- 
nion (however now incorrectly depict: 
ed), the Sun in the vernal equinox, 
ranging in his course through the 
northern and southern portions of the 
ecliptic designated by the two serpents 
(let it not be forgotten by my friend, 
that Macrobius does say the ancients 
represented the zodiac under the simi- 
litude of a serpent), and thus affording 
an emblem of his official authority. 

In further corroboration of this opi- 
nion, let us look at the origin of the 
Caduceus, as given by the corrupted 
mythology of after times. It is said by 
Hyginus and others, that Mercury, 
finding the shell of the tortoise on the 
sea-shore, pleased with the sound of 
the concave body, affixed to it seven 
strings, and presented it, not to Jupi- 
ter, his great lord and master, as as- 
sumed by my friend,—but to Apollo 
(or the Sun), who, in return gave to 
him (his attending satellite) a wand, a 
simple wand. The real origin of the 
Caduceus being thus lost, or rather 
corrupted in the lapse of ages, the an- 
nexation of the serpents was thus fur- 
ther supplied by Hyginus and other 
mythologists; they said, that Mer- 
cury, passing through Arcadia, saw 
two serpents fighting, and interposing 
the wand between them, he thus 
caused the cessation of hostilities. From 
thence, it is averred, the ancients add- 
ed two serpents to the wand, and form- 
ed the entire Caduceus. Will my 
friend Mr. Bowles rely on this most 
unsatisfactory origin of the Caduceus ? 
Will he trust on these clumsy and dis- 
jointed portions of its history, and 
realize in his mind the palpable ab- 
surdities of fiction? Or will he not 
rather adopt the more rational hypo- 
thesis of its origin, and with me regard 
it as the type of the Sun, the greatest 
luminary of the heavens, the chief 
deity of pristine idolatry, and placed 
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in the hands of Mercury (who, as a 
planet, was considered, according to 
the Egyptian system of astronomy, to 
be the nearest satellite of the Sun), as 
a symbol of the power and authority 
of the one, and as a guide to credence 
in the other. Epw. Duke. 


Mr. Ursan, Aug. 7. 

LLOW me, intaking a friendly and 

good-humoured leave of my oppo- 
nent Mr. Miles (parti. p. 493), to ask 
him, what is the nominative case to the 
verb “colunt,”. in his quotation from 
Cesar, viz. “* Deum maximé Mercu- 
rium colunt?””? His answer must be, 
not Britanni, but Galli. And there- 
fore this quotation, on which he places 
so much reliance, as to urge it repeat- 
edly, avails nothing to his purpose, but 
rather militates against it; for the sub- 
ject of our dispute is not a Gallic, but 
a British custom. 

Equally extraordinary is his mode of 
inferring the great skill in navigation, 
and the great extent of commerce, 
which the early Britons possessed, be- 
cause Cesar has charged them with 
having assisted the Veneti in his war- 
fare with that people. Is Mr. Miles 
not aware that Czsar’s excuse for in- 
vading Britain is similar to the pretext 
which every ambitious conqueror, from 
the days of Ninus to those of Buona- 
parte inclusively, has made for the ex- 
tending of his conquests? A few co- 
racles, containing each a single person, 
which composed the whole navy of 
early Britain, were a sorry fleet to 
transport to a distant shore a formida- 
ble body of British auxiliaries. 

Thus much for the logical inferences 
of Mr. Miles, who, foreseeing the un- 
avoidable issue of the contest, has pru- 
dently declined the further prosecution 
of it, and left the decision to myself 
and Cesar. Come forward, then, thou 
unprincipled subverter of thy country’s 
liberties, and first convince me of the 
justness of thy pretensions to the cha- 
racter of an impartial and accurate his- 
torian. Hast thou strictly adhered to 
truth in every narrative of thy Com- 
mentaries? Dost thou not stand con- 
victed of partiality, misrepresentation, 
and falsehood, in thy relation of thy 
military encounters with the Britons? 
Didst thou not show thy back to them, 
and fly with disgrace from their shores? 
Why then dost thou boast of victories 
which thou never gainedst? And why 
did thy flatterers order a supplication 
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of 20 days for conquests, which thou 
didst not dare to secure by garrisoning 
a single fortress, or leaving behind thee 
a single soldier in the island? If thou 
hast imposed on the eredulity of thy 
readers in one instance, mayest thon 
not impose also in another, and in 
another, &c. ad infinitum. Away with 
thee. I respect and admire the pure 
Latinity of thy style, but I deny thee 
the praise of being a correct and accu- 
rate historian. For from what source 
didst thou collect thy materials? Didst 
thou ever hold a personal conversation 
with a British Druid? If not, thy in- 
formation came from hearsay testi- 
mony, a suspicious source, and liable 
to mistakes. ‘Thy Commentaries have 
been cited as evidence to prove the 
olytheism of the primeval Britons. 
Now have the goodness to inform me 
in what page, and in what section, 
didst thou hazard this assertion? Thou 
hast indeed asserted that the Druids 
were wont to discourse on the nature 
and power of the immortal gods ;— 
discourse, thou didst not use the word 
believe. And we have reason to sus- 
pect that thou didst prefer the plural 
number more in conformity to the 
prejudices of thy countrymen, than to 
the dictates of truth. The British 
Chroniclers, whose testimony on a 
British subject is surely as_ respectable 
as thine, unanimously concur in affirm- 
ing that the British Druids acknow- 
ledged the existence of one Supreme 
God, under the symbolical representa- 
tion of the solar orb, and elementary 
fire. And here I cannot but remark 
the difference that lies between these 
writers and thee, between the charac- 
teristic nationality that distinguishes 
thy assertions, and that which distin- 
guishes theirs. Thou writest in the 
plural number Deorum, because thou 
art a Roman and a polytheist: they 
write in the singular, Duw, because 
they are Britons and monotheists. 
Thou, to please and humour the vul- 
gar part of thy countrymen: they to 
please and obey their conscience. 
Thou art describing the Gallic, they 
the British Druids; the former in 
their state of corruption and degene- 
racy, occasioned by a commixture first 
with the Phoczan colony of Mar- 
seilles, next of Roman intruders; the 
latter in their original and unadul- 
terated purity and perfection, preserved 
by a strict and severe prohibition of 
foreign intercourse. Secing then, that 
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nothing can be gathered from thy 
Commentaries that favours the hypo- 
thesis of Messrs. Bowles and Miles, I 
conjure thee to exercise the power 
with which as an author thou art in- 
vested, and interdict the perversion of 
thy writings, whereby thou hast been 
often made to say, as in the present 
instance, what thou didst not say, and 
brought to prove what in fair inter- 
pretation thou canst not prove. 

Mr. Miles has made a_ philological 
discovery, for which { give him cre- 
dit. He has found that there is not 
only an affinity, but also a strict iden- 
tity, between the ancient languages of 
Phoenicia and Britain, and that the 
primitive names of this island are to 
be derived, not from a British, but 
from a Pheenician root. This is a 
discovery of great importance, which 
I doubt not will be duly appreciated 
by future antiquaries. 

Yours, &c. 


Mr. Ursan, July 18. 
OUR Magazine has lately been 
enriched with epitaphs written by 

Dr. Routh, the President of Magdalen 
College Oxford. 

There remains one epitaph, often 
much admired for its simplicity, ele- 
gaut conciseness, and felicity of ex- 
pression. A tablet of white mar- 
ble, one foot seven inches high, and 
two feet four inches wide, was erected 
some years ago by Dr. Routh on the 
western wall of the antechapel at 
Magdalen College, near the spot 
where the President Oliver was buried ; 
it bears the following inscription :— 
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CORPVS . HIC . SITVM . EST 
IOANNIS . OLIVARII . S.T.P. 
PRAESIDIS . OPTIMI . ET , DOCTISSIMI 
SVA . SPONTE . PAVPERIS 
VIX . ANN. LXI 
QVI.CVM.AD.,. DOMVM . FORTVNASQ .8VAS 
CAROLI . CAVSA . AMISSAS.. REDIISSET 
POST . PAVLO . HOMINIBVS . EXEMPTVS . EST 
HAVE .ANIMA . EGREGIA . FORSITAN. ET 
HVIC . SAECVLO . EXEMPLO. FVTVRA 
The earliest notices which we meet 
with of Dr. Oliver inform us that he 
was a native of Kent, and originally of 
Merton College, and that subsequently 
he became Demy and Fellow of Mag- 
dalen College. He had the good for- 
tune to have for his pupil Edward 
Hyde, afterwards the celebrated Lord 
Gent. Mac. August, 1828. 
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MERLINUS. 


Chancellor Clarendon, who was “ en- 
tered a student of Magdalen Hall 
under the tuition of Mr. Joh. Oliver 
of Magdalen College in Lent Term, 
1622.” See Bliss’s Athen. Oxon. vol. 
iii. p. 1020. On Sept. 2t, 1638, 
Oliver was installed a prebendary of 
Winchester; he had been early pa- 
tronized, as it appears from Kennet 
and Wood, by Abp. Laud, who ap- 
pointed him his domestic chaplain. 
Among the MSS. of the learned 
Henry Wharton, will be found the 
Archbishop’s letter to the Earl of 
Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain, re- 
commending Dr. Oliver to be the 
King’s chaplain, 1640.” Dr. Oliver 
was a contemporary and friend of the 
excellent Hammond, at Magdalen 
College, and his companion in retire- 
ment at the commencement of the 
factions and dissensions in 1643, in 
which year we find them both taking 
refuge with their old tutor, Dr. Tho- 
mas Buckner, and subsequently jour- 
neying together to Magdalen College, 
on the occasion of Dr. Oliver having 
been fixed on to fill the vacancy in 
the presidentship of that society, by 
the death of Bishop Frewen. See 
Fell’s Life of Hammond, pp. 27—33. 
He was formally elected to this situa- 
tion in 1644, after he had lost all the 
preferments which he before enjoyed. 
In 1647 he was ejected from his situa- 
tion by the Commissioners for the 
reformation of the University, and in 
1648, by the Visitors in their own 
persons. 

** Afterwards living in obscurity 
and in great hardships, he wanted the 
charities which he before bestowed on 
the poor and the public.” In Feb- 
ruary 1660, according to Kennet, he 
was made Rural Dean of Stamford in 
Lincolnshire, by Bishop Sanderson ; 
and in May in the same year he was 
reinstated in his presidentship, ‘* being 
the first of all loyal heads that was 
restored to what they had lost in the 
University.” In this year also he was 

romoted, through the interest of the 
yoo Chancellor Clarendon, to the 
Deanery of Worcester. His enjoy- 
ment of these dignities was of short 
duration; for he died on the 27th of 
October 1661, and was buried October 
30, in Magdalen College, ‘in the 
outer chapel near the north door,” 
(Gutch), and, as Kennet tells us, 
“‘with great solemnity, the whole 
University attending his corpse, with 
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great expression: of sorrow for so un- 
valuable a loss; whose memory is pre- 
cious to all who knew him, either in 
his academical exercises and offices, or 
when Domestic Chaplain to that re- 
nowned martyr, William Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, or since all 
along these last worst times.” ‘* This 
most learned, meek, and pious person, 
was. strangely desirous to leave this 
world, though few alive had such 
temptations to stay in it. The little 
which he had got since his Majesty’s 
return he gave to pious uses, either to 
the poor, or reparation of churches, 
viz. St. Paul’s, Winchester, Wor- 
cester, and to his College.” 

See A. Wood's Athen. Oxon. by 
Bliss, vol. iv. p. 300.—Kennet’s Re- 
gister and Chron. pp. 152, 552, 375.— 
Gale’s Antiq. of Winchester, p. 123. 
—Green’s Hist. and Antiq. of Wor- 
cester, vol. ii. p. 225.—Walker’s Suf- 
ferings of the Clergy, p. 122. 


On Encuisu Torocrapny. 
Abridged from the preface to Mr. 
Hunter's Deanery of Doncaster. 
(Concluded from p. 16.) 


PASS to the sources of information 
respecting the Ecclesiastical depart- 
ment. 

In the early ages of society the rights 
of the possessors and cultivators of the 
soil were correlative with a right inhe- 
rent in ecclesiastical personages to a 
certain portion of the produce, to be 
employed in purposes connected with 
religion, and perhaps also with cha- 
rity. This portion was rendered to 
ithe officiating minister in some edifice 
raised for the convenient performance 
of the rites of Christianity, containing 
a font, an altar, and surrounded bya 
burying-ground, with convenient space 
within the walls for the assemblage of 
the people inhabiting its vicinity, 
either for the solemnization of rites of 
a more personal nature, or of those in 
which all had a common interest. A 
church, a presbyter, and a certain dis- 
trict, the tithe of which belonged to 
the presbyter for the use of his office, 
constituted a parish. But the pres- 
byter had usually a manse and certain 
portions of land beside the revenue 
that he derived under the denomina- 
tion of tithe, or from oblations at par- 
ticular seasons, or on account of parti- 
cular services. The distribution of 
the country into particular parishes 
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took place dt so early a period that it 
is not to be illustrated by documentary 
evidence, and the progress of that dis- 
tribution (for it is manifest to all who 
have looked intimately into the sub- 
ject, that all inquiries into the time 
when England was divided into pa- 
rishes are completely nugatory, for 
that this distribution was going on for 
several centuries, as the lords of ma- 
nors became rich enongh or devout 
enough to think of erecting a church 
for the use of their tenants,) is only to 
be learned, if it can be learned at all, 
from a comprehensive survey of the 
state of the country. We i for 
the most part who were the founders 
of the churches, that is of the pa- 
rishes, by observing in whom the 
patronage was vested in the earliest 
times to which we can ascend, who 
was usually the possessor of the prin- 
cipal or sub lay fee; or by grants, 
many of which now remain in the 
chartularies of monastic institutions, 
which some early patron made of the 
church to some religious foundation. 
Of the parishes and parish churches 
within the deanery of Doncaster, 
there is only one of which we have 
any direct and positive evidence re- 
specting its foundation,—the church 
of Doncaster itself; of which Bede 
distinctly relates that it was founded 
by King Edwin, under the auspices 
of Paulinus. Of many other of our 
churches, however, we have indirect 
evidence of their foundation almost 
equally decisive. 

Where the constitution of a church 
in a presbyter, persona, or rector, has 
remained undisturbed on its primitive 
basis, there is little for the historian to 
do but to collect, in the best manner 
he is able, an account of the descent 
of the right to nominate the rector; 
and, secondly, to show who in succes- 
sion have held that highly important 
office in a parish. Moduses are pri- 
vate agreements between a rector and 
his parishioners respecting the collec- 
tion of his tithe, and these are far too 
dangerous things to be meddled with 
by the topographical historian. But 
it has happened in many parishes that 
the original constitution has been sub- 
verted; the rector has disappeared, 
and a new character has been intro- 
duced, the vicar, vicarius, the vice 
gerent of the rector, or of the commu- 
nity or lay person who came to repre- 
sent the rector. The origin of this 
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was the affection of the patrons to the 
monastic establishments in the first 
instance, and in the second, the lean- 
ing of the diocesan to the interests of 
those communities. A patron, wliile 
he kept the manor, would give the 
church, that is, the right of nomi- 
nating the persona, to some monastic 
foundation. A bishop would allow 
that foundation not only to possess 
this right of nomination, but to parti- 
cipate with the person nominated in 
the profits of the benefice. In other 
words, the monastic body became the 
persona, and took in the first instance 
the profits of the living, while the 
parochial duty was performed by a 
clerk nominated by them as their 
vicar or deputy. But the diocesans 
were not so inattentive to the rights of 
the secular clergy as to allow the mo- 
nastic institutions to make what bar- 
gain they pleased with their deputy ; 
they usually interfered between the 
monastic body and the vicar, appoint- 
ing what portion of the profits of the 
living should be set apart for the 
maintenance of the vicar, and what 
should remain to the monastery. 
This is what is meant by the ordina- 
tion of a vicarage. In some of the 
parishes within the deanery of Doncas- 
ter no vicarage was ever ordained ; but 
in general we find that vicars were 
appointed, and in speaking of such 
parishes it becomes the duty of the 
topographer, first, to show what por- 
tion of the profits were severed from 
the rectory and settled upon the vicar, 
and secondly who, under the denomi- 
nation of vicar, have supplied to the 
parish the loss of its resident rector. 

At the dissolution of monasteries 
the rights which they had possessed in 
the benefices passed to the crown, and 
were in most instances granted out at 
an early period to private persons, who 
thus became the persone or rectors of 
the parishes. Of these grants some 
useful information is to be obtained 
from the Augmentation Office ; and we 
should trace the course which these 
interests took, especially when, as was 
sometimes the case, the right of ap- 
pointing the vicar accompanied the 
possession of what was reserved by the 
rector. 

We have two valuable surveys of 
the benefices throughout the kingdom. 
The first is that which is usually 
called Pope Nicholas’ Taxatio, having 
been made at the instance of Pope 


Nicholas IV. about 1291. The other, 
which is far more full of information, 
is the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry 
VILL. made in 1535. Both these have 
been published under the Record Com- 
mission, and are thus of easy access. 
There is another survey, of less value 
than either of these, but still contain- 
ing some useful information, made in 
the reign of Philip and Mary, and 
published by Stevens in his Monas- 
ticon, from the communication of 
Thoresby. 

It is not quite clear when the 
system of creating new parishes when- 
ever a lord of a manor chose to erect 
a church was put an end to; but it 
seems to have been about the latter 
end of the reign of Henry I. After 
that time whatever edifices arose de- 
voted to the purposes of religion, the 
minister placed in them was not al- 
lowed to appropriate to himself tithe 
or even offering which had been ac- 
customed to accrue to the rector of the 
parish in which the edifice arose. 
Hence the chapels, often, but erro- 
neously, called parochial, which are 
to be found in all the northern parts 
of the kingdom. These chapels were 
erected for the convenience of particu« 
lar portions of the community, form- 
ing in their collective character the 
body of parishioners; and usually in 
consequence of representations to the 
ordinary that their dwellings were at 
inconvenient distances from the parish 
church. But being erected for the 
convenience of particular portions of 
the parish, it was reasonable that that 
portion should provide the mainte- 
nance of the officiating minister, and 
this was accordingly usually done, but 
often poorly enough, by setting apart 
some portion of common ground for 
his use, or by actual donations by 
some well-disposed persons of houses 
and land. Often these chapels were 
made seats of peculiar and personal 
services, and it was the priest's duty to 
perform certain masses for the souls of 
the founders and their families, who 
in returo settled upon him portions of 
land. All this was sometimes done 
without any entry being made of it in 
the registers of the see, though the 
concurrence of the archbishop must 
have been obtained wherever the right 
of baptism, the nuptial benediction, 
and sepulture, was obtained for these 
chapels. It is, however, a certain 
fact, that the registers of the see con- 
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tain very little information respecting 
these minor ecclesiastical foundations. 
I have endeavoured to retrieve the 
origin of all. 

Some of the chapels in which the 
rites of baptism, marriage, and burial 
were not performed, fell at the re- 
formation ; but most of those to which 
the privilege of administering those 
rites had been extended, continue to 
the present day, and have had a suc- 
cession of regular incumbents. 

The chantries, which were private 
foundations for the purpose of se- 
curing the performance of masses for 
the souls of particular persons, were 
sometimes connected with these mi- 
nor edifices, by which the lord of a 
mauor secured the double object of 
masses for himself and family, and the 
residence of a priest amidst his te- 
nantry. But her were more fre- 
quently placed in the parish churches. 
In the church of Doncaster there were 
five. Additions were sometimes made 
to the churches for the convenient 
performance of these private services, 
and much of the painted glass with 
which the windows were decorated, 
many beautiful fragments of which 
still remain, were introduced into the 
churches at the time of the foundation 
of these chantries. A knowledge of 
them is therefore essentially necessary 
to every one who would describe with 
proper discrimination the churches as 
they at present appear, the church 
being often the only object within the 
whole compass of a parish which re- 
quires or deserves any particular de- 
scription. 

Of these private services we have 
two lists. One, which is usually 
called Archbishop Holgate’s return, is 
printed in Stevens’? Monasticon, from 
a copy in the ninety-second volume of 
Dodsworth’s collections. | Another 
makes part of the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
of Henry VIII. 1535. The former of 
these (which is, in fact, the latest by a 
few years in its date,) contains more 
information respecting the founders ; 
but the latter is more abundant in 
showing the sources of the revenue by 
which they were maintained. From 
the latter we collect the name of the 
incumbent of each, who in most cases 
would be the last, as the chantries, 
and every service of a like nature, 
were all swept away by a statute of 
the 1 Edward VI. In a few in- 
stances we are enabled to give a de- 
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tailed aecount of the particular objects 
contemplated in some of the founda- 
tions, and the particular duties re- 
quired of the incumbent. 

In describing the parish churches I 
have had the benefit of notes taken 
two centuries ago. These notes have 
been of singular service. Much paint- 
ed glass, now imperfect or wholly 
destroyed, was then entire ; brasses, 
now removed, were still attached to 
tombs; inscriptions, now defaced, or 
the stones entirely removed, were le- 
gible; arms, not now to be found, 
were then to be seen carved on the 
stalls, roof, or walls, or glowing in the 
windows. On the whole, one of the 
most pleasant parts of my labours has 
been comparing what the churches 
now are with what at that time they 
were. ‘The heralds have left us a few 
church notes taken on their visitations. 

We are greatly indebted to testa- 
mentary burials. It has been. usual 
in all ages for persons to give direc- 
tions in their wills respecting the 
places in which their bodies shall be 
interred. ‘The clauses relating to the 
place of interment of the testator 
sometimes enable us to appropriate the 
uninscribed tomb, or that from which 
the inscription has disappeared. 

From our ecclesiastical antiquities 
the transition is easy to our Monastic. 
Here we refer to chartularies, several 
of which exist in our public libraries, 
and others are in the possession of the 
present possessors of the estates, or in 
private libraries. 

In the selection of subjects for the 
engraver I have been guided rather by 
what had not hitherto been engraved 
than by the claims in respect of beauty 
of the objects themselves. The ruins 
of Coningsborough are admirably re- 
presented in my friend Mr. Britton’s 
** Architectural Antiquities,”’ and have 
been engraved, over and over again, in 
general views and in the features of 
minute detail. This is also the case 
with the remains of the Abbey of 
Roche, the churches of Doncaster, 
Tickhill, and Rotherham. It ap- 
peared to be a waste of labour to 
employ an artist again on what had 
been so well zepresented ; and espe- 
cially as my work asks not so much 
to be received as an ornament of the 
drawing-room, as to be admitted into 
the studies of the curious. 

It may be said that the natural 
history of the district should be 1n- 
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cluded ; but it is not indispensable, as 
natural history is a subject entirely 
distinct from a history of the opera- 
tions of man. 

Bath, April 1828. 


DisinTERMENT OF HAMPDEN. 


THE following narrative of the dis- 
interment-of the body of Johu Hamp- 
den, commonly called ‘ the Patriot,” 
which took place on the 2ist of last 
July, at Hampden Church, Bucking- 
hamshire, has been compiled either 
by, or under the direction of Lord 
Nogent.* 

Tue object of the disinterment was to 
ascertain the cause of the Patriot’s death; 
some historians supposing that he was 
wounded in the shoulder by a shot from the 
enemy at the battle of Chalgrave-field (June 
1643) ; others supposing that he was killed 
by the bursting of his own pistol, with 
which his son-in-law, Sir Robert Pye, had 

resented him. Present on the occasion— 

The Right Hon. Lord Nugent, Counsellor 
Denman, the Rev. Mr. Brookes, Mr. 
Heron, Mr. Grace (steward to the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire), George Coventry, six 
other young gentlemen, with whose names 
I was not acquainted, twelve grave diggers 
and assistants, with the clerk of the parish. 

The manner in which Mr. Hampden met 
his death had long been a disputed point in 
history. 

Lord Clarendon, Rushworth, Ludlow, 
Noble, and others, severally state that at 
the battle of Chalgrave-field he was mor- 
tally wounded in the shoulder by a musket- 
ball, that he lingered for several days, and 
expired in great agony. 

Lord Clarendon says, that Hampden 
* being shot into the shoulder with a brace 
of bullets, which broke the bone, within 
three weeks after died with extraordinary 
pain, to as great a consternation of all that 
party as if their own army had been de- 
eated or cut off.” 

Sir Philip Warwick states that ‘« Mr. 
Hampden received a hurt in his shoulder, 
whereof he died in three or four days after; 
for his blood in his temper was acrimonious, 
as the scurfe commonly on his face shewed.”” 
In another place he observes, ‘‘ One of the 
prisoners taken in the action said that he 
was confident Mr. Hampden was _ hurt, for 
he saw him, coutrary to his usual custom, 
ride off the field before the action was 
finished, his. head hanging down, and his 
hands leaning on his horse’s neck.” 

What reliance can we place upon histo- 
rians when we see such cuntradictory state- 





* His Lordship has been for some time 
occupied on a Life of Hampden, for which 
he is making extensive collections. 
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ments? Lord Clarendon says he lingered 
nearly three weeks*+-Sir P. Warwick that 
he died in three or four days; the former, 
that two bullets broke the shoulder-bone— 
the latter that he was only hurt in the 
shoulder. But the following is the most 
contradictory statement of all, equally wor- 
thy of credit, perhaps more so, as it was 
related by Sir R. Pye, who married Hamp- 
den’s eldest daughter— 

**Two of the Harleys, and one of the 
Foleys, being at supper with Sir Robert 
Pye, at Farringdon-house, Berks, in their 
way to Herefordshire, Sir Robert Pye re- 
lated the account of Hampden’s death as 
fullows— 

** That at the action of Chalgrave-field 
his pistol burst, and shattered his hand in a 
terrible manner. He, however, rode off, 
and he got to his quarters ; but finding the 
wound mortal, he sent for Sir Robert Pye, 
then a Colonel in the Parliament army, and 
who had married his eldest daughter, and 
told him that he looked on him in some 
degree accessory to his death, as the pistols 
were a present from him. Sir Robert as- 
sured him that he bought them in Paris} of 
an eminent maker, and had proved them 
himself. It appeared, on examining the 
other pistol, that it was loaded to the 
muzzle with several supernumerary charges, 
owing to the carelessness of a servant, who 
was ordered to see that the pistols were 
loaded every morning, which he did without 
drawing the former charge,”"—From Lord 
Oxford's Papers. 

In order to ascertain the real facts,f ap- 
rye was made by Lord Nugent to the 
Zarl of Buckinghamshire, (to whom the 
family estates have descended) that the 
coffiu might be opened and the body exa- 
mined. The Earl, after due consideration, 
gave his consent, which was confirmed by 
the rector, who politely tendered his as- 
sistance to further the inquiry. 

It is remarkable that so distinguished and 
opulent a family as that of Hampden should 
never have possessed a private vault for the 





* The battle of Chalgrave-field was fought 


on the 18th of June, 1643. Hampden 
died on the 24th, and was buried on the 
25th, as stated in the parish register. “Sir 
W. Dugdale mentions several instances 
where persons of rank were interred the day 
after their decease. 

+ There is still another account of 
Hampden’s death, not mentioned above. 
It was written in the same year in which he 
died, by Edward Clough, who was pro- 
bably his chaplain, and was first printed in 
our Magazine for May 1815, p. 595. It 
relates rather to his spiritual than his cor- 
poral state; but his wound is described as 
occasioned by ‘‘ two carrabine shott in his 
arme, which brake the bone,” —Epit. 
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interment of the respective branches of the 
family ; such, however, is not the case; 
they have, from a very early period, been 
buried in the chancel of the church, about 
four feet deep. On the morning of the 21st 
of July we all assembled in the church and 
eommenced the operation of opening the 
ground. After examining the initials and 
dates on several leaden coffins, we came to 
the one in question, the plate of which was 
so corroded that it crumbled and broke into 
small pieces on touching it. It was there- 
fore impossible to ascertain the name of the 
individual it contained, 

The coffin had originally -been enclosed 
in wood, covered with velvet, a small portion 
only of which was apparent near the bottom 
at the left side, which was not the case with 
those of a later date, where the initials were 
very distinct, and the lead more perfect and 
fresher in appearance. The register stated 
that Hampden was interred on the 25th 
day of June, 1643; an old document, still 
in existence, gives a curious and full ac- 
count of the grand procession on the occa- 
sion; we were, therefore, pretty confideut 
that this must be the one in question, 
having carefully examined all the others in 
succession, 

It was lying under the western window, 
near the tablet erected by him, when living, 
to the memory of his beloved wife, whose 
virtues he extols in the most affectionate 
language. Without positive proof, it was 
reasonable to suppose that he would he 
interred near his adored partner, aud this 
being found at her feet, it was unanimously 
agreed that the lid should be cut open to 
ascertain the fact, which proved afterwards 
that we were not mistaken. 

The parish plumber descended, and com- 
menced cutting across the coffin, then lon- 
gitudinally, until the whole was sufficiently 
loosened to roll back, in order to lift off the 
wooden lid beneath, which was found in 
such good preservation that it came off 
nearly entire. Beneath this was another lid 
of the same material, which was raised with- 
out materially giving way. The coffin had 
originally been filled up with saw-dust, 
which was found undisturbed, except the 
centre, where the abdomen had fallen in. 
The saw-dust was then removed, and the 
process of examination commenced. Silence 
reigned. Not a whisper or breath was 
heard. Each stood on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation, awaiting the result as to what 
appearance the face would present when 
divested of its covering. 

Lord Nugent descended into the grave, 
and first removed the outer clath, which 
was firmly wrapped round the body—then 
the second, and a third—such care having 
been extended to preserve the body from the 
worm of corruption. Here a very singular 
scene presented itself. No regular features. 
were apparent, although the face retained a 
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death-like whiteness, and showed the various 
windings of the blood-vessels beneath the 
skin. The upper row of teeth were perfect, 
and those that remained in the under jaw, 
on being taken out and examined, were 
quite sound. A little beard remained on 
the lower part of the chin, and the whiskers 
were strong, and somewhat lighter than his 
hair, which was a full auburn brown. The 
upper part of the bridge of the nose was still 
elevated ; the remainder had given way to 
the pressure of the cloths, which had been 
firmly bound round the head. The eyes 
were but slightly sunk in, and were covered 
with the same white film which characterised 
the general appearance of the face. 

Finding a difference of opinion existed. as 
to the indentation in the left shoulder, where 
it was supposed he had been wounded, it was 
unanimously agreed upon to raise up the 
coffin altogether, and place it in the centre 
of the church, where a more accurate exa- 
mination might take place. The coffin was 
extremely heavy, but by elevating one end 
with a crow-bar, two strong ropes were ad- 
justed under either end, and thus drawn up 
by twelve men, in the most careful manner 
possible. Being placed on a trestle, the 
first operation was to examine the arms, 
which nearly retained their original size, 
and presented a very muscular appearance, 
On lifting up the right arm, we found that 
it was dispossessed of its hand. We might, 
therefore, naturally conjecture that it had 


been amputated, as the bone presented a 
perfectly flat appearance, as if sawn off by 


some sharp instrument. On searching un- 
der the cloths, to our no small astonish- 
ment, we found the hand, or rather a num- 
ber of small bones, inclosed in a separate 
cloth. For about six inches up the arm 
the flesh had wasted away, being evidently 
smaller than the lower part of the left arm, 
to which the hand was firmly united, and 
which presented no symptoms of decay, fur- 
ther than the two bones of the fore finger 
louse. Even the nails remained entire, of 
which we saw wo appearance in the cloth 
containing the remains of the right hand. 

At this process of the investigation, we 
were perfectly satisfied that, independently 
of the result of any further examination, 
such a striking coincidence as the loss of 
the right hand would justify our belief in 
Sir Robert Pye’s statement to the Farleys, 
that his presentation pistol was the inno- 
cent cause of a wound, which afterwards 
proved mortal. It was, however, possible 
that at the same moment, in the heat of 
the action of Chalgrave, when Colonel 
Hampden discharged his pistol at his ad- 
versary, that his adversary’s ball might 
wound him in the shoulder; for he was 
soon after observed, as stated by Sir Philip 
Warwick, “ with his head hanging down, 
and his hands leaning upon his horse’s 
neck.” 
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In order to corroborate or disprove the 
different statements relative to his having 
been wounded in the shoulder, a close exa- 
mination of each took place. The clavicle 
of the right shoulder was firmly united to 
the scapula, nor did there appear any con- 
tusion or indentation that evinced symptoms 
of any wound ever having been inflicted.— 
The left shoulder, on the contrary, was 
smaller and sunken in, as if the clavicle had 
been displaced. To remove all doubts, it 
was adjudged necessary to remove the arms, 
which were amputated with a penknife. The 
socket of the right arm was perfectly white 
and healthy, and the clavicle firmly united 
to the scapula, nor was there the least ap- 
pearance of contusion or wound. The soc- 
ket on the left shoulder, on the contrary, 
was of a brownish coat, and the clavicle be- 
ing found quite loose and disunited from the 
scapula, proved that dislocation had taken 
place. The bones, however, were quite 

rfect. Such dislocation, therefore, must 
a arisen either from the force of a ball, 
or from Colonel Hampden having fallen 
from his horse, when he lost the power of 
holding the reins by reason of his hand hav- 
ing been so dreadfully shattered. The lat- 
ter, in all probability, was the case, as it 
would be barely possible for a ball to pass 
through the shoulder without some frac- 
ture, either of the clavicle or scapula. 

In order to examine the head and hair, 
the body was raised up and supported with 
a shovel; on removing the cloths which 
adhered firmly to the back of the head, we 
found the hair in a complete state of pre- 
servation. It was a dark auburn colour, 
and according to the custom of the times 
was very long—from five to six inches, It 
was drawn up and tied round at the top of 
the head with black thread or silk. The 
ends had the appearance of having been cut 
off. On taking hold of the top-knot it soon 
gave way, and came off like a wig. Here a 
singular scene presented itself. The worm 
of corruption was busily employed, the skull 
in some places being perfectly bare, whilst 
in others the skin remained nearly entire, 
upon which we discovered a number of mag- 
gots and small red worms on the feed with 
great activity. This was the only spot 
where any symptom of life was apparent, as 
if the brain contained a vital principle within 
it, which engendered its own destruction; 
otherwise, how can we account, after a lapse 
of near two centuries, in finding living crea- 
tures preying upon the seat of intellect, 
when they were no where else to be found in 
any other part of the body. He was five 
feet nine inches in height, apparently of 
great muscular strength, of a vigorous and 
robust frame ; forehead broad and high; 
the skull altogether well formed, such a one 
as the imagination would conceive capable 
of - exploits. 

ere I close the narrative—one of singu- 


Jar interest to those who were eye-witnesses 
of the examination, which presented a scene 
so novel, so ghastly, but at the same time 
so full of moment, that it will ever prove g 
memorable event in the short era of our 
lives. We recalled to mind the virtuous 
actions of the deceased; his manly defence 
against the tyranny of the Star Chamber; 
his abandonment of every social. and do- 
mestic tie for the glorious cause of freedom ; 
and whilst we gazed upon his remains, re- 
membered that that voice which was once 
raised on behalf of his country, had contri- 
buted in no small measure to pave the way 
for the blessings of liberty which, but for 
his warning, might to this day have been 
withheld from an enlightened people. 


a ca 
On Ancient Tragedy and Comedy. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 411.) 


6 ea lines quoted from Horace cen- 
suring the partiality of the Roman 
audiences in his time to scenic shows 
and magnificent pageantry, in prefer- 
ence to the more chaste and legitimate 
subjects of the drama, may be well 
applied to the modern taste for similar 
entertainments, especially since the 
frequent introduction of animals upon 
the stage in triumphal processions, 
combats, and the like, and the increas- 
ing predilection for splendid scenery, 
rich costume, and stage effect. It is 
to be lamented that these frivolous ob- 
jects should have become more popular 
and attractive to almost every class of 
visitors of our theatres, than the Jess 
pompous and striking, but more solid 
and instructive, works of dramatic li- 
terature ; for the representation of 
which the Stage was originally insti- 
tuted, according to the beautiful and 
well-known description of Pope : 


‘* To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the heart, 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they be- 
hold, 

For this the tragic Muse first trod the Stage, 

Commanding tears to flow, through every 
age.’’—Prologue to Addison’s Cato. 


To the attentive observer of human 
nature, and to the philanthropist who 
desires the improvement of his fellow- 
creatures, it must be a subject of pain- 
ful reflection that an institution intend- 
ed to correct and cultivate the moral 
principle, to enlarge the understand- 
ing, and amend the heart, should thus 
-be converted into a mere vehicle of 
transient amusement and uninstructive 
gratification. It is, however, sincerely 
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to be hoped that this frivolous disposi- 


tion and attachment to mere exterior 
show may soon be repressed, and that 
the drama may once more be conduct- 
ed according to its primitive and legiti- 
mate design. But this desirable ob- 
ject we cannot reasonably expect to be 
effected, whilst there exists the pre- 
vailing proneness in dramatic authors 
and publishers to encourage popular 
errors, to pamper a vicious and cor- 
rupted taste, and to be influenced by 
motives of self-interest and personal 
advantage with regard to their produc- 
tions. 

The following quotation from Ho- 
race, describing the tumultuous recep- 
tion of a favourite actor on the Roman 
Stage, appears to be in some measure 
applicable to the mode in which the 
illiterate portion of a modern audience, 
for want of proper judgment and dis- 
crimination, and an ability to estimate 
the real merits of a superior performer, 
blindly bestow their clamorous com- 
mendation—not on his just conception 
and accurate representation of charac- 
ter, and his forcible delineation of the 
passions—but on the less important 
particulars of his attitudes, dress, or 
manner of reciting any well-known 
and striking passages ;— 


- Nam que pervincere voces 


Evaluere sonum, referunt quem nostra thea- 
tra? 

Garganum mugire putes nemus, aut mare 
Tuscum : 

Tanto cum strepitu ludi spectantur, et artes, 

Divitieque peregrine ; quibus oblitus actor 

Cum stetit in scend, concurrit dextera levee. 

Dixit adhuc aliquid? Nil sane—Quid placet 
ergo ? 

Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno.” 

Epist. I. b. ii. 200—207. 


Thus translated in the quaint but 
faithful and expressive, version of 
Creech: 


‘For who can judge, or who can hear the 
wit, [pit 2 
When noise and strange confusion fill the 
As when the winds dash waves against the 
shore, [roar. 
Or lash the woods, and all the monsters 
So great the shout, when rich and strangely 
- drest, 
The player comes, they clasp his gaudy vest. 
Well! hath the actor spoken ?—Not a line! 
Why then d’ye clap? Oh! Sir, his clothes 
are fine.” 
Sterne, in his Life of Tristram 
Shandy, has humorously and severely 
satirized the custom above described, 
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and the illiberal and partial mode of 
criticism which prevailed in his time. 
The witty, laconic, and caustic style of 
this satire can scarcely be exceeded. 
(See vol. 11. chap. xxi.) It would be 
highly desirable if a similar mode of 
correction could be found to repress 
the too prevalent practice in the pre- 
sent times. 

I shall conclude the foregoing ob- 
servations on Ancient and Modern 
Tragedy and Comedy, with the fol- 
lowing extract from Dr. Johnson’s ad- 
mirable Preface to Shakspeare, as to 
the a of rejecting or observing 
the dramatic unities, and the sanction 
afforded by that illustrious poet to suc- 
ceeding authors for adopting the former 
course : 


«¢ Whether Shakspeare knew the unities 
and rejected them by design, or deviated 
from them by happy ignorance, it is impos- 
sible to decide, and useless to inquire. We 
may reasonably suppose that when he rose 
to notice, he did not want the counsels and 
admonitions of critics, and that he at last 
deliberately persisted in a practice which 
he might have begun by chance. As no- 
thing is essential to the fable but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place 
arise evidently from false assumptions, and 
by circumscribing the extent of the drama, 
lessen its variety, I cannot think it much to 
be lamented that they were not known by 
Shakspeare, or not observed; nor if such 
another poet could arise, should I very ve- 
hemently reproach him, that his first act 
passed at Venice, and his next at Cyprus, 
Such violations of rules merely positive, be- 
come the comprehensive genius of Shaks- 
peare, and such censures are suitable to the 
minute and slender criticism of Voltaire.” 


Pope also, in his Essay on Criticism, 
has sanctioned an occasional deviation 
from the established rules of art, and 
inculcated a noble disdain of correction 
in exalted genius, for sometimes disrte- 
garding or infringing the strict laws of 
criticism ;— 

‘¢ Great wits may sometimes gloriously of- 
fend, 

And rise to faults true critics dare not mend; 

From vulgar bounds with brave disorder 
art, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.” 


The frequent transgression of esta- 
blished rules should, however, only be 
allowed to superior talent, whose ener- 
gies cannot, without unnatural re- 
straint or violence, be confined within 
the usual limits. 

August 14. L. R. F. 
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The Privy-purse Expences of King Henry 
the Eighth, from Novemler MDXX1X, 
to December MDXXXII. with introduc- 
tory Remarks and illustrative Notes. By 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. 365. Pickering. 

HES led a migratory life, pro- 

bably to ease the country in re- 
gard to procurations for the Court; 
such being the reason assigned for the 
wandering habits of our earlier Mo- 
narchs. In his progresses, he was al- 
ways attended by a smith, with locks 
and bolts for his chamber doors, a ne- 
cessary precaution at that time, be- 
cause an article in the Northumber- 
land Household Book shows that it was 
quite common for doors to be without 
such fastenings. Whenever great per- 
sons travelled, they took with them 
purses of money to distribute by the 
way, and in like manner a footman 
was commissioned by the King to per- 
form such acts of charity. The King 
was generally followed by his fools, 
jesters, minions, and other favourites. 
Of Henry’s “ out of door’ amusements, 
shooting at the rounds (a kind of tar- 
get), hunting, hawking, fishing, horse- 
racing, bowls, and tennis, were the 
chief; and in his palaces, many hours 
were daily passed at ‘the tables” or 
backgammon, shovel-board, dice, and 
cards; wagers on races run against 
dogs, or at shooting or hunting; pay- 
ments to people for making dogs per- 
form tricks; gratuities to persons for 
different feats, as eating a buck, riding 
two horses at once, and others of a si- 
iwnilar description. Fools and jesters 
were among his principal associates, 
and, like a woman, he was pas- 
sionately fond of jewellery. By the 
patronage of music, architecture, paint- 
ing, and literature, he exhibited more 
elevation of mind; nay, where his 
pride or safety, or lust or revenge, were 
not in question, he was (says Mr. Ni- 
colas) compassionate and charitable. 
In those times it was usual for per- 
sons, though of the inferior classes of 
society, to make presents to the Sove- 
reign, possibly on account of the re- 
wards given in return. Among these 
Gent. Mac. August, 1828. 


petty presents we find fishing-rods and 
whistles, &c. 

Certain items show, in our opinion, 
the great depreciation of the value of 
labour in our day, and in consequence 
the great increase of pauperism. The 
pay of a labourer was 8d. a day, or, de- 
ducting the Sundays, only 10/. 8s. 8d. 
per annum; but in those days there 
were numerous holidays and _festi- 
vals besides. Notwithstanding, if, as 
Browne-Willis states, the farmer of 
Ravenston charged only 1/. 6s. 8d. for 
the Vicar’s diet during the whole 
year, and 5/. per annum would main- 
tain any one in great honour and cre- 
dit, and was a sufficient sum for a ba- 
chelor gentleman,—then it is evident, 
that eight pence a day, if it be esti- 
mated at the value of ten times its mo- 
dern worth, as to command of commo- 
dities, is equivalent to six shillings and 
eight pence per diem, or 2/. per week. 

As to the value of land, only 2/. an 
acre was given for some meadow. Ha 
was 5s. 6d. a load ; oats one year, 6s. 6d. 
a load; in another year, Qs. Land has 
therefore increased to thirty, and even 
forty times its ancient value; 80/. an 
acre being not an uncommon price for 
meadow ; and hay cannot be bought 
for ten times 5s. Od. viz. 21. 15s. The 
comparison, however, between the 
prices of land and those of its produce, 
shows plainly that the former has 
greatly augmented beyond the latter. 

Some articles of manufacture were 
far dearer than they are now. We 
find 26s. 8d. paid for a shalme (a 
kind of oboe), which sum multiplied 
by ten makes 13/. Gs. 8d. 

Briefs for churches were hawked 
about by women, for we have, ‘‘ paied 
to divers women that gadered for the 
churche of Sainct Laurence of Upton, 
vs.” p. 36. 

It seems that the King played at 
games of chance, even with his fools 
and jesters; for we have, “ paied to 
Domingo [a Lombard, one of Henry's 
diverting vagabonds], for so moche 
money loste at game, xxiii/i, in an- 
gells.” (p. 36.) This fellow won of 
the King in cards and dice in less than 
three years, 620/. P. 316. 
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In p. 17 we have, as a January pay- 
ment, one for hey and coés for the dere 
in Greenwich Park. Mr. Nicolas, p. 
312, says that cots must certainly be a 
mistake for oats. We do not see why 
there might not be cots for housing 
the deer in night and bad weather, as 
there were for sheep, viz. sheep-cotes. 

In pp. 20, 82, 93, 109, we have pay- 
ments made for a bridge at York-place. 
We have before observed, that bridge 
was a term then used for stairs and a 
projecting landing-place on the bank 
of a river. That at Palace-yard was 
anciently called the Bridge at West- 
minster. In p. 364, we have a note 
about wood-knives. Dr. Meyrick says, 

“¢ Query, if a wood-knife was that short 
sharp hanger (couteau de chasse) used in 
hunting, and with which Sir Tristrem, and 
other scientific sportsmen, dissected their 
sport with anatomical precision.” 

We are happy to confirm the Doc- 
tor’s opinion, that it was a kind of 
hanger, by adducing the following pas- 
sage from Cotgrave: ‘* Malcus, a faul- 
chion; hangar, woodknife.” v. Malcus. 

We can attach no blame to the pub- 
lication of documents of this kind, se- 
riatim, from the text. We know, how- 
ever, that a much clearer illustration 
of ancient manners would be furnish- 
ed by a selection of the articles accord- 
ing to their respective characters, and 
classing them under one head or 


chapter. 

We have made this observation; and 
to exemplify it shall soon state the ta- 
ble fruit and esculent vegetables men- 
tioned among the presents, because it 
isa subject with the histories of which 
we are by no means satisfied. It is 
certain, that in the ancient compu- 
tuses (we decline the Latinism of words 
naturalized as English), there is no 
mention of table-vegetables or deserts, 
merely of meat and salted or pickled 
fish (both being only sometimes fresh), 
yet we find circumstances which lead 
us to think that they cannot have been 
unused or unknown to the extent sup- 
posed. Nothing of novelty can be pre- 
sumed from the presents named, be- 
cause shirts are among the presents to 
the King, and they were certainly an- 
cient. All, by the way, and in digres- 
sion, that stares us in the face upon 
this subject of donations, is, that, -ex- 
cept in embroidery and jewellery, ar- 
ticles of manufactured convenience 
were very rare. Inter alia, an item is 
recorded of dwo shillings being paid for 
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a pair of snuffers, for the use of the 
King (p.4), and a pair which cost 4s. 
is mentioned in p. 89, as well as six 
pair for ijs. and that was certainly the 
customary price of inferior sorts, for in 
P. 108, we have, “ paid to Mr. Walshe 
or xii snoffer for candilles, iiijs.” 
This (as we think) novel, at least 
not universal use of snuffers, may ex- 
plain Charles the Fifth’s remark, ‘ of 
snuffing a candle with the fingers.” 
Now for the vegetable list of pre- 
sents.—Pyes made of oranges (p. 32); 
ae (36); herbs, (37, 39, &c. &c.); 
cherries (56,57, &c. &c.); lettuces (58); 
pears, and damsons (65) ; filberts (66) ; 
fruit, kinds not specified (66); oranges 
and lemons (71); artichokes and cu- 
cumbers (72, 77); old apples (78); 
oranges and citrons (80); sweet oranges 
and sweeé lemons (92, 93) ; pomegra- 
nates (95); roofs, not specified, and 
herbs (96); wardens (pears), 105; 
pears (106); pippins (109); figs, raisins 
(109); peascods (it is well known that 
peas and beans were eaten in the cods) 
(136); strawberries (141, 146); roses 
(148); quinces (171); salet herbes 
(176); pears and medlars (176) ; flowers 
(178); dates (203); garden beans (218); 
peaches (253); grapes (254); barberies 


(258). 
In pp. 347, 371, Mr. Nicolas finds 
great difficulty in the exposition of the 


phrase ‘‘ fake their Rights,” used in the 
following item : 


*¢ Paied to marke and to the ij guillams 
ayenst Easter for to take their Rights, iiili.” 
[sic, qu. iijd.] P. 121. 

The money was advanced for offer- 
ings; and the term “take their rights,” 
[rites ] was applied to personsold enough 
to take the sacrament, &c. Payment of 
Easter dues is now due only from per- 
sons of sixteen years of age. That such 
was the real meaning is evident, from 
the following passages in the Northum- 
berland Household Book (page 334), 
which have escaped Mr. Nicolas. 

“¢ Item. My Lordis offeringe accustomede 
yerely upon Ester-evyn, when his Lordshipp 
takyth his Rights, iiijd. 

“Item. My Lorde usith and accustomyth 
yerly to caus to be delyverid to his Lord- 
schippis childeren, that be of aige to take 
their Rights, for them to offer upon Ester’s 
even after, ijd. to every of them.” (334.) 

Now 2d. a head for every person in 
a family above sixteen is still the cus- 
tomary payment. See Burn’s Eccle- 
siastical Law, v. Offerings. 

Easter dues, it is to be recollected, 
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are customary payments made by per- 
sons above a certain age, who are pre- 
sumed to have taken the sacrament 
upon Easter day, of course in the 
morning. To éake their rights, was 
equivalent with taking the Sacrament, 
for the extracts quoted say, that his 
Lordship made his donations to such 
of his children ‘‘as were of aige, to 
take their rights, for them to offer upon 
Easter’s even after [i. e. after commu- 
nicating in the day], ijd. [the still usual 
payment. ] : ; 

That there is a profusion of curious 
things in this book, and that Mr. Ni- 
colas. has edited it well, and secundum 
arlem, need not be said. 


—o— 

The Regulations and Estallishment of the 
Household of Henry Algernon Percy, the 
Sifth Earl of Northumberland, at his Cas- 
ules of Wresill and Lekinfield iz Yorkshire. 
Begun ano Domini MDXII. 8vo. pp. 
464. Reprinted 1828. Pickering. 
THE Northumberland Household 

Book is well known to be a most valu- 

able record, illustrative of ancient do- 

mestic economy. But it has some pe- 
culiarities. For instance, there is no 
mention of cheese, and various articles 
which occur in other works of a simi- 
lar kind. 

For. the entertainment of our read- 
ers, we shall cursorily survey some of 
the leading contents. We begin with 


‘¢ Braikfaste for my lorde and my lady.— 
Furst, a loif of brede in Frenchon, ij man- 
chett, a quart of bere, a quart of wyne, ij 
pecys of saltfish, vj baconn’d herryng, iiij 
white herryng, or a dysche of sproits.” p. 73. 

This was the meal for Sundays, 
Tuesdays, ‘Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
in Lent, the children only being then 
allowed breakfast every day. A pint 
of beer, another of wine, wash down 
and relish a whole loaf; and two rolls 
and a lot of salt-fish would now form 
a stout dish for two ploughmen; but 
field sports and outdoor exercises ren- 
dered the stomachs of our ancestors 
keen and hardy; and it is to be re- 
membered that there were to be “re- 
versions,” as they were called, i. e. 
leavings for the attendants. Upon 
flesh days, instead of the salt fish, was 
given out boiled mutton or beef. No 
wine was allowed to any other person 
than my lord and lady. 

For the children were dispensed 
bread, ‘rolls, beer, butter, salt-fish, 
sprats, and herrings (in Lent), a 


chicken, or mutton bones bciled (on 
flesh days). On what were called 
breakfasts of fish upon the Saturdays, 
out of Lent, we find a dish of buttered 
eggs or salt-fish. P. 78. 

Among the upper servants bread, 
beer, me salt-fish, formed the ingre- 
dients on fasting days; upon other 
times boiled beef instead of the fish. 
The lower servants in the stable and 
porter’s lodge had not the honour of 
breakfasting, their meals being deno- 
minated drynkyngs, and consisting 
only of bread and beer, no meat or 
fish. 

Butter appears to have been limited 
to the family, and head officers of the 
household. 

Upon the scamlyng dayes in Lent 
(Mondays and Saturdays), when no 
regular meals were provided, we find a 
variation of turbot baked, or fried 
smelts, and fresh ling, cod, or other 
fish. 

In the order of “ lyverays of breid, 
bere, wyne, white lights and wax,”’ 
daily for a certain part of the year, we 
find wine allowed ‘‘ to my lord and 
lady, my lady’s gentyllwomen, my 
lord’s brother, and the hede officers 
and counsaill, viz. the chamberlain, 
the steward, the tresaurer, the count- 
roller, and the counsaill,” but with- 
held from the children. pp. 96, 97. 

One would suppose that the feelings 
of heat and cold were applicable to all 
stations of life; yet it is plain that 
seasonable warmth was considered a 
luxury due only to rank. It is evi- 
dent, from the regulations and the ha- 
bits of students in the universities, that 
they were obliged to make themselves 
warin how they could. What Gibbon 
calls *‘a companionable fire,” that 
which in cold rainy days preserves 
good humour, and is in reality ‘a trans- 
cendent comfort,” was not more con- 
sidered to be a necessary than change 
of diet, perdrix, toujours perdrix. Like 
the fare on ship-board, always the 
same fare, salt-fish, beer, mutton, 
and pork ; but for the firing my lord 
and his lady, from Allhallow tide to 
Lady-day, had an ample proportion of 
fuel, and so had my Lord Percy; but 
the younger children, ‘the nurcy, if 
my lorde’s childern be byneth, ij 
pecks.” Thus were the poor infants 
of this exalted house exposed to the 
torture of cold and chilbains, from a 
fashion of the day (the only motive 
which could influence the house of 
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Percy). But then this was kindness ; 
the steward and other upper officers, 
who had much to write, and could 
not run away, had only a single peck 
allowed them for.the whole winter. 
The fact is, that rank, not physical ne- 
cessities, guided every thing; that a 
man, whose ouly property was a shirt, 
was deemed entitled to no more than 
that article of clothing ; and odd as it 
may seem, perhaps hyperbolical, to as- 
sume that a pent 3.0" was the cos- 
tume of Anglo-Saxon slaves, only be- 
cause they had no other garment; yet 
we believe it to have been, under cir- 
cumstances, a serious truth. We think 
that we could find passages in Strutt’s 
Dresses and Manners and Customs, 
much to this purpose ; but we are sa- 
tisfied with knowing that there is a 
proverb which says, ‘‘ England is the 
— of women, and the hell of 
norses and servants,” a maxim which 
is not mow at least true, in reference 
to the Royal Family and (generally 
speaking) of the higher nobility. 

But even common variations from 
butcher's meat were not to be allowed 
to the Earl himself, if they were not 
cheap. The head of the House or 
NorTHUMBERLAND had not a fowl at 
his table, unless his Board of Green 
Cloth thought the indulgence to be 
sufficiently cheap. For instance, (as 
the book is printed, and extracts are 
unnecessary,) we find that all purchase 
of capons was prohibited, ealen they 
were bought at ijd. a piece Jean, and 
** fed in the pultry,” and then for the 
use of the lord’s table, and that of the 


chamberlain’s and steward’s table, if 


they had strangers exclusively. ‘This 
indulgence of capons was limited to 
once a week. Monthly, a pig or a 
goose might be bought for the same 
parties, and it is remarkable that both 
these animals are valued at the same 
oa viz. iiid. or iiijd. a piece, and 
oth were to be cut out into iii or iiij 
meals, though the quantities were so 
different. Chickens might be bought 
weekly for the lord and chamberlain 
and stewards, if only a halfpenny a 
piece; hens for the same persons at 
lid. each weekly, from Christmas to 
Shrove-tide ; the like for pigeons, if 
three for a penny; and rabbits, if only 
two pence each ; swans were brought 
to market lean fur fatting, but to be 
paid for the market price, “ as they 
may be bought in the countre, seyinge 
that my lorde hathe swannys inew of 
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hys owne.” (p. 103.) Pluvers were so 
esteemed, that (as if mortification was 
deemed necessary) they were only to 
be deemed Jawful indulgences once a 
month at a principal feast. 

“¢ Item, it is thought good that no plu- 
vers be bought at noo season, but vonley in 
Clirysymas and princypall feestes, and my 
lorde to be servyde therewith and his boord- 
end. and non other, and to be boght for je. 
a pece, or jd. ob. at moste.” P. 103. 


The luxuries of principal feasts were 
the following sorts of birds (some of 
them even carrion), none of which 
were to be served ap at any other than 
the lord’s table, viz. cranes xvid. a 
piece (formerly common in this coun- 
try); mallards ijd. each ; no teylles, ex- 
cept wyldefowl, could not be gotten as 
low as Id. a piece ; woodcocks, Id. or 
$d. at the most; wipes (i.e. lap- 
wings) ld. each; seagulls, ‘* if good 
and in seson, at Id. or 14d. the moste ;” 
styntes, aquatic birds, called purres in 
Pennant’s British Zoology, provided 
they are six for a penny; quails ijd. a 
piece at the most; snypes, 1ij for 1d. ; 
partridges ijd. a piece; redshanks 14d. 
each; bytterns xiid. each; pheasants, 
the same; reys (i. e. ruffs and reves), 
ijd. a pece; sholards (or shovelers) 
vid. each; curlews xiid. each; pea- 
cocks (but no hens) xiid. each; wild 
fowl to be bought at the first hand, 
because poulterers took advantage ; sea- 
pies ; widgeons, 14d. the pece; knots 
at 1d. a pece; doitrels at 1d. each; 
bustards ; ternes (sea swallows) at iiijd. 
and 5d.; great birds, supposed field- 
fares; thrushes, of which the cham- 
berlain and steward were allowed to 
partake; small birds, xii for 1d.; 
larks xii for ijd.; lastly, flitches of ba- 
con were, it seems, delicacies (which 
may account for the selection of such 
a thing for the Dunmow reward), 


** Item, Lacon flykes for my lordes owne 
mees, Mr. chambrelayn and the stewarde's 
mees (mess) bitwixt Candlemas and Shrof- 
tyde, ells none, except my lordes comaunde- 
ment be to the contrary.” P. 107. 


Twenty-nine does were killed be- 
twixt Allballows-day and Shrove-tide ; 
and twenty bucks between May-day 
and Holyrood-day (pp. 112, 113), and 
these the keepers were not to slaugh- 
ter, but under specific warrants, so 
many from each park. 

Eight pence a day was the sam al- 
lowed for a man and horse, travelling 
expences in the winter, if it were an 
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eating day ; only sixpence on a fasting 
day. In the summer the traveller had 
ijd. for every meal, and $d. for his 
baiting, ‘‘ and 14d. for his horse, viz. 
a halfpenny for his baiting, and a 
penny at night for his grazing (p. 118). 
A peck of oats was allowed to every 
horse per diem. (p. 121.) Beans were 
made into horsebread, three loaves a 
day being given to some horses, two 
only to others (p. 123), the former 
proportion amounting to iii bushels iii 
pekks for a hors in a month. p. 124. 

The address of warrants to the prin- 
cipal servants, was to ‘‘ my trusty ser- 
vant,” and the preface ‘* well belovyd, 
I grete you well.” pp. 131, 133. 

It was settled by the lord and his 
*counsail,” how many joints and 
pieces carcases of veal, mutton, beef, 
and fish, were to be cut into. pp. 154, 
135. 

The modern rule is a pound of hops 
to a bushel of malt, but here we have 
only vilbs. of hops to vi quarters of 
oe A i.e. 48 bushels (p. 137); anda 
hogshead of beer is said to contain only 
xlviii gallons, the said six quarters be- 
ing made only into twelve such hogs- 
heads. 

This nobleman did not what is call- 
ed ‘* set up his house” (p. 142) all the 
year round. Some servants were dis- 
missed on board-wages, and others had 
“no borde waiges allowed bicaus they 
have licens to go about their owne bu- 
siness from Michaelmes to Sainte An- 
drewtyde.” P. 141. 

Every officer attended at the count- 
ing-house between vii and half-past 
vill in the morning, to be breved, i. e. 
to give in their accounts. P. 160. 

he keys of all the offices were 
brought into the counting house at 
certain hours, and every night, that 
there might be no access between 
meals, pp. 163, 164. 

As in the Universities, attendance 
at Chapel is a substitute for a muster 
roll, so.a priest said mass 


‘¢Dailly at vi of the clok in the morn- 
ynge thoroweoute the yere, that the officers 
of his Lordeshipes housholde may ryse at a 
dew hower, and to here masse dailly, to th’ 
eutent that they may com to receyve their 
keys of their offices at the hower apoynted. 
That they shall not nede to come to no ser- 
vice afterwarde for tendynge of their ofiices. 
By reason whiroff my lorde nor straungers 
shall not be unservyde at no howre nor tyme 
when ushers shall comaunde.” P. 171. 


Whatever wight be the paucity of 


garden stuff-in the middle age, we 
find in. p. 206 (probably for stuffing 
and-seasoning), 

“*[tem, that frome hensfurthe there be 
no herlis bought, seinge that the cooks may 
ge herbis inewe in my lordis gardins.” 

+ 206.. 


It is, however, certain that’ in the 
bills of fare here given, no mention 
whatever is made of esculent vegeta- 
bles, even of fruit. Certain officers, 
in morning attendance, were allowed 
to go off duty after dinner, at ten, till 
3 p. m. (evening) upon their own bu- 
siness ; and were relieved by another 
set, whose vacant time allowed was 
the morning. (pp. 310, 315.) At 9 
o’clock the gates were shut, ** to the 
entente that no servaunte shall com in 
at the said gaite, that ought to be with- 
in whiche ar oute of the hous at that 
hour.” P. 318. 

The surveyor of his Lordship’s lands 
and his secretary were both priests. He 
had also a riding chaplain. P. 323. 

The Earl did not, when at home, 
always keep chapel. When he did cer- 
tain offerings were made; among 
them is 

** Upon Saint Blayes’s day to be sett in 
his Lordschipp candill to offer at hye mas, 
if his Lordschyp kepe chapel, iiijd.” P.333. 

Offerings were also made by his 
Lordship and the family, when he 
“* crept the cross” * upon Good ['riday, 
and the day after the resurrection. 

The King’s jugglers and bearwards 
used to make annual circuits, and re- 
ceived vis. vilid. when they came to 
this lord (p. 339); and the minstrels, 
players, and trampeiters of the King or 
noblemen, made similar peregrinations. 

The twelve days of Christmas were 
kept up with plays, an abbot of mis- 
rule, Geadhateincs, &c. Upon New 
Year’s day his Lordship’s minstrels 
played at the chamber doors of him- 
self, his Jady, and the children. The 
henchmen and footmen presented 
gloves to him, as a new year’s gift, 
and received money in return. The 
grooms of his chamber had also a box, 
in which the Earl deposited xxs. (P. 
345.) 

The Candlemas taper appears to 
have been one set up within circles of 
others, and is thus described : 


‘* Item, my lurde useth to gif yerely ac- 





* Of this ** creeping the cross,” see Fos- 


broke’s British Monachism, p. 92. 
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customede to the yoman or groim of the 
vestry, that doith serve the rowme upon 
Candilmas-day, and bryngith my lord the 
‘taper that is’ halvyd, that the roundlett of 
small lights goth aboute with one of smallest 
roundletts, that goth about the said taper 
of the hallowed lights, in reward, iijs. iiijd.” 


The chippings of the trencher bread 
and other bread were given to the 
hounds. P. 353. 

When his Lordship travelled appa- 
rently between his different seats, a 
groom rode before to get ready his 
chamber ; another, who was mounted, 
Jed his Lordship’s spare nag; a third 
mounted led a cloth-sack horse with 
his trussing-bed; a fourth, another 
cloth sack-horse with his body appa- 
rel; a fifth was always attendant upon 


his person. 

The saddle horses appropriated to 
the use of Lord Percy, ‘‘ when he was 
at yeres to ride,” are these : 


s¢ First a gret doble trottynge horsse for 
my Lord Percy to travell uppon in wynter. 

*¢Item. A great double trottynge hors, 
called a curtall, for his Lordeship to ryde 
un owte of towne. 

*‘Item. An outher trottynge gambal- 
dynge hors for my saide lorde Percy to ryde 
upon when he comes ynto towne. 

*¢ Item. An amblynge hors for his Lorde- 
ship to journey upon dayly. 

‘‘Item. A proper amblynge litle nagge 
for my Lorde Percy to ryde upon when he 
goith on hawkynge or huntynge. 

‘Item. A gret amblynge geldynge, or a 

et trottynge geldynge, to cary my saide 
flora Percy’s maile [portmanteau], with his 
stuffe for his chaunge, when he rydes.” 
P. 360. 


Houses for study stood in the garden. 


*¢A grome of the chamber for the kep- 
yuge of fyre in the jewell hous and lyberary 
and houses in the garden, and other places, 
where my lorde shall syt aboute his books,” 
P, 365. 


Waters from roses, burradge, prim- 
roses, and various herbs and flowers, 
were distilled and laid up. P. 384. 

The furniture at removal was car- 
ried from house to house. (P. 391.) 
In point of fact, except hangings, 
there appear to have been no other 
articles of furniture, than long tables, 
forms, cupboards, and bedsteads, in 
any room; in the hall occur ** two 
dores, nether locks nor keyes.” P.463. 

From these abstracts our readers will 
easily form an opinion of the curious 
contents of this volume.» It was at its 
first publication excellently illustrated 


by Bishop Percy; and the work be- 
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fore us is a faithful reprint, without 
further comment or addition of any 
kind. It forms a good companion to 
the preceding Work relative to Henry 
the Eighth’s Expences. 


en 
The Life and Opinions of John de Wycliffe, 
D.D, illustrated principally from his un- 
published Manuscripts ; with a prelimi- 
nary View of the Papal System, and of 
the state of the Protestant Doctrine in Eu- 
rope, to the commencement of the Four- 
teenth Century. By Robert Vaughan. 

2 vols, 8vo. 

THIS book is not, correctly speak- 
ing, a Life of Wycliffe, nor is the sub- 
ject treated biographically. In truth, 
Mr. Vaughan is a most successful imi- 
tator of Mosheim, whose manner hé 
mixes-with that of Gibbon. He has 
produced an elaborate, well-work- 
manized book. But admitting, as we 
willingly do, the qualifications of theo- 
logians to delineate with complete 
success the progress and effects of doc- 
trines, we like to intermix treatment 
of matters connected with the history 
of man, and the state of mind, in a 
philosophical mode ; for, though parti- 
cular doctrines may have grown out of 
the particular circumstances assigned 
by the theologian, yet the success or 
failure of them depends upon distinct 
principles. For instance, perfect ab- 
stract Christianity, in a philosophical 
view, is’ a beautiful system of Pla- 
tonism, and as such was both under- 
stood and practised successfully by par- 
ticular individuals throughout the 
darkest ages. We could name nume- 
rous real saints living in cloistered se- 
clusion ; and can an illustration of the 
sublimity and holiness of essential 
Christianity be produced in any age 
equal to that of the monk of the thir- 
teenth century, who wrote the ‘ Imi- 
tatio Christi,” ascribed to Thomas 
Kempis? Certainly not. But what 
is Platonism to savages? to ignorant, 
or worldly, or luxurious men, or pub- 
lic officers, or business men, who must 
be concerned in matters purely worldly. 
Yet if (as is the generally received doc- 
trine) the Fall was the triumph of the 
animal nature of man, and the restora- 
tion of the human race to its original 
spirituality the great object of reveal- 
ed religion, then is this Platonic con- 
struction of Christianity a correct in- 
terpretation of its purpose, and is per- 
haps now as much impeded by intem- 
perance in luxury, as it-was originally 
by barbarism. Zempora mutantur, nos 
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non mutamur ab illis,—at least satisfac- 
torily. 

Furthermore, the religious history 
of the wor!d is a barometer of the state 
of knowledge among the people; for 
as that improves, theoretical religion 
improves also, and + apa philoso- 

hers and men of high powers and 
earning, though the authors of enor- 
mous moral mischief, have never ex- 
hibited any desire of founding sects, 
things belonging to knavery or folly. 
We shall say no more upon the palp- 
able truism of our position, that, ac- 
cording to the history of man, im- 

rovement in knowledge must precede 
Improvement in religion, because it 
always has preceded it. 

It is to be next observed, that new 
interpretations of Scripture have been 
the modes by which (out of paganism) 
all reformations have been effected. 
The Jews had put a wrong construc- 
tion upon their own Scriptures. This 
our Saviour corrected, and the new 
religion thrived by means of this more 
correct elucidation. The Popes ap- 
plied the text, ‘*I1 am Peter, &c.” to 
themselves, and perverted other texts. 
The Protestants are charged by their 
enemies with having violated such an- 
cient received interpretations, and hav- 
ing made a new Bible out of the Fa- 
thers. Wicliffe in like manner be- 
gan to expose the popular delusion by 
translating the Bible ; and when Cran- 
mer recommended Henry VIII. to cut 
the gordian knot, by making the Bible 
the standard, instead of the Pope, he 
only revived Wicliffe’s mode of con- 
duct. It isa sure, often unfair, test; 
for at any period to try human opi- 
nions and manners by the test of the 
Bible, must exhibit the inevitable cor- 
ruptions incident to natural and phy- 
sical imperfections, and political and 
private interests. That Wicliffe was 
upright, and had the best intentions, 
is beyond doubt; nor can it be said 
that he who disperses a large mass of 
error and folly, is not a great public 
benefactor. Slensaphatenn we beg it 
to be recollected, that we are not dis- 
cussing the right or wrong of things, 
only giving philosophical outlines of 
the natural progress of them. Received 
systems have great worldly interests 
connected with them, and on this ac- 
count have a tendency, in se, to foster 
corruptions; and the impracticability 
of amalgamating ignorance, barbarism, 
and human passions, with beautiful 
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Platonism, must be evident, whether 
there had ever been Popery or not. 

Contempt of enemies is a known 
imprudence. Had Wicliffe or Luther 
been summarily executed in limine, as 
heretics, the Refirduetdon, humanly 
speaking, would have been crashed in 
the bud, at least till there arose such a 
founder as Henry VIII., whom the 
writ de heretico could not reach. 

Wicliffe says that, in his time, the 
14th Century, “it was no rare event 
for men to call God master, forty, 
three score, or four score years, and 
yet to be ignorant of his ten com- 
mandments, although by their good or 
evil deeds they must buuies be 
judged.” i. 304, 305. What a religion! 

The culture of the mind, we think 
with Mr. Vaughan, led the way in 
the English Reformation (i. 294), and 
it is not from the charlatanry of all 
kinds, so popular in the present day, 
that we expect any good. Far the con- 
trary. But it is from that efficient mode 
of reform, NatTionaL Epucation; 
for whoever has lived in rural dis- 
tricts, must know that full two-thirds 
of the people are intellectually sa- 
vages, le if you ask them the road 
toa place, cannot give you an intelli- 
gible answer, In short, the corrup- 
tions fostered by popery are indeed 
abolished, but not the barbarism in 
which they found support. Now the 
effect of a different state of intellectual 
character is well told by Mr. Vaughan 
in the following paragraph. 


*¢ The mind which has received the cul- 
ture necessary to appreciate the beauties of 
art, is offended by every false combination, 
and by every trace of rudeness or deformity, 
And it certainly is not the less evident that 
the perceptions and feelings of men in rela- 
tion to morals, and to the gradations of 
piety, are susceptible of similar discipline 
and improvement. If there be a difference 
here, we may presume for various reasons, 
that it will be in favour of the moral capa- 
cities. Accordingly, the harmonious in 
human life, the beautiful in religious de- 
votedness, may become no less attractive to 
the reflecting man, than the same pro- 
perties as distinguishing the works of art, 
From the zeal for improvement, also, as 
thus excited, though directed to very differ- 
ent objects, there may arise the same dis- 
satisfaction with imperfect attainment, and 
in all respects the same severity of criticism. 
We honour the man who has struggled to se- 
parate the literature of a nation from the 
inroads of barbarism ; or to distinguish for 
the benefit of others, between the truths of 
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science, and the pernicious dogmas of the 
alchymist or astrologer. And. it remains to 
be shewn why the same reverence, at least, 
is:not due to the man who performs a more 
perilous service, with the hope of exhi- 
biting religion apart from superstition ; and 
that because’ the latter is regarded as the 
source of whatever can degrade his species, 
and the former as having the nearest con- 
nexion with the best discipline both of the 
understanding and the heart. 

«¢ Such has been the character of the 
most distinguished reformers of the Chris- 
tian religion, and such, in a peculiar degree, 
was the culture of the mind which led the 
way to the English reformation. Wycliffe’s 
acquaintance with the composition of devout 
men, and especially with the writings of in- 
spired teachers, had contributed to place hu- 
man nature before him in all the deformity 
and ruin of its lapsed condition, and had at 
the same time disclosed to him the moral 
loveliness of the state in which it first 
stood, and to which, by the influence of the 
Gospel, it may yet be restored. They are 
matters of this commanding character which 
constitute the Christian doctrine, and if 
true, it is plain that it possesses an im- 
portance, with relation to men, very far 
surpassing what may be attached to any 
other portion of truth, or indeed, to all 
other truth.” i. 295. 


However meritorious may be Mr. 
Vaughan’s book, as a Mosheimian one, 
the subject, as referring to popery and 
the dark ages, is not that which can 
have the character of novelty; and 
from this cause we must apologize to 
the author for not making more ex- 
tracts, and for using his book to the 
purpose of showing how much im- 

roved Christianity depends upon the 
tntellectual state of the people; a 
truism we conceive, because it is evi- 
dent that in society most virtues are to 
be found in the educated classes. To 
one thing only we object :—If, as Mr. 
Vaughan says, ‘‘ nine-tenths of the 
terms used by Wicliffe are still cur- 
rent among us,” (Preface xi.) then 
why were the extracts modernized? 
Could not an abstract have been given 
in the text: and the originals in notes, 
We do not think that the pure doc- 
trinal. character of the work, re- 

uired any such literary hair-dressing, 
fissing, and curling. 
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Medical Ethics, by the late T. Percival, M.D. 
&c ; with additions illustrative of the Past 
and Present State of the Profession in 
Great Britain. London, 1827. Jackson, 
pp. 360. 12mo. 
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: SOME time since we derived con- 
siderable instruction and amusement 
from the Mementos of the Medici 
family, and Mr. Wadd’s Anecdotes, 
to which this work, edited by another 
author, has added. It is to be re- 
—— that the public so seldom read 
books of this class, however interest- 
ing and important. It would be very 
desirable to procure some practical 
operation of their contents upon so- 
ciety in the country, where quackery 
immensely abounds, and is only to be 
checked by the salutary exertions of 
the periodical press... Provincial news- 
papers being read by.all classes of peo- 
ple, are the best vehicles. If the 
many ingenious young men in medi- 
cine, would write analyses: of those 
parts of the works to which we have 
referred, that illustrate such medical 
abuses as occur in their own imme- 
diate neighbourhoods, accompanied 
with their own remarks in strong 
language, but in a legal and judicious 
form, they would promote the cause 
of respectable and honourable conduct 
in the profession, and render infinite 
service to society. Dr. Beddoes ob- 
serves, that ‘‘ all the tricks of the irre- 
gulars, even among the regulars, 
ought to be exposed, without which 
no scheme for the reform of medicine 
can be effectual. If some of the enor- 
mities daily committed by quacks 
were suppressed by authority, there 
would then be enough of quackery 
left in the profession to feed the cre- 
dulity of the sick and their friends. 
It is ignorance that commits, encou- 
rages, and suffers from abuses.” Rail- 
ing against them in gossip has very 
little weight comparatively with the 
press, which places a statement before 
several thousand persons at once in a 
form calculated to multiply discussion, 
and make a much deeper impression 
than vague conversations. We are 
aware of obstacles to this mode of 
proceeding. Many of the provincial 
newspapers are so corrupt that they 
have a direct interest in winking 
at the grossest practices of humbug 
and artifice. We have known a 
country editor who acknowledged 
having been bribed at the rate of ten 
pounds per annum, to —— all 
articles unfavourable to the Jew Con- 
version and British and Foreign Bible 
Societies; and others, who uphold 
quacks of every description, for the 
sake of their puffs and advertisements. 
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Also many provincial papers are so inti- 
midated by the local influence of suc- 
cessful knaves and quacks, and the 
active malice of their friends, that 
they are obliged to avoid all free dis- 
cussion of the subject. Upon this last 
principle there is a check to the mea- 
sures of medical men themselves. We 
know that a wide difference exists 
between the public spirit, liberality, 
and rational. opinions of the metro- 
polis, and the illiberal prejudices and 
ignorant state of society in many of 
our country towns, and consequently 
between the freedom of action and 
opinion in these different situations. 
Those who denounce abuses in rural 
communities, whether in physic or 
any thing else, are often marked men, 
and subject to the persecution of the 
aristocracy of knaves and fools, who, 
if not even more numerous, are always 
more united aud concentrated than 
the aristocracy of people of common 
sense and judgment. Hence, though 
as a free constitution, ours neither re- 
cognizes nor authorizes any sucli prin- 
ciple, there is nevertheless a system of 
private oppression in this country, 
which is fully equivalent to the most 
despotic laws of the most despotic 
states, proceeding from a strong sym- 
pathy with knaves, quacks, and hypo- 
crites, and a spirit of hostility towards 
all who would bring their vile and 
abandoned conduct into disrepute. 
Interference is therefore not always 
politic, except on the part of indepen- 
dent men. Even many people of 
worth are often induced to join in the 
clamour of. the base and interested 
against the exposure of abuses, though 
founded on facts and proper motives. 
But in the end, with time and re- 
flection, they discover the reasonable- 
ness and necessity of such steps. 
Without the press there can be no 
discrimination of character, no means 
of knowing the deep pits of imposi- 
tion, scheming, and villainy, which, 
in the medical profession as much as 
any, are laid to ensnare the feet of the 
unwary and credulous. England has 
always been noted for encouragement 
of quackery. Indeed, as the pro- 
fession of medicine is peculiarly con- 
stituted in this country, no security is 
afforded either to the public, or to the 
legitimate members of the profession 
themselves. 

In the Medical Ethics, the manceu- 
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vrings and artifices to which. certain 
individuals have recourse, are painted 
in their proper colours, and in a lively 
and pointed style, rendered more 
amusing by the professional anecdotes 
which abound throughout. The work 
is a complete monitor to those who 
frequent the watering places, and the 
scenes which it represents, it seems, 
are laid principally in Bath, Chelten- 
ham, and Leamington. 


We subjoin the following extract as 
a specimen :— 

“¢ According to Mr. Chamberlayne’s state- 
ments in the London Physical and Medical 
Journal, 1801, South Britain returned 
£14,000 annually, in stamp duty, upon an 
augmenting sale of quack medicines, and 
other injurious compositions, exclusively of 
duty on advertisements ; whilst North Bri- 
tain returned not more than £50 per 
anuum. This difference between North and 
South, is as the difference between good 
sense and education, and the want of them. 

*¢ The western boundaries of this island, 
however much throughout them the exte- 
rior luxuries and refinements of life may be 
diffused, are sacred to quackery and vulgar 
infatuation in medicine. Express delinea- 
tions may have little weight in a part of the 
island hitherto so callous to ridicule and 
exposure ; but to guide the reflecting part 
of society, it hecomes a duty to add to the 
past descriptions of the more rank, some in- 
timations of the less notorious features of 
the astulia medica. The larger watering 
places in this section of the kingdom, form 
the common centres which attract and ex- 
tend all around the murky uses of empi- 
ricism ; and it cannot be otherwise than 
judicious for strangers to discourage the 
petty artifices which shine forth visibly in 
these places. However reluctantly, a few 
examples may be given to put them on their 
guard. A gentleman sent for a young phy- 
sician in Cheltenham: on the following 
day the wife of the latter called on the lady 
of the patient, in appearance, to make a 
visit of ceremony or friendship, but in 
reality, to enlarge on her husband’s nume- 
rous engagements and superior abilities. 
This paltry species of manceuvring, to 
which nene of real acquirements conde- 
scend to have recourse, is nevertheless fre- 
quently successful where invalids resort for 
short periods of time. Here young physi- 
cians sometimes affect to be precipitated 
into redundant practice, and, languishing 
under its fatigues, make themselves appear 
in conspicuous assemblages, martyrs to 
breathless haste— 

‘To hurryings to and fro, and signals of 

distress,’ 


‘* We have known one, who on returning 
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to an evening party, from which he had 
been hastily summoned, called surrounding 
attention to the golden trophies of his 
exertions, by holding up to view two 
sovereigns between his finger and thumb. 
This ridiculous part he has several times 
repeated, till it has led some to imagine that 
those identical coin, like the guineas given 
to the Vicar of Wakefield’s daughters, were 
always to be shown but never to be changed. 
In other quarters, similar glittering appari- 
tions are seen constantly to peep from the 
niche of a desk— 
¢ Books and money placed for show, 
Like nest-eggs to make patients lay.’ 
Hupisras, 
and phials, with six varieties of golden- 
coloured fluids, are held out to patients to 
detect the nice shades of certain excretions, 
as if it did not follow, in every case, that 
calomel or blue pill was prescribed in a 
similar form and dose. The use of spe- 
cimens is borrowed from the urine doctors, 
one of whom, in his red robes, in an old 
Dutch painting in the Louvre, is seen em- 
phatically drawing a fatal prognostic from 
the water of an expiring patient. In some 
cases, the wives of physicians may be seen 
at evening parties, systematically seeking 
introductions to any strangers who may be 
present, or running after fresh arrivals to 
secure patients. Individuals who follow 
these practices live principally by sojourners, 
whose residence is generally too short to 
admit of their just discrimination of medical 
characters.” Pp. 282—286, 


A Sermon preached at the Ordination of his 
Grace the Lord Archbishop of York, July 

~ 11, 1826. By the Rev. William Hett, 
M. A. of Jesus College, Cambridge. 4to. 
pp. 30. Rivingtons. 

TO think like a reasonable man 
upon religious subjects is now a dan- 
gerous thing; for certain of our clergy 
having introduced the habits and opi- 
nions of low life; it has become a 
fashion to adopt that false standard. 
In point of fact, society only derives 
ons from practical Christianity,— 
morals, philanthropy, and the beau- 
tiful philosophy of godliness, with 
contentment and sublime patience 
under affliction, through hopes of 
eternal blessedness. But such truly 
apostolical efforts make no noise, con- 
fer no popularity, and do not raise the 
individuals above the hierarchy; but 
nevertheless, they are the very things 
which statesmen and philosophers de- 
sire of a clergyman. ‘They do not 
want a nation stuffed, like Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, with vermin ec- 
clesiastique (as the French call them), 
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and silly devotees, because they know 
it is productive of nothing but fac- 
tion ; makes fraud a duty, and igno- 
rance a political necessity ; overawes 
legitimate authority, and extirpates 
the vital principles of national well- 
being. As, however, it is impossible 
to make well-informed people, in 
easy circumstances, confound auste- 
rity with moral worth, borrow their 
intellectual habits and tastes from cot- 
tages and kitchens, and lead a life of 
gloom and misery,—let us hope that 
revelation may be once more made 
conformable to reason, faith be exhi- 
bited by works, and the popular reli- 
gion be that which history does not 
show to be foolish and mischievous. 

We have been drawn into these 
preliminary remarks by Mr. Hett’s 
observation in p. 9, that ** Good was 
unquestionably produced by Whitfield 
and Wesley ;” but that is a mistaken 
good which is at variance with poli- 
tical well-being and civil duties. 
Monkery, among the Anglo-Saxons, 
certainly softened ferocity and dimi- 
nished sensual indulgence, but a gro- 
veling, passive character, is not qua- 
lified for patriotic exertions ; and the 
Danes, finding the population com- 
posed of devotees, harassed them for 
centuries, and, as soldiers are not moral 
characters, introduced hard drinking, 
and more vices than the others tried to 
extirpate. In the same manner, had 
Whitfield and Wesley filled the coun- 
try with devotees (as was certainly 
their object) we solemnly believe that 
England would have become a pro- 
vince of France, and the preponde- 
rance of French irreligion and immo- 
rality have been the fatal result. But 
what have Whitfield, &c. effected, 
only the creation of sects, who have 
introduced visionary doctrines, allied 
to insanity, and thus described by Dr. 
D'Oyly :— 


«‘ The Methodists make themselves in- 
variably the favourites of Heaven; their 
work is the work of God; persons, however 
pious and moral, are not Christians, unless 
they partake of their views, feelings, and 
interests, and join in their connexion. In 
consequence, the interference of the Deity 
is never exerted against them, but always in 
their favour. But men of every sect and 
ersuasion,—the Deist, the Heathen, the 
Aahometan, may all boast themselves to be 
the especial favourites of Heaven with as 
much truth and justice as they do, by 
interpreting declarations of the divine will, 
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from the passing occurrences of life.”— 
Sermons, p. 422. 

But we are happy to add a re- 
deeming correction of Mr. Hett’s 
lapse in his own words: 

*¢ We have beacons to warn us against 
these wanderings from truth, in the super- 
stitious practices of the Romish Church, in 
the daring investigations of some writers of 
the German school, in the excesses into 
which many modern imitators of the Pu- 
ritans have fallen, and in the still wilder 
extravagances of certain vulgar-minded en- 
thusiasts of our own times. In all these 
cases we behold melancholy illustrations of 
the evils attending the absence of reason in 
matters of revealed truth, as well as of its 
perversion.” p. 20. 

Furthermore, Mr. Hett, page 21, 
Jays it down as an_ incontrovertible 
principle, ‘‘ that God being the author 
of reason to man, equally as of revela- 
tion, there cannot be any contra- 
diction between right reason and reve- 
lation correctly understood; but on 
the contrary, there must exist a har- 
mony and correspondence between 
them.” 

Mr. Hett further shows the mischief 
of the fanatical ideas reprobated, by 
the effect it has had upon the com- 

sition of modern sermons, which, 

e tells the candidates for orders, are 
not worth perusal. 


‘¢ In vain will you expect to find in their 

ges that deep piety, that varied learning, 
that profound acquaintance with the Holy 
Scriptures, those close and pathetic appeals 
to the consciences and hearts of the hearer, 
which occur in divines of an older date and 
a better age.” p. 24. 

We call it false liberality to qualify 
terms, when it is our duty not to com- 
promise principle. We therefore do 
not think that Mr. Rose deserved the 
reprimand given in page 18. He had 
a right to accuse the parties censured, 
of “gross ignorance” (in religious 
matters), for either they erred from 
this, or worse motives. 

Mr. Hett will not, we hope, think 
that we mean to depreciate his edi- 
fying discourse, because we differ from 
him in certain points. Much, very 
much, that is useful and good may be 
derived from it. 


Qe 
The Art of invigorating Life, &e. or 
The Invalid’s Oracle, containing Peptic 
Precepts, &c, to which is added the Plea- 
sure of Making a Will. By William 
Kitchiner,M.D. 1828, G. B. Whittaker. 


WHAT a delightful task is the 
reading of Dr. Kitchiner’s books. 
We enjoy them with the feelings 
of a gastrophilist when despatching 
some of the dainties and curiosities 
which the good Doctor was accus- 
tomed to concoct and serve up for the 
gratification of men of great “emi- 
nence of appetite.” Oh, what a loss to 
the gourmand was the Doctor's death! 
But it is not only with his comestibles 
that we have to do; but with the 
great art, the mysterious secret, of 
knowing how to parry off death; to 
dissipate— 

‘© The thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to ;” 

—and to reduce the ceconomy of life 
to a system. And who more likely to 
furnish us with the true succedaneum 
for disease, than he, the business of 
whose life was how to preserve: that 
life, and who was thrown into the 
medical profession to make the most 
of a delicate constitution; and one 
a so happy a temperament, so 

ind a soul, and such varied know- 
ledge? This important book—an 
ocean of useful hints and witticisms— 
has now been before, we should rather 
say in, the world, so long, and so many 
thousand copies have been purchased 
and read, and learnt, and acted upon, 
that in telling our readers of its im- 
portance, its extensive knowledge, and 
motley dress, we shall only subject our- 
selves to the obloquy of being a re- 
tailer of old news; and we should 
have spared ourselves the easy task of 
telling every body what every body 
knows, had we not something to tell 
which every body does not, but which 
we are desirous they should know, 
Now know ye that a sixth edition of 
the Art of Invigorating Life, with the 
Peptic Precepts, Pleasure of Making * 
a Will, &c. has just been published 
by the Doctor's son, amply enlarged, 
and seasoned with many wholesome 
spices, and new and varied ingredients, 
culled from his manuscripts, and amal- 
gamated and blended, and frothed and 
mixed, in the genuine inimitable style 
of the Oracle himself. And having 
thus introduced the son to the fa- 
vour of the friends of his father, 
we shall make our bow, and leave him 
to cultivate their good opinion in his 
own peculiar way. 





* Our fair readers can speak to the pleas 
sure of having a will. 
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South Yorkshire. The History and Topo- 
graphy of the Deanery of Doncaster, in 
the Diocese and County of York. By the 
Rev. Juseph Hunter, F.S.A. London and 
Newcastle, &c. Vol. J. foliv. pp. 406. 


TOPOGRAPHY, in one view, is 
only Biogtaphy, as it is connected with 
the proprietors of particular places ; 
and, in another view, History of the 
places themselves. Concerning the 
first point, there are three several 
sources of information. The first, from 
the Conquest to the time of Edw. I. 
is comprised in Domesday Book, Ab- 
bey Registers, the Pipe Rolls (not 
printed, a sad desideratum,) at Somer- 
set House, the Pleas (published), and 
Fines, both at the Chapter-house, and 
the Fines at the Tower. The second 
is, the Records in the Tower, particu- 
larly the Clause Rolls (not printed), 
and Inquisitions post mortem, of which 
the Calendars published are said to be 
very faulty. These Records descend 
to the time of Henry VII. The third 
is, the Records in the Rolls Chapel, 
similar to those of the Tower, but 
having the advantage of including all 
the grants of abbey lands, and thus 
elucidating a great change of property, 
These last records commence with the 
time of Henry the Seventh. Such are 
the main supplies ; and a large mass of 
auxiliary lelenhalien is to be obtained 
at the British Museum, and minor 
public offices; out as it is by no means 
in the power of all ‘Topographers to 
command access, or to devote the time 
requisite for consulting these records 
in the originals, we beg to observe, 
that the largest collections of Abbey 
Registers are to be found in the British 
Museum and Bodleian Library ; that 
there is an excellent abstract of the 
Pipe Rolls, and vast excerpts from 
other records, in Dodsworth’s Manu- 
scripts at Oxford, while Mr. Stacey 
Grimaldi’s ‘* Origines Genealogice ” 

ive a full catalogue of the manuscripts 
in the British Museum, which con- 
tain selections from every other spe- 
cies of record. This general outline 
we give, because it is a proper adjunct 
to that excellent essay on topographi- 
cal research, which commences Mr. 
Hunter’s book, and which we have re- 
printed in the Miscellaneous part of 
our Magazine. 

We proceed therefore to the General 
History. Mr. Hunter remarks, con- 
cerning the British wra, that there are 
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few or no Celtic names of places.*. p. iii. 
In point of fact, there are scarcely any 
villages which were distinguished by 
name prior to the introduction of 
Christianity ; for villages seem not to 
have been thus particularized before a 
church was erected. The frequency 
of the prefix Lian, or denomination 
from saints, in the Welch and Anglo- 
Welch counties, proves this opinion. 
Towns, if the term can be applied to 
British settlements, there certainly 
were, and many; but not all of these 
are denoted by Roman stations found- 
ed on or near them, or by the Catalogue 
of Ptolemy, or the Itineraries, so far as 
they extend. One of the latter, as- 
cribed to Richard of Cirencester, is 
said by Bertram to have been a mo- 
dern fabrication. That a man may 
make a plausible book out of ancient 
documents, we willingly admit, be- 
cause those documents may confer au- 
thenticity upon such a forgery; but 
that he can invent a map of any coun- 
try, and not be palpably and instanta- 
neously detected, is impossible; nor is 
geographical incorrectness any evidence 
of supposititious character. Ancient 
geography is not only incorrect, but 
very often absurd. The chief evidence 
against Richard's Itinerary is, that Ber- 
tram could not produce any original 
or ancient copy; but if he only com- 
piled it out of Antonine, the Peutin- 
ger Tables, Ptolemy, &c. the very cir- 
cumstance of its being formed out of 
authentic materials, may give it a par- 
tial correctness, and the question then 
arises, did he interpolate any matters 
of pure invention? But we do not 
think (as to the case before us) the la- 
tency of any Roman road, leading to 
Chesterfield, a proof of fabrication ; for 
we solemnly believe that the prefix of 
Chester was applied by the Saxons to 
no place where there were not certain 
remains. So complete has been obli- 
teration at this very place, Chesterfield 
(co. Derby), that Mr. Pegge doubts 
the existence of a castle, actually men- 
tioned by Matthew Paris, as extant in 
his time. (See Gough's Camden, ii. 
309.) And we have further to observe, 
that Cester is a Roman word, and not 
affixed to any place not Roman. In 
proof we refer to Bishop Gibson’s Re- 
gulz Generales de Nominibus .Loco- 








* Most of the Roman stations are Celtic 
names Latinized.—Kev. 
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rum, annexed to the Saxon Chroni- 
cle, where is this paragraph : 


*¢ Caster . Chester . 
Versteganus ac post illum Somnerus opi- 
nantur Ceaytep non esse vocabulum pure 
Saxonicum, et quo usi sunt Germani ante 
suum in Angliam adventum, sed Romane 
originis, scil. a castrum. Conjectura primo 
certe intuita verisimilis ; sed in qua me plané 
confirmavit Burtoni Itinerarium, ubi adno- 
tatum est, eyusmodi solum locis adjectas esse 
terminationis CUBSTER, CEASTER, CASTER, 
&e. in quibus castra Romani olim con- 
struxerant.” 


As to the obliteration of the road, it 
is certain that Ariconium was seated at 
the Bollatrie near Ross, and that no 
Roman road to it is now to be traced, 
and that the same observation is true 
of other acknowledged stations. 

We have made these remarks, be- 
cause Mr, Hunter (p. vii.) has found 
in the real or pseudo Richard of Ciren- 
cester, an intermediate station called 
“* Ad Fines,” between Legiolium (Cas- 
tleford), and Derventio (Little Ches- 
ter), omitted by Antoninus, which, if 
we correctly understand Mr. Hunter, 
may have been Chesterfield ; and it is 
to be recollected that the route of the 
ltineraries does not imply the nearest 
way from place to place, but from sta- 
tion to station. 

lf, therefore, the lost,station ‘* Ad 
Fines” be Chesterfield (and we have 
seen nothing decisive to the contrary), 
then it is utterly improbable that Ber- 
tram could have Chattertonized it in 
its proper and real situation by conjec- 
ture only ; and it is to be recollected 
that there were many more British 
and Roman-British settlements, roads, 
camps, castles, &c. than are now 
known. In one county only, viz. 
Gloucestershire, adjacent to Withing- 
ton (where a tesselated pavement has 
been found), was a considerable town 
or Roman British settlement, now 
called Wiccombe, a corruption of Wa- 
crescombe, the Norman name of the 
hundred (see Mr. Fosbroke’s Chelten- 
ham, pp. 5, 6), only recéntly brought 
into notice by the work quoted. At 
Winchcombe and Hales were two 
castles, ouly made known through 
Abbey Registers quoted in that au- 
thor’s ** Gloucestershire.” At Ruer- 
dean are the site and piece of wall of 
another castle, utterly unnoticed in 
any topographical work whatever.— 
In the same county, along the Glou- 
cestershire banks of the Wye, it is 


said that there is an ancient road com- 
municating with Symon’s Yat, a Ro- 
man camp, and adjacent remains. All 
these are in one county; and we men- 
tion them for the purpose of observ- 
ing, that want of indication cannot be 
deemed sufficient to overthrow the au- 
thenticity of Richard of Cirencester’s 
Itinerary. 

Weare inclined to think that there 
were many British and Roman British 
settlements or towns distinct from the 
military stations, not led to by Romana 
roads, but by what the Anglo-Saxons 
called the Vie Patria, who gave that 
difference of appellation to them, that 
they might not be confounded with 
the Roman roads or Vie Militares. 
There still exist throughout England 
many, as they are now called, long 
lanes, running continuously for miles, 
which we think were originally these 
vie patrie. We remember, years ago, 
having fallen upon one of these lanes 
at Ilford in Essex, and having travelled 
along through Hornchurch, Upmin- 
ster, Warley, &c. &c. for more than 
ten miles without any abrupt termina- 
tion, or coming to the end of it. Such 
long lanes have the character of the 
British trackway engraved and traced 
for miles by Sir R. C, Hoare, and 
were, as we have presumed, the an- 
cient vie patria. In Mr. Seyer’s Me- 
moirs of Bristol (vol. i. 71, 72) is an 
account of such another via padéria, 
which goes by the name of the Old 
Gloucester Lane or Road, The fosse 
way is thought by modern antiquaries 
to have been only a via patria. ‘ 

The next object of our present in- 
quiry is (as indirectly connected with 
Richard's Itinerary), the existence of 
towns or settlements, distinct from the 
stations on the Vie Militares. We 
might assume the fact at once from 
the discoveries of Sir R. C. Hoare, 
without fearing valid contradiction ; 
but we shall keep nearer to the point 
immediately before us. We enumerate 
the several places, with the prefix of 
Chester, meutioned in Gough, &c.; 
we shall find that out of the following 
twelve,viz. Chester, Chester field(Derb.), 
Chesterfield Wall (Staff.), Chesterford 
(Essex), Chester in the Wood (North- 
umberland), Chester Little (Derby), 
Chester on the Street (Durham), Ches- 


‘ter Little (Northumberland), Cheséers 


Little(Cumberland), Chesterton(Hunt- 
ingdon), Chesterton (Warwick), and 
Chesterton under Lyme (Staff). There 
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are only three where no Roman indi- 
cations have been found, viz. Chester- 
field (co. Derb.), Chesterton under 
Lyme (Staff.), and Chester on the 
Sireet (Durham), olim Cuneceaster, 
where the very term on the street im- 
plies Romanity. We therefore do not 
admit the want of indications to be 
sound evidence, because we do not 
believe that either the prefix or termi- 
nation of Chester was ever applied to 
places which had not at one time or 
other the indications required. At 
Hales Owen, co. Salop, Nash says 
(Worcestershire, i. 521, &c.) that 
there was once a Roman station, and 
afterwards a castle, though no vestiges 
of either exist. He alludes to Clent 
Heath and Whichburg Hill adjoining, 
near which the infant King Kenelm 
was murdered, and of course had his 
residence in a palace or castle of some 
kind or other. The prefix Burgh 
among the Anglo-Saxons was a simi- 
lar denotation of antiquity to Ceséer, 
although perhaps not so Tienited ; for 
out of eight Burghs, viz. Burgh(Derb.), 
Burgh (Yorksh.), Burgh on Sands 
(Cumb.), Burgh (Westmorl.), Burgh 
Castle, or Cnolersburg (Suff.), Burgh 
Hill (Heref.), Burgh Law (North- 
umb.), Burghsted Great (Essex), there 
is but one which has not antiquities 

rior to the Saxon wra, and that is 
eal in Westmorland, where, how- 
ever, Leland says (Collect. i. 287), was 
a Royal castle t. Hen. II. Worth, we 
conceive, was the termination usually 
given to mere seats of princes or great 
thanes. 

If we are correct in these opinions, 
the prefixes or terminations of Cester 
and Borough especially denote anti- 
quity (very often as to the latter term, 
we do not say wholly, as does Cester,) 
prior to the Anglo-Saxon era. But 
the proof is impracticable, for in this 
very volume the Domesday names of 
places beginning or ending in Borough 
are nine, all situated in this district, 
viz. Barnborough, Burgh Wallis, Co- 
ningsborough, Greasborough, Kexbo- 
rough, Mexborough, Sprotborough, 
Stainborough, and Worsborough. Five 
out of the nine, those in Italics, do 
not appear in this volume, at least as 
to any knowledge of their. antiquities. 
Coningsborough and Mexborough have 
decided tokens. Of Barnborough and 
Sprotborough, there is nothing appa- 
rent, beyond the Anglo-Saxon.zra. 

The inference which we draw from 
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this previous discussion is, that the pre. 
fix or termination Cester does always 
imply an zra prior to the Anglo- 
Saxon, and Burgh or Borough very 
often the same; and that from the 
places denominated as above, we have 
a mode, with great presumptive though 
not infallible success, of determining 
what were Roman, and Roman Bri- 
tish towns. If we add to these such 
stations as are known, and yet have 
neither of these denominations (as Ve- 
rulam, Daventry, Dunstable, &c.) we 
shall find that such ancient places were 
far more numerous than supposed. 
But there is another mode. The hun- 
dred courts (says Spelman) were held 
in the ancient Burghs, and as the 
Saxon names of the hundreds in 
Domesday were apparently in some 
instances derived from the Roman 
names, as Bleteslaw Hundred, co. 
Glouc. from Blestium,—Archenfield, 
co. Heref. from Ariconium, &c. we 
may thus discover more ancient places. 

pon the whole, then, we form 
these conclusions, (1) that Bertram did 
not invent Richard’s Itinerary, though 
he might have compiled it from some 
ancient documents, perhaps printed 
already; (2) that the antiquity of 
places is not to be absolutely rejected 
from want of existing indicia; and 
(3) that to limit all the ancient towns 
to the mere sites of Roman military 
stations, is disproved by circumstances. 


(To le continued.) 


A 
The Poetical Allum, and Register of Modern 
Fugitive Poetry. Edited ly Alaric A. 
Watts. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 


THIS is a volume of poetry, select- 
ed with much taste and judgment 
from the columns of magazines, news- 
papers, and other sources ; having 
passed the ordeal of public opinion, 
and much of it having a place in the 
memory of lovers of elegant poesy, no- 
thing remains for us but to recommend 
this cabinet of gems to general inspec- 
tion. Asa measure of economy, it is 
infinitely preferable to those elegant 
specimens of binding which contain a 
few quires of hot-pressed paper in 
blank, under the name of Albums; 
and as a question of taste, we cannot 
degrade it by a comparison with the 
same ‘ elegant specimens,’ when en- 
riched with the contributions of those 
whose imperfect memories murder the 
thoughts of others, or whose tickey 
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imaginations supply original poems, 
which set grammar and sense at de- 
fiance. Here is a volume which may 
lie on the drawing-room table, with- 
out kindling a blush in the reader for 
the folly of its possessor. An elegant 
taste and a cultivated mind have rang- 
ed the garden of poetry, and culling 
the bright and the beautiful of its 
flowers, have prepared a bouquet wor- 
thy the beaudoir of the fairest and the 
best. 

Campbell and Croly, Scott, Byron, 
Hemans, have all contributed to this 
feast of the poets, and have enriched 
the volume with contributions worthy 
of their name and reputation. We 
cordially approve and strongly recom- 


mend it. 
-—-Q— 


Our Village— Country Stories, Scenes, Cha- 
racters, &c, Kc. By Mary Russell Mit- 
ford. svo. Volume Il]. Whittaker. 


IT would be enough to say of this 
volume, that it is worthy of the writer, 
and that it is an appropriate supple- 
ment to those which have preceded it. 
The same nice discrimination of cha- 
racter and fine tact in the develope- 
ment of feelings which beat in hum- 
bler bosoms — the same tone of lively 
exaggeration which takes every day 
occurrences out of the common place, 
and ‘gives an interest to subjects in 
themselves insignificant,—all that in 
fact distinguishes Miss Mitford as the 
female Teniers of English village life, 
we have in this volume fresh and un- 
impaired. Nor has ‘custom staled her 
infinite variety.” We know the Bri- 
tish artist as we know the Flemish 
painter. There is a sameness, per- 
haps, in the features and in the cos- 
tume, but the groupings are new and 
dissimilar, and the minuteness of the 
detail is a strong evidence that the sub- 
ject is from life. 

We have often had occasion to re- 
mark, that the most lively spirits are 
generally those that are the soonest 
and the deepest saddened ; and there 
are scenes in this volume which con- 
vince us that she who has the nicest 
perception of the humorous, has also a 
quicker sense of the pathetic, that true 
pathos which consists not in sorrow, 
elaborated to the highest point of suf- 
fering, but in those quiet and natural 
touches, of which every feeling heart 
recoghizes the beauty and the truth. 
It is in such scenes that Miss Mitford 


is exquisitely skilled, while in descrip- 
tive and humorous sketching she is 


unrivalled, 


Burton’s Diary. 
(Continued from Part i, p. 615.) 


WE have heard persons of consider- 
able reading and intellectual preten- 
sions say, that they hated all history of 
the reign of Charles l.—they were so 
disgusted. We think that their opi- 
nions are in excellent taste, for in 
every view is the subject painful. 
There is a foolish axiom, that * all 
physical power lies in the people,” as 
in the horse that draws the cart, where- 
fore the horse ought to have no driver, 
but drive himself; and such was the 
principle adopted by the Common. 
wealth men. A successful General 
formed an army out of them, and es- 
tablished a Sovereignty which did not, 
and could not, last longer than his own 
life. All the rest of the story consists 
of what was preached in ‘Meeting. 
house A, or Meeting-house B, and he 
was the ablest and best man who pro- 
fessed to know most of what no man 
can possibly know any thing at all. 
Every thing amiable, every thing cal- 
culated to make life happy, was sinful. 
The perfection of it was assimilation 
to a funeral assembly. The delightful 
piety which sees benevolence in the 
Almighty, and happiness in existence, 
was criminality. Such was the Reli- 
gion of the period in question. 

As to Politics, every thing which 
was unsettled was wise, and those go- 
vernments the best, which lasted only 
as long as a new coat. Deference paid 
to constituted authority was infringe- 
ment of liberty ; and patriots who be- 
gan by resisting a lawful King, became 
parasites of an Usurper. All the great 
were purely, as such, enemies of the 
State, and business was not conducted 
by reason, but by fanaticism; and so 
inconsistent was that, that one mad- 
man Naylor was whipped and brand- 
ed, and another madman Hugh Peters 
lauded to the skies. Such was the 
state of things which grew out of the 
circulation of the Bible, without note 
or comment, and the production of re- 
ligious enthusiasm, which Madame de 
Stael says, and every philosopher 
knows, excites the low and ignorant 
to insult their betters, and create dis- 
order. Ambition has made as many 
saints as Popery. 
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We have no fault to find with Mr. 
Rutt’s elaborate mode of editing this 
work. It is no doubt, in an historical 
light, a valuable record. Mr. Rutt, 
however, is a sturdy republican, and 
thinks that horse the best which kicks 
most. Liberty is, ia his opinion, 
founded upon restiveness and vicious- 
ness, and political wisdom in jealous 
and suspicious obstruction of Govern- 
ment. We have, however, read some- 
thing about ‘honour to whom ho- 
nour,” &c. and we prefer upper rooms 
ascended by a staircase, to warehouse 
lofts, to which we must be lifted by 
a mob crane. 


Descent of the Danube from Ratisbon to 
Vienna, during the Autumn of 1827, with 
Anecdotes and Recollections, historical and 
legendary, of the Towns, Castles, Monas- 
teries, &c. upon the Banks of the River, 
and their Inhalitants and Proprietors, an- 
cient and modern. By J, R. Planche, 
Author of * Lays and Legends of the 
Rhine,” ** Oleron, an Opera,” &c. 8vo. 
pp. 320. 

WE envy Mr. Planche this tour; 
for, in his own language, 

‘©The mouldering towers that totter 
upon the crajss of the Danube, are sur- 
rounded by scenery rude as the times in 
which they were reared, and savage as the 
warriors who dwelt in them. The solitary 
boat that now and then glides by them, is 
of the same fashion as that in which their 
maraudiug masters sallied down perhaps 
three hundred years ago. The humble cot- 
tages that here and there peep through the 
eternal firs, and the church that rears its 
dusky spire upon some neighbouring hill, 
are of the same age. The costume of the 
poor straggling fishermen and woodcutters 
around them is scarcely altered; and in- 
deed one cannot look upon their own walls, 
blackened by fire, and crumbling in the 
blast, as they mostly are, without conjur- 
ing up the form of their ancient lord, newly 
returned from Palestine, and finding his 
mountain -fastness burnt and pillaged by 
some neighbouring knight or prelate, with 
whom he was at feud, and on whom he now 
stands meditating swift and bloody retribu- 
tion. For hours aod hours the traveller 
may wind through these rocky defiles, with- 
out meeting one object to scare the spirit 
of romance, which rises here in all her 
gloomy grandeur before him.” P.1¢8. 

Mr. Fosbroke mentions, in his His- 
tory of Gloucester City, the custom of 
transferring, by way of embellishment, 
the acts of one person to another. We 
have here an instance. Herr Schultes, 
upon the strength of a fragment of an 


Review.—Planche’s Descent of the Danube. 





(Aug. 
old ballad, quoted by Hoheneck, makes 
his hero, one Hans of Eschelberg, the 
bearer of the English standard at the 
hattle of Cressy, where he took the 
French King prisoner, with his own 
hand, (at Cressy!) while his knightly 
companions slew John King of Bohe- 
mia, and Peter King of Navarre. Pro- 
fessor Schultes (says Mr. Planche) 
seems quite heartbroken, that this 
doughty warrior has never been men- 
tioned by any historian, and perfectly 
unconscious of the way in which the 
author of the old ballad, with the hi- 
cence or ignorance of most of the ro- 
mantic writers of the middle ages, has 
mixed up the two perfectly distinct 
battles of Cressy and Poictiers, con- 
founding incidents, leaders, and pe- 
riod, with the utmost sang froid and 
complacency. P, 129. 

We shall now treat our readers with 
some extracts highly gratifying to our 
national feelings : 

‘* On emerging from this gorge [a savage 
glen], the crowning glory of the romantic 
scene, the magnificent ruin of Diirrenstein 
presents itself on this stupendous rock. Lan- 
guage cannot do justice to the sublimity of 
this view, which might task the united pen- 
cils of a Claude and a Salvator Rosa. In- 
dependently of its beauty and grandeur, 
what recollections crowd upon the mind, as 
the splendid picture dawns upon the sight. 

‘©Ricnarp Caeur pe Lion.—Six hun- 
dred years have past, and the name is still 
a spell-word to conjure up all the brightest 
and noblest visions of the age of chivalry. 
What glorious phantoms rise at the sound ! 
Saladin—the great, the valiant, the gene- 
rous Saladin, again wheels at the head of 
his cavalry.—Frederick Barbarossa, the con- 
queror of Iconium,—the brave but political 
Philip of France,—the gallant but unfortu- 
nate Marquis of Montserrat,—the whole 
host of red-cross warriors,—the knights of 
the Temple and St. John,—start again into 
existence from their graves in the Syrian 
deserts, and their tombs in Christian Eu- 
rope, where still their recumbent effigies 
grasp the sword in stone.—The lion-hearted 
Plantagenet once more flourishes with a 
giant’s strength the tremendous battle-axe, 
wherein ‘were twenty pounds of steel *,’ 
around the nodding broom-plant in his cy- 
lindrical helmet; while his implacable foe, 
Leopold of Austria, leans frowning on his 
azure shield; his surcoat of cloth of silver, 
‘dappled in blood,’ that terrible token of 
his valour at Ptolemais, which is to this day 
the blazon of his ancient house +. Yonder 





* Matthias Prideaux. 
+ The present arms of the Archdukes of 
Austria, viz. Gules, a fess Argent, are de- 
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walls have echoed to the clank. of the fet- 
ters with which his unknightly vengeance 
loaded Richard of England,—to the mins- 
trel moan of ‘the lord of Oe and No*;’ 
and (for who can coldly pause to separate 
such romantic facts from the romance they. 
have inspired?) to the lay of the faithful 
Blondel, which, wafted by the pitying winds 
to his Royal master’s ear, soothed his cap- 
tivity, and brightened his hopes of freedom. 
Many are the castles on the banks of the 
Danube, pointed out to the traveller as the 
prison of Coeur de Lion. Aggstein, which 
we have not long passed, Grufenstein, 
which we are approaching, both assert a 
similar claim to our interest, our veneration ; 
and it has been not improbably conjectured 
that Richard was in turn the resident of 
each, being secretly removed from fortress 
to fortress, by his subtle and malignant cap- 
tor, in order to baffle the researches of his 
friends and followers. Notwithstanding this 
dispute, Durrenstein has by general consent 
and long tradition been established as the 
sniient place of his confinement ; and no 
one who with that impression has gazed 
upon its majestic ruins, could thank the 
sceptic who should endeavour to disturb his 
belief. They stand upon a colossal rock, 
which, rising from a promontory pictu- 
resquely terminated by the little town of 
Durrenstein, is singularly ribbed from top 
to bottom by a rugged mass of granite, in- 
dented like a saw. On each side of this 
natural barrier, a strip of low wall, with small 
towers at equal distances, straggles down 
the rock, which, thus divided, is here and 
there cut towards its base into cross ter- 
races, planted with vines, and in the ruder 
parts left bare or patched with lichens and 
shrubs of various descriptions. On its naked 
and conical crest, as though a piece of the 
crag itself, rises the keep of the castle, 
square, with four square towers at its an- 
gles, and not unlike the fine ruin at Roches- 
ter....The celebrated Denon had a sketch 
made of this castle and rock, and sent to 





rived from the circumstance of Leopold’s 
surcoat, which was of cloth of silver, being 
completely stained with blood at the siege 
of Ptolemais (Acre), with the exception of 
that part covered by the belt around his 
waist. ‘The original bearings of Leopold 
were, Azure, six larks Or. 

* <*Yes and No,” one of the many titles 
given to Richard by the Provencal poets, 

‘ And tell the lord of Oe and No, 

That peace already too long hath been.’ 

Bertrand de Born.—Lays of the Min- 
NASINETS, P. 233. 


[From hence it may be inferred that 
Richard was a man of few words, and lofty 
manners.—Rev. | 

Gent. Mac. August, 1828, 


Paris expressly for a scene in Gretry’s well-: 
known opera ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion.’ 


The circumstances of Richard’s 
quarrel with the Duke of Austria, and 
his subsequent arrest and captivity, are 
too well known to require insertion 
here, but in the “*Chronicon Zwel- 
lense, t. 1. s. 531 (sic), it is expressly 
stated, that Richard was seized at Er- 
puch near Vienna (this Erpuch being 
the present Erdberg, one of the largest 
of its many suburbs), and given by 
Leopold into the custody of Hedatas, 
the Kuenringer, at Tyernstain (Dur- 
renstein). The old chronicler Hasel- 
bach also says, that Richard came to 
Vienna as a pilgrim in a company of 
cooks, and acted as turnspit one even- 
ing in the kitchen of the Duke of Aus- 
tria. But a cook recognising his fea- 
tures, informed Leopold, who imme- 
diately commanded Richard to be 
brought before him, and addressed 
him in these words, ‘‘ Domine Rex 
Anglorum nimis nobilis estis, ut 
sitis assator in coquina ducis ;” after 
which he delivered him into ‘‘ honesta 
custodia.” According to the ‘ Chro- 
nicon Conradi Coenobite Schyrensis,” 
Richard, after suffering shipwreck at 
Aquileia, was betrayed to Leopold by 
the Duke of Carinthen. The story of 
his having betrayed himself in his pas- 
sage through Austria, by his expenses 
and liberalities, is, however, the most 
probable, as well as the best authenti- 
cated. 


*¢ Durrenstein is first mentioned about 
the year 1170, when in some deeds are 
found the names of Gottschalk and Regen- 
bert von Tirnstain. In 1192, the year in 
which Richard was made prisoner, the cas- 
tle is known to have belonged to Hadmar 
the Kuenringer, who was likewise the pos- 
sessor of Aggstein; and in 1231 it was taken 
and partially destroyed by Frederick, the last 
of the Babenbergers. No events of conse- 
quence are recorded to have taken place in 
it, from that time to the year 1645, when 
the Swedes are supposed to have reduced it 
to its present ruinous condition.” pp, 246 
—252. 


We have searched several of our 
own ancient chroniclers, and have not 
found mention of any place where 
Richard was confined previous to his 
delivery by the Duke of Austria to the 
Emperor of Germany, after which 
Matthew Paris says (p. 144), he was 





+ Matthew Paris gives the most interest~ 
ing details,—Rev. 
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imprisoned in Triballis; Ralph de Di- 
ceto (X. Script. 668), in Trivallis. 
Hoveden says, that search was made 
for him in Germany by English am- 
bassadors, but that he could not be 
found. 

We have only to observe further, 
that Mr. Planche has given in his 
work not only the history of places, 
but many curious legends, which toa 
certain extent account for the diablerie 
of modern German literature. Who- 
ever pursues the courses of rivers with 
high banks, will be sure to find good 
scenery, and such tours are the best. 


—-}@— 


Ideas and Realities, or Thoughts on various 
Suljects. By William Danby, Lsgq. of 
Swinton Park, Yorkshire. 8vo. pp. 463. 


WE really think that Mr. Danby 

as, in numerous places, given us very 
valuable ideas, properly so called; for 
it is to be observed that good writing 
consists not in setting down thoughts 
as they arise, but only good ideas, just 
but not obvious. It is by the pre-emi- 
nence of these thoughts that the works 
of superior genius are characterized. 

In Poetry we expect beauties of pic- 
turesque effect and elegant sentiment ; 
in Prose those of high reason and la- 
tent truth, 

We select the following, as confer- 
ting, we think, honour upon Mr. 
Danby. 

Opposition to Government. To be re- 
leased from the power of others, and to be 
in possession of that power themselves, is 
the great aim of those who dissent from the 
principles of the Government of the coun- 
try in which they live. They preach li- 
berty, and have despotism in view. They 
may disavow these designs, and may even 
be unconscious of them themselves; not 
being aware that one mode of Government 
cannot be abolished without another, and 
that more violent and oppressive in propor- 
tion to the difficulty of overturning the es- 
tablished one, being substituted in its stead. 
P. 120. 

Zeal. If we always attempt to do all the 
good that we imagine we can do, we shall 
often be likely to do a great deal of harm. 

Deism, Unitarianism. The Deist’s idea 
of the Supreme Being seems to be, that he 
is too great to be good; the Unitarian li- 
mits his goodness as the Deist excludes it. 
Is there a reasonable humility in either ? 


Many passages are equally good; 
and the principles upon which all of 
them are written, are superior and irre- 


proachable. To be harassed with 
plebeian thinking and low taste is the 
curse of the day. 


The Valedictory Address delivered June 13, 
1827, by Christopher Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester, on Lehalf of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, to John 
Thomas Lord Bishop of Calcutta, previous 
to his Lordship’s Departure for India, 
with the Bishop of Caleutta’s Reply. 8vo, 
pp. 16. 

ONE Bishop in India is one spring 
of water in the deserts of Arabia; but 
at present it is deemed an affair of ex- 
periment. We have, however, the 
consolation of knowing that wherever 
a Bishop is the directing power, things 
will be conducted with temper and 
reason. We cannot, notwithstanding, 
afford room in our scanty pages for 
compliments made and returned. We 
mean no disrespect to either of their 
Lordships ; but we must come to fi- 

ures, and are happy to make the fol- 
lowing extract : 


*¢ In these [the native] schools the Scrip- 
tures are read as a book of elementary in- 
spection, without opposition from the na- 
tives, or any appearance of dislike. Here, it 
would seem, a great door and effectual, is 
opened to the preaching and reception of the 
Send. For it may reasonably be hoped that 
many whose minds have been thus seasoned 
in early life with the words of truth and so- 
berness, will see, when they grow up to 
manhood, the folly and wickedness of their 
popular creed and superstitions, will listen 
with gladness to those messengers of Christ 
who propound to them the truths, and ply 
them with the lessons of godliness to which 
they had been accustomed in their child- 
hood; will renounce the errors and idols of 
their forefathers, and become sincere and 
willing converts to our pure and hely reli- 
gion.” P. 9. 


Let us hope so too; for a physical 
and material religion (such as are ido- 
latry, and its ramifications) is nonsense. 

——— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. Vol. VIII. 

GOD said “ Let there be light, and 
there was light ;” and when he made 
man in his own image, that is, intel- 
lectually, he gave him a similar though 
limited authority over matter. Such 
a power shows that man was intended 
for civilization. But we are not 
going to write essays upon the means 
thus afforded to man, of converting 
inanimate matter, we risk the Hiber- 
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nicism, into living servants or domes~ 
tic animals. 

The vast mass of intelligence in this 
Magazine does honour to the skill of 
the nation in useful arts: and it may 
be very advantageous, not only in 
aiding and prompting new inventions, 
but in checking dubious and ruinous 
projects. 

Out of such a multifarious collec- 
tion we can give but little ; and that 
little shall refer to a subject of public 
interest, viz. the Thames Tunnel, 

We find first, that want of depth 
has been the radical error in Mr. 
Brunel’s case, as in most others of the 
same kind. There should be a thick- 
ness of forty or fifty feet between the 
Tunnel and bed of the river, at least 
in the middle or deepest part of the 
latter: instead of at in the 
Thames Tunnel it was only fourteen. 
The excavation underneath must, of 
course, have weakened the power of 
the stratum to support the superin- 
cumnbent water, perhaps have dimi- 
nished the adhesion of its parts. Add 
to this that the bed of the river has 
deep holes: one, nine feet deep, stop- 
on the drift-way in 1809; that of 

ay last was seventeen feet deep.— 
The editors of this work therefore say, 
that one desideratum is, some sort of 
artificial shield, that shall secure the 
works from inundation throughout the 
whole of their progress, whatever may 
le the nature of the soil cut through. 
Another error has been neglect of pre- 
examining the state and soil of the 
bed of the river. As to insufficient 
depth, it is defended by opinions, that 
a double depth of earth above the 
crown of the arch, would not, in all 
probability, have made the supporting 
power doubly strong; while the drain- 
age from land-springs would have been 
increased, the Tunnel would have 
been considerably longer, and the 
whole work much more expensive 
and much less convenient (443). 
However this be, we are satisfied 
(with Mr. Deakin in p. 442), that 
forty or fifty feet of earth over head 
offered a far better chance of success. 
One person, who was in a great rage 
at the late accidents, has declared that 
the bottom of the river ought to have 
been covered with sheet iron (p. 444). 
This is a life and death concern ; and 
therefore, says the Editor, considera- 
tions of delicacy are least of all to be 
regarded. 


Concerning steam carriages, the 
Public is cautioned against accrediting 
any statement short of the actual esta- 
blishment of stage-coaches propelled 
by steam.—p. 428. 


—Q 


Memoir of the Life and Character of Mr. 
Robert Spence of York. 12mo. pp. 208, 


THERE is not a market town in 
England where there are not, or have 
not been, men of various creeds who 
have risen from nothing, and been 
good, charitable, and rich men. be- 
cause, according te Goldsmith, ’* Pru- 
dence is the ascent of temporal pros- 
perity.” Such a man, and a very 
worthy one, was Mr. Robert Spence ; 
but, as if Hume and Voltaire, and 
hundreds of others who had no reli- 
gion at all, were not successful in life, 
the object of this work is to employ 
the biography of Mr. Spence, in proof 
that Methodism exempts a man from 
the tooth-ache, and all the calamities 
incident to human existence, and that 
Providence visits its enemies with 
heavy judgments. As long as the sun 
shines upon the just and the unjust, 
we shall consider such doctrines only 
as pious freuds, and refer our readers 
to the exposure of them contained in 
Dr. D’Oyly’s Sermons, p. 415, seq. 
and ati quoted in our review of 
Mr. Hett’s Sermon.* At the same 
time, though society is injured by the 
propagation of false reasoning, Me- 
thodism is in principle an excellent 
thing, spoiled by ignorance, jargon, 
low taste, and misconception of the 
nature of piety and the intention of 
God. The excellent thing to which 
we allude is the love of God, which 
ennobles and purifies our nature, and 
which, by aiding reason, makes us 
wiser and better: wiser, because it 
teaches us to rely upon prudence for 
temporal prosperity, and better, be- 
cause we strive to imitate what we 
love. If a Methodist were a philoso- 

her, every wise man would be a 
Methodist; but mixed up as it is with 
utter ignorance of Providence, biblical 
phraseology profanely applied, and 
other matters offensive to common 
sense, and favourable to superstition, 
it is only piety perverted. 





* See p. 138. 
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Memoirs of the Duke of Rovigo. Fol. 1. 
Part i. 
(Continued from Part i. p. 605.) 

IN resuming our notice of this in- 
teresting work, we shall further ac- 
company the author in his militar 
movements in Egypt. It is not at all 
surprising that complaints should have 
continued throughout the whole of 
this campaign. Men, mere mecha- 
nical men, cannot fail of expressing 
their dissatisfaction at being with- 
drawn from genial climates, and fertile 
lands, and luxuriant enjoyments, and 
plunged into the midst of deserts and 
ruins, to effect the ambitious designs 
of another. They have no ambition ; 
they cannot feel its influence, and 
therefore are destitute of any stimulus 
or any recompence. To them how 
refreshing is the sight of a verdant 
tree, and pleasant green fields ; but it 
is mere animal enjoyment that they 
consider. Another incentive to dis- 
satisfaction was the express prohibit- 
ing of plunder. Frauds and decep- 
tions were accordingly resorted to; 
and a most cunning trick with the 
white buttons is noticed in our last 
part. With all these complaints, and 
with the sickness and deplorable in- 
convenience to which they were at 
times reduced, the French soldiers in 
cases of danger were so obedient that 
the exercise of discipline was wholly 
uncalled for. Before the action at 
Sediman, so impressed were they with 
the reality of the danger, that the 
troops would, of their own accord, 
have punished any one amongst them 
guilty of a neglect calculated to com- 
promise the safety of them all. At 
the battle of the Pyramids, we are 
told that the imposing sight of ten 
thousand Mamelukes, mounted upon 
splendid chargers, richly caparisoned 
with gold and silver trappings, covered 
with draperies of all colours, and 
waving scarfs, bearing down upon 
them at full gallop, and rending the 
air with their cries, filled the breasts 
of the soldiers with a sentiment to 
which, M. Savary says, they had hi- 
therto been strangers, and made them 
so attentive to the word of command, 
that the orders were executed with a 
quickness and precision far exceeding 
what is exhibited in an exercise, or 
upon parade. Buonaparte’s kindness 
to the privates, if we believed the wri- 
ter’s statements, is highly creditable to 
his political capacities and his humane 
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feelings. His conduct to them when 
afflicted with the plague does him im- 
mortal honour. He visited them, in- 
spirited them by his observations, and 
to convince them that the plague was 
not of that dreadful character they ima- 
ined, pressed one of the tumours with 
his own hand. 


*«* This act of heroism restored confi- 
dence to the sick, who no longer thought 
their case desperate. Each one recruited 
his remaining strength, and prepared to quit 
a place which, but a moment before, he 
had expected never to leave. A grenadier 
upon whom the plague had made greater 
ravages, could hardly raise himself from his 
bed. The General perceiving this, ad- 
dressed to him a few encouraging words :— 
«© You are right, General,” replied the war- 
rior; “your grenadiers are not made to die 
in an hospital.” Affected at the courage 
displayed by these unfortunate men, who 
were exhausted by uncasiness of mind no 
less than by the complaint, General Bona- 
parte would not quit them until he saw them 
all placed upon the camels, and the other 
means of transport at the disposal of the 
army. These, however, being found in- 
adequate, he made a requisition for the 
officers’ horses, delivered up his own, and 
finding one of them missing, he sent for the 
groom who was keeping it for his master, 
and hesitated to give it up. ‘The General 
growing impatient at this excess of zeal, 
darted a threatening look; the whole stud 
was placed at the disposal of the sick; and 
yet it is this very act of magnanimity which 
the perverseness of human nature has de- 
lighted in distorting. I feel ashamed to 
advert to so atrocious a calumny; but the 
man whose simple assertion was found suffi- 
cient to give it currency, has not been able 
to stifle it by his subsequent disavowal. I 
must therefore descend to the task of 
proving the absurdity of the charge. I do 
not wish to urge, as an argument, the 
absolute want of medicines to which the 
army was reduced by the rapacity of an 
apothecary ; nor the indignation felt by 
General Bonaparte, when he learnt that this 
wretch, instead of employing his camels to 
transport pharmaceutic preparations, had 
loaded them with provisions upon which he 
expected to derive a profit. ‘The necessity 
to which we were driven, of using roots as a 
substitute for opium, is a fact known to the 
whole army. Supposing, however, that 
opium had been as plentiful as it was scarce, 
and that General Bonaparte could have 
contemplated the expedient attributed to 
him, where could there be found a man 
sufficiently determined iu mind, or so lost to 
the feelings of human nature, as to force 
open the jaws of fifty wretched men, on the 
point of death, and thrust a deadly prepara- 
tien down their throats? ‘The most in- 
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trepid soldier turned pale at the sight of an 
infected person; the warmest heart dared 
not relieve a friend afflicted with the 
slague ; and is it to be credited that brutal 
Sealey could execute what the noblest 
feelings recoiled at ?—or that there should 
have bedn a creature mad or savage enough 
to sacrifice his own life, in order to enjoy 
the satisfaction of hastening the death of 
fifty dying men, wholly unknown to him, 
and against whom he had no complaint to 
make? The supposition is truly absurd, 
and only worthy tt those who bring it for- 
ward in spite of the disavowal of its author.” 


We see by this extract how anxious 
M. Savary is to vindicate his General 
from the reproach of having poisoned 
the sick : a circumstance so horrible to 
contemplate, as almost to amount to 
an impossibility. But he neverthe- 
less, with that spirit of partiality which 
exists throughout, and which in too 
many cases produces more dreadful 
effects on the mental vision than the 
opthalmia did on the corporeal, very 
coolly asserts that the English sailors, 
than whom there is not a more gene- 
rous or fecling body of men in the 
whole creation, had the inbumanity to 
fire upon the Turkish soldiers, a 
allies, who were obliged to throw 
themselves into the sea to reach their 
ships two leagues off, in their escape 
from the French at Aboukir. Party 
bickerings ought now to be laid aside ; 
things p ears be viewed historically, 
and the great end should be the eluci- 
dation of facts. 

The two small galleys of General 
Dessaix were manned by galley-slaves, 
who were always in a sitting attitude, 
and fixed by chains und padlocks to 
their benches of hard labour, from the 
first manning of the vessel until they 
are landed. If by any accident the 
vessel should sink, they must  in- 
evitably perish. Buonaparte’s policy 
ordered the chains to be broken, and 
the men to be set at liberty. —P. 54. 

It is a remarkable circumstance that 
the first vessel which, in attempting 
to pass between the French ships and 
the island of ‘Aboukir, ran aground, 
was the identical Bellerophon which 
received Buonaparte aboard sixteen 
years after, This vessel pursued him 
through all his career. 

Amongst the natives of Egypt, near 
Lake Meeris, when a village has ex- 
cited displeasure, the floodgate of its 
canal is closed, and it is. deprived of 
water until the orders signilied to it 


have been complied with. No other 
means of coercion could be so easily 
adopted, requiring the Aid of only one 
man to open or close them,—or be 
productive of so prompt and effectual 
a result. —P. 74. 

In p. 81, it ye that Roman 
copper coins were discovered, in some 
places, in such quantities that they 
might have been put again into circu 
lation. 

The following anecdote of that 
great scholar and antiquary, Denon, 
will be interesting. Would that Eng- 
land now possessed many men of such 
enthusiasin and learning. Her Learned 
Societies would not then, even by the 
captious, be held in reproach. 

“©The zeal he —— in examining 
monuments, and searching after medals and 
other articles of antiquity, was a constant 
subject of astonishment to our soldiers ; 
especially when they beheld him braving 
fatigue, the heat of the sun, and occa- 
sionally dangers, in order to sketch hiero- 
glyphics or remains of architecture ; for I 
do not believe that a single stone escaped 
his vigilant eye. T often accompanied him 
in his excursions. He carried across his 
shoulders a portfolio full of papers and 
pencils; and had a bag suspended to his 
neck, containing an inkstand and some pro- 
visions. He kept us all at work, measuring 
the distances and dimensions of monuments, 
whilst he was sketching them off. In 
drawings of every kind he had wherewith to 
Joad a camel, at the time of his return to 
Cairo, whence he accompanied General Bo- 
naparte back to France,’ 

A conversation with one of the Na- 
tive princes, the King of Darfour, ap- 
pears to have impressed the French 
with an opinion that there was greater 
philanthropy in permitting than for- 
bidding the Slave Trade! M. Savary 
is an advocate for the Slave Trade 
being conducted by the respective go- 
vernwents. Were the obnoxious traf- 
fic necessary, such a system would 
certainly be preferable to the one on 
which it is at a conducted ;— 
but the idea is degrading and unholy. 
The piercing cries of an emaciated, 
untutored child of nature, will appeal 
loudly against the refined hearts and 
Christian souls of their tormentors, 
and the voice of anguish and despair 
unmerited will be heard and avenged. 
The Slave Trade, however conduct- 
ed, is a gross evil, and ought by no 
means to be encouraged; but we are 
certainly not advocates for an unqua- 
lifed emancipation of those already 
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reduced to bondage; though they may 
not, generally speaking, be happier in 
their state of slavery, than in their own 
wild freedom, or rather slavish subjec- 
tion to their chief. We would oppose 
an unconditional emancipation of slaves 
at the present moment as strongly as 
we would that of the illiterate Irish 
Papists. They are both similarly situ- 
ated. Education must clear the wa 
and remove the thorns from the thew | 
sides. Men, while they have no con- 
troul over their passions, cannot be 
reasoned with; nothing but brute 
force will ever make them sensible of 
anerror. It is this bridle on their un- 
ruly dispositions, this curb to their vi- 
cious propensities, that education must 

lace upon both the Blacks and the 
Prish Catholics. Once get the people 
to think correctly and act cautiously, 
and the march towards the fitness for 
emancipation will be rapid and suc- 
cessful. 

The character of Hassan Bey, one 
of the gallant leaders of the Mame- 
lukes, exhibits such a mixture of 
bravery, strength, ingenuity, generosity, 
noble- mindedness, and desperation, 
that we shall quote the whole. 


‘¢ Hassan had at one time been a mame- 
luke of Ali Bey, who held sway over the 
country previously to Ibrahim and Mourad, 
and mB was put to death by the latter, 
after having been dangerously wounded in 
one of the affrays so common amongst 
those petty tyrants. Ali Bey was in reality 
a man possessed of humane feelings, and of 
natural talents; he is the only Bey whose 
memory appeared to be cherished by the 
Egyptians. Mourad Bey seized upon the 
sovereignty vacated by his death. Hassan, 
who had been created a Bey by Ali his mas- 
ter, was a formidable warrior; true to his 
benefactor, he swore to avenge him. 

*¢ Having been defeated by Mourad in an 
engagement near Cairo, he was so hotly 
pursued, that he was driven to the neces- 
sity of seeking refuge in Mourad’s seraglio, 
and soliciting an asylum from his favourite 
sultana. In eastern countries, the laws of 
hospitality are held sacred; the sultana re- 
ceived the fugitive, wrote to apprise Mou- 
rad of what she had done, and to forbid his 
approaching the seraglio until he had pro- 
mised to spare Hassan’s life. Mourad Bey 
instantly replied, that he could only allow 
Hassan a delay of two days to provide for 
his safety, after which he would infallibly 
attack the seraglio. Hassan was wholly 
unmoved upon receiving this notice, though 
well aware that his death was inevitable. 
Already through the blinds of the seraglio 
he could distinguish Mourad’s mamelukes 
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on the watch. One of them was stationed 
at a wicket gate looking upon a narrow by- 
street ; over this gate was a small wooden 
balcony, surrounded with blinds in the 
oriental style, and below the balcony was 
seen the head of the mameluke who was on 
guard at this gate. Hassan removed the 
blinds of the balcony, and, armed from head 
to foot, he gently crept into it, and watched 
his opportunity so well, that by a single ef- 
fort he forced his way prema | the slight 
balcony, and fell, dagger in hand, upon the 
mameluke, whom he instantly despatched, 
whose horse he then mounted, and fled in 
full speed to the desert by the road leading 
to Suez, taking some Arabs on his way as 
his guides, who escorted him to that port. 

€ was no sooner arrived than he went on 
board a caravel belonging to Mourad Bey, 
wrote from thence to inform him of his be- 
ing at Suez, and requested to be allowed 
this caravel to convey him to Mecca, to 
which place he alleged his intention of re- 
tiring. 

‘¢ Mourad, in reply, consented to his hav- 
ing the use of the caravel, though for that 
occasion only, and wished him success ; but 
he gave, at the same time, secret orders to 
the master of the caravel, a native of Greece, 
to strangle Hassan at a certain distance from 
the land, and throw the body overboard. 

«¢ Hassan, though suspecting the treachery, 
assumed a calm countenance. On the morn- 
ing after his departure from Suez, he sum- 
moned the master of the caravel to his ca- 
bin, and desired him to produce the secret 
order which had been received by him. 
Thus taken by surprise, the latter fancied 
himself betrayed, confessed every thing, 
and, on his knees, begged hard for his life. 
‘I would have pardoned thee,’ replied Has- 
san unmoved, ‘if thou hadst immediately 
confessed Mourad’s perfidy ; but thou hadst 
kept the secret for two days, and it was thy 
intention to have obeyed the order ;’ so say- 
ing, he dispatched him as well as his mate. 
The pilot, seeing what kind of man he had 
to deal with, hastened to convey him to the 
sacred city, 

‘‘ The intrepid Hassan levied a heavy con- 
tribution upon the scherif and merchants of 
Mecca, by means of which he secured to 
himself a few followers, embarked on board 
the same caravel, and landed at Cosseir. 
From this place he sent word to such of his 
mamelukes as had effected their escape to 
come and join him: he also desired the 
merchants with whom he was in correspond- 
ence to send him a fresh supply of mame- 
lukes ready armed and equipped. He re- 
paired in person to Esme on the banks of 
the Nile, for the purpose of meeting them, 
and was shortly at the head of two hundred 
mamelukes: he then wrote to Mourad, re- 
ergemg | him with his perfidy, challenging 
him to fight, and demanding at the same 
time the restitution of the patrimony which 
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had been wrested from him. Mourad, 
taken by surprise, was glad to enter into a 
compromise with him; and as, in reality, 
Hassan was not over anxious to approach 
Cairo, he accepted Mourad Bey’s proposal 
to acknowledge him as the rightful owner of 
all Upper Egypt, from the cataracts ot the 
Nile to a little above Esne, where he re- 
sided at the period of our coming to Egypt. 

*¢ Such was the rival whose protection 
Mourad Bey unhesitatingly hastened to so- 
licit ; and from the impulse of a generous 
feeling, of which the history of European 
monarchs affords perhaps no example, Has- 
san welcomed his guest to his dominions, 
and forbearing to raise the voice of reproach, 
condoled with him on his misfortunes, and 
cheered him with the promise of taking part 
in his affliction. It was in his power to 
have gratified his revenge, and claimed cre- 
dit with the French for so doing; but the 
thought never dwelt for a moment on the 
mind of that extraordinary man: he imme- 
diately united his mamelukes to the few still 
remaining under Mourad’s orders, and they 
advanced together to meet us.” 


At Sienna the French were struck 
with the singular construction of the 
rafts, being composed of earthen pots, 
of uniform size, ingeniously ranged 
close to one another, and bound toge- 
ther with the opening downwards; in 
this manner were placed as many rows, 
one above another, as the depth of the 
water would admit of. The pilots 
fixed a helm to these rafts, strewed a 
few mats, and took their station upon 
them. Another species of raft, used 
by the fellahs, consisted of a couple of 
bundles of rushes bound together. The 
fellahs who thus transport themselves, 
sit down in the Turkish fashion with 
a pipe, a few dates, a lance to defend 
himself against the crocodiles, and a 
small oar to assist in steering. 

Amongst the native Egyptians it was 
a point of consideration to resist the 
demand for taxes. The first simmons 
is always disregarded, and the pay- 
ment is never made till the military 
approach to enforce it. This they ab- 
surdly consider a mark of attention, 
and are accordingly grateful for it! 
This speaks for itself. 

The capture of the fleet dispatched 
to St. John d’Acre is attributed to the 
**extremely limited capacity” of the 
officer who had the command of it. 
The French officer, it appears, had too 
much fear of the Turks, whom he ima- 
= at the port of Caipha, and too 

ittle knowledge of the near existence 
of the English! 


M. Savary furnishes us with nume- 
rous instances of the failures of the na- 
val enterprises of the French, owing 
to the cowardice of their Adinirals. 
None of them could be brought will- 
ingly to hazard an encounter with the 
British, whose power on an element 
they have made their own was feared 
by every one. They would have sooner 
met a navy of his Satanic than his Bri- 
tannic Majesty. The expedition from 
Brest destined for Egypt, after reachin 
Cape Bon, tacked about and return 
to Toulon, under the fear that they 
should have had to encounter a power- 
ful naval force on the coast of Africa. 
The same feeling induced a French 
Admiral with 15 ships to run away 
from an English one of only 9, and 
less heavily mounted. 

In the minds of his followers, Buo- 
naparte could not commit an error. If 
he was unfortunately baffled in an en- 
terprise by the address of his opponent, 
and he was compelled to retreat, 
such men as Savary account for it by 
the occurrence of circumstances which 
called for his presence in another quar- 
ter. He was not blessed with ubi- 
quity. The obloquy of a defeat or a 
repulse is thus spared. These obser- 
vations arise from his conduct at St. 
Jean d’Arc, where he had to encoun- 
ter the daring and inventive mind of 
Sir Sydney Smith, whose endeavours 
soon procured for him the hatred of 
the French General; a convincing 
proof that he had been too instru- 
mental in opposing his designs. The 
acuteness of Buonaparte, however, 
prevented any of the deep-laid strata- 
gems of the British seaman from tak- 
ing the effect intended. On the start- 
ing of the great master mind for 
France, and the appointment of Gene- 
ral Kleber to succeed him, every thing 
appears to have gone contrary. His 
desire to evacuate Egypt pace § him to 
fall an easy victim, in the opinion of 
his countrymen, to the machinations 
and penetration of Sir S. Smith. The 
Turks found the French lulled into 
security with the prospect of a return 
to their homes, or at least to their own 
country, and availed themselves of 
the assistance of Sir Sydney, who was 
the primum mobile of the business, to 

ain many advantages. Buonaparte 

ound it his interest to conciliate the 
Porte. Kleber was careless; tired of 
being where he was, he longed for re- 
call, which it was his fortune never to 
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see. His melancholy assassination is 
well known, and the succession of 
General Menou, a man ignorant of 
his profession, and by no means a fa- 
vourite with the army, produced great 
dissatisfaction. At this time their si- 
tuation was rendered more hazardous 
by the arrival of the gallant Aber- 
cromby, who, landing at Aboukir, 
cleared away all opposition, and met 
his death in the field of Alexandria, 
and in the moment of victory. Not- 
withstanding this great loss, ‘‘ the rest 
of the campaign was carried on in the 
most skilful manner :” 


¢¢ General Menou had shut up the army 
in Alexandria. He could no longer com- 
municate with Egypt, except by way of the 
canal of Rahmanié; so that the English 
were masters of the sea as well as of the pe- 
ninsula of Aboukir. Their engineers recon- 
noitred the banks of the canal dug by Alex- 
ander the Great. They soon discovered that 
it had been effected by means of stupendous 
constructions across Lake Mareotis, which 
is to the right of the canal, on the road 
from Alexandria to the Nile, and is only 
separated from the Lake of Aboukir, and 
therefore from the sea by that same canal, 
the banks of which served as dykes to both 
lakes. They also discovered that the Lake 
of Aboukir was more elevated than Lake 
Mareotis, the waters of which were absorb- 
ed by the Sun’s heat, and left the ground 
covered with saline crystallizations. 

‘*¢ After ascertaining the lowest point of 
Lake Mareotis, the English engineers cut 
open, at that point, the two dykes forming 
the banks of the canal, and existing ever 
Since its original construction; and after 
making all the troops pass beyond the cut, 
they introduced the waters of the Lake of 
Aboukir into the old Lake Mareotis, which, 
in a few days, was filled with water as far as 
the Arab’s Tower, a distance of eight leagues 
westward of Alexandria. The effect of the 
operation was to encircle Alexandria by the 
sea on the one side, and by this new Lake 
Mareotis on the other; and by means of a 
small body of troops stationed in such a 
manner as to obstruct the filling up of the 
cut made to the canal, the English kept the 
army of General Menou blockaded in Alex- 
andria, where it was fortunately provided 
with resources in abundance, 

** Lake Mareotis had been so completely 
filled with water, that if General Menou had 
attempted to return to Cairo, he could only 
have succeeded by making the round of that 
inundated land, and passing close to the 
Arabs’ Tower. But the army would have 
to perform a march of twenty-six leagues 
through the desert before he could obtain 
any supply of water fit for drinking, and was 
not provided with camels for transporting 


the requisite supply for those twenty-six 
leagues of country; whereas, before the 
inundation of the lake by the waters from 
the sea, they had only a distance of five or 
six leagues to perform, in order to obtain 
fresh water. Such being the situation of 
the army, it could have been no otherwise 
employed than in consuming its provisions. 
After the English had taken all the requisite 
measures, they had caused their stores of all 
kinds to be transported to the mouth of 
that branch of the Nile which runs into the 
sea at Rosetta; they then marched upon 
Cairo, by ascending along the banks of the 
Nile, and arrived without encountering the 
smallest interruption: they found there Ge- 
neral Belliard, whom General Menou had 
left in that city with a small body of troops 
to protect it, as well as the hospitals, stores, 
and the various establishments of the army ; 
or, to speak more correctly, General Bel- 
liard wis surrounded by difficulties on all 
sides, and had not the shadow of an army. 
Our affairs were in a condition the very re- 
verse of what they should have been. 

‘¢ Menou was blockaded in Alexandria 
with his whole army by a small body of 
British troops, who protected the cut of 
the canal, and Belliard was in an open town 
with all the materiel of the army, and but a 
very small body of men to oppose to the 
whole British army. Placed in this dilemma, 
he had no resource but in a capitulation ; 
and he entered into one.” 


The result was the complete evacua- 
tion of Egypt by the French forces, 
who soon found employment nearer 
home. 

(To be continued. ) 


—--—— 
The Prima Donna, a Tale of To-Day. 8vo. 
pp. 320. Bull. 

THIS volume, though announced 
under so slender a title, contains se- 
veral pieces. The introductory Sketch 
of Female Character, is written with 
very good feeling and talent, and if it 
has a fault, is too short. The legal 
allusions in the notes appear to iden- 
tify the author, in our opinion, with 
the Pierce Shafton of former publica- 
tions. Of the Prima Donna we must 
speak with reserve: it is founded on 
the current tale of a German actress, 
and brought to a conclusion which 
that lady’s history at present awaits. 
Some of the characters are well drawn; 
but the character of Earl Rainbow is 
a blemish to any pen; and we re- 
commend the author by all means to 
cancel the leaf which contains it, if 
he has any regard pro Lonis moribus. 


In The Fortunes of Charles Edward, 
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we have the flight of the Young Che- 
valier expanded into an_ interesting 
tale. We must object, however, to 
the wording of this sentence:—* Is 
there an eye so ¢earless to the miseries 
of humanity, as could look without 
reverence into the damp cavern,” &c. 
The Tale of Humble Life is well con- 
ceived and highly wrought, and we 
own that we were affected by it. We 
would recommend the author to re- 
print it, with the Sketch of Female 
Character, in any future volume of 
miscellanies. 


— 


Parriana ; or Notices of the Rev. Samuel 
Parr, LL.D. collected from various 
sources, printed and in Manuscript, and 
in part wrilten, ty E. H. Barker, Esq. 
of Thetford, Norfolk. Vol. I. 8vo. Col- 
burn. 


THIS work has greatly disappoint- 
ed us. Knowing the intimacy that 
subsisted between Dr. Parr and Mr. 
Barker, recollecting that he had sat 
at the feet of Gamaliel longer perhaps 
than any of his amanuenses, if we ex- 
cept the favourite * Jack Bartlam,” we 
heard with pleasure this work an- 
nounced, and we anticipated no slight 
gratification from the perusal of it. But 
it is a woeful failure, as unworthy the 
talents of Mr. Barker, as it is deroga- 
tory to the character and the memory 
of his preceptor. 

Dr. Parr indeed appears, to use the 
simile of one of Mr. Barker's corre- 
spondents, as ‘‘a king of shreds and 
ae ne we could congratu- 
ate Mr. B. that his ‘* skilful band had 
formed out of them a robe, a sceptre, 
and a crown, suited to his royal dig- 
nity.”” On the contrary, these ‘shreds 
and patches” have been sewn together 
without relation to texture, colour, or 
pattern. The book is a piece of the 
rudest and most incongruous mosaic, 
-without form or feature, or the slightest 
skill in the workmanship. It is the 
veriest piece of disorder that ever per- 
plexed the judgment, or offended the 
taste. The good contained in the vo- 
lume is, to borrow a metaphor from 
the Master of metaphors, ‘‘as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of 
chaff; you shall seek all day ere you 
find them, and when found they are 
not worth the search.” 


Gent. Mac. August, 1828. 
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Mr. Barker, we know, is deeply en- 
gaged in a very learned and lehesioun 
work ; but we cannot admit such occu- 
pation to be an apology for the worse 
than slovenly way in which he has 
edited this volume. Dr. Parr was his 
friend, the instructor and the benefac- 
tor of his youth ; he was bound by the 
dearest ties and the most honourable 
engagements to a faithful discharge of 
the duties he had voluntarily under- 
taken; and if such an undertaking 
were incompatible with his other pur- 
suits, it should have been surrendered. 
He knew that the Works of Dr. Parr 
were preparing at a great expence for 
the press; he knew that a competent 
Scholar was employed both as Editor 
and Biographer ; and without remark- 
ing upon the time which Mr. Barker 
has selected to put forth his volume, we 
may be allowed to lament that, by his 
injudicious production, he has, to the 
extent of its influence, given occasion 
to the enemies of Dr. Parr to pursue 
their petty warfare ; and, by giving cur« 
rency to vague anecdotes, he has bla- 
zoned the casual errors and infirmi- 
ties of the illustrious dead. Oh, 
why has Mr. Barker thus sacrilegiously 
intruded with his idle puerilities? and 
why, forgetting the dignified elevation 
which belongs to his own character as 
a literary man, has he descended to 
the sordid condition of a mere book- 
maker,—a gleaner of newspaper para- 
graphs, inserting — thing which a 
correct judgment would have rejected, 
and chronicling every unmeaning and 
unworthy tale ?, Nor to his correspond- 
ents has he been more just than to his 
friend. Draining their memories to 
the very dregs, and mingling some- 
thing that was valuable with more that 
was irrelevant, could they have ima- 
gined that letters written ‘‘ currente 
calamo,” would have been published 
entire, uppruned of their excrescences, 
and uncorrected as to their errors and 
mistakes. Verily this anecdote-hunt- 
ing, like misery, bringsmen into strange 
companionship; and we can readily 
imagine the surprise of some of Mr, 
Barker’s intelligent correspondents, 
whom we could name, at the juxta- 
position in which they now find them- 
selves with those whom we will not 
describe. The field was indeed luxu- 
riant; and, as the harvest was plenteous, 
rich gleanings might have been gathers 
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ed, and a volume produced honourable 
to the Master and the Pupil, worthy of 
him who “loves,” as he has expressed 
it, in the language of Boswell, ‘‘to ex- 
hibit sketches of his illustrious friend 
by various eminent hands.” Strange 
contrast! and ‘‘eminent” indeed are 
the authorities! One third of the vo- 
lume is made up of accounts of Dr. 
Parr copied from Magazines and Bio- 
graphical works, published during his 
life and since his decease, with all the 
errors and necessary repetitions with 
which such accounts are pregnant.—Is 
the Spectator so rare a work, or the 
Adventurer so scarce, that a whole 
number of the first, and three numbers 
of the latter must be reprinted, for the 
sake of illustration? Why are we 
again to be deluged with the Confes- 
sions of Ireland? Or need we the re- 
freshment of the Diary of Mr. Green? 
We repeat that the volume is a sad 
book-making affair, and that every 
thing interesting about it is overlaid 
with rubbish and confusion. 

Mr. Newnham Collingwood, and 
Mr. Symmons (and perhaps Mr. Dyer 
and Mr. Stewart), are enabled to com- 

rehend the literary character of Dr. 
Pare ; and we regret, with an unfeigned 
sorrow, that names so deservedly high 
as scholars, and so respectable as gen- 
tlemen, should be mixed up with this 
publication—a publication as full of 
Inaccuracies in its details, as it would 
be injudicious, were it veracious or just. 
The idle twaddle which Mr. Barker 
has inserted, is less degrading to the 
venerable name to which it is joined, 
than to the minds and memories in 
which it could be retained; and he 
must indeed have measured the intel- 
lect of the reading portion of mankind 
by a low standard, who could have 
ventured to palm such a volume as 
Parriana upon public attention, where 
every thing that could be gathered, 
good, bad, and indifferent, has been re- 
tained, and apparently put into the 
hands of the printer as it was collected 
and received. On what Mr. Barker 
could have effected, it were now vain 
to attempt a speculation—he is within 
the horns of this dilemma, either that 
he has sacrificed his literary character 
to an avaricious spirit of book-making, 
or he has betrayed the secret of his 
unfitness for the work he has under- 
taken, by his total want of judgment 
and of taste. 

Having thus freely and fearlessly de- 
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livered our opinion on this ay a 
we are in no humour to select from its 
pages the really interesting matter it 
may contain. That it can seriousl 
injure the fame of Dr. Parr, we will 
not deem it of such importance as to 
suppose. The memoirs by Dr. John- 
stone, to which our last number bore 
such deserved commendation, has placed 
the real character of this accomplished 
Scholar beyond the reach of party ani- 
mosity or of injudicious friendship. 
Mr. Barker has enough upon his hands 
to occupy his time honourably and 
usefully to himself and the commu- 
nity of letters, and we would entreat 
him not to step aside from the path 
that may lead him to virtuous fame, 
for the vulgar wages to be obtained by 
another such volume of “ Parriana” 
as this. If the subject be not now 
exhausted, we know of no better 
method of bringing contempt and ridi- 
cule upon the contributors to such an 
Olla Podrida as an attempt to extend 
this publication. From such an in- 
fliction, from such trials of our tem- 
per, and from such unprofitable ex- 
penditure of our time, may we be de- 
livered. 

It is due to Mr. Fearn to state, that, 
irrelevant as is the greater part of his 
contribution to the present volume, 
his papers are interesting in themselves, 
and he has made out his case ably and 
temperately ; but we cannot approve 
the language adopted by Mr. Barker, 
when he says, that many of the friends 
of the late eminent Dugald Stewart 
*¢ will rejoice that death had relieved 
him from the necessity of answering 
the statements of Mr. Fearn.” This, 
to say the least of it, is indecent, and 
is a gratuitous insult to the memory of 
that Jamented individual. 

Why the “ lamentable occurrence 
of Pealeme Stewart's death” suggested 
the propriety of the ‘* instant publica- 
tion of Mr. Barker’s Parriana,” is a 
mystery beyond our comprehension. 
Happy indeed for the volume had it 
been, that the delay which he at first 
contemplated had been observed, and 
that it had been employed in digesting 
the materials placed at his disposal, 
and in separating the dross from the 
ore—but we have done. What we 
have written has been wrung from us 
in the bitterness of our disappointment. 
We shall gladly seize the first oppor- 
tunity afforded us of doing justice to 
the learning and the talents of Mr. 
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Barker, in their legitimate use and ap- 
plication, but we hope to hear no 
more of his veneration for the memory 
of Dr. Parr. 


a oe 

Sermons preached before a Village Con- 
freention, by the Rev. Joseru Jowett, 

ctor of Silk Willoughby, are in the Evan- 
gelical style, and we much doubt the wisdom 
of checking any effort to repent, by placing 
so many nice distinctions in the way of it, 
as to produce despair. We should throw out 
every inducement to repentance, and then, 
by meek and mild exhortation and instruc- 
tion, guide the penitent to the proper feeling 
of the subject. How can a poor uninformed 
rustic, who perhaps .cannot read, be made 
able to split hairs. He might as well be 
expected to understand a counsellor, arguing 
a nice point of law. So contracted however 
is the Evangelical doctrine, as to the terms 
of Salvation, that the Athanasian Creed is 
mercy to it; and to obtain salvation under 
the strict limitations of that Evangelical 
doctrine, we aflirm to be physically impos- 
sible, and, therefore, never within the mean- 
ing of the most benevolent of beings. An 
eminent Theologian has observed, that under 
its notions, Christianity is the greatest curse 
which has been ever inflicted upon mankind ; 
that not one happy moment can be enjoyed 
in existence ; that it is more fitted to make 
enemies by desperation, than friends hy at- 
traction, and that it is not the intention of 
Christ, because the yoke is not easy, nor the 
burden light. Upon points of principle only, 
however, do we differ from Mr. Jowett. 
His sermons on the Resurrection and Disre- 
gard of the Gospel (i. 309. 343.) are excel- 
lent, and all (under the stern doctrine) are 
highly meritorious. 

Mr. Picxerine of Chancery-lane has pub- 
lished a little volume entitled The Carcanet, 
which is, in its own words, a literary album, 
containing select passages from the most dis- 
tinguished English writers. The selection 
is made with judgment and taste, and the 
book is elegantly printed, but we may be 
allowed to remark, that the gleaner has 
executed his task in rather a careless way. 
Many references are omitted, while others 
are erroneous, as Ben Jonson for Dr. John- 
son, and Sir W. Jones for Mr. J. D. Car- 
lyle. Why Anna is substituted for Leila ia 
a Bacchanalian piece from the Arabic, we can- 
not tell. The epitaph by Cowper in Ryde 
Church was written for Mr. Hamilton of 
Newport Pagnel. But these are minor 
blemishes, and if we are particular in no- 
ticing them, it is because we feel, that no 
man has a right to expose his common-place 
book to the public without a due regard to 
accuracy. Some of the anonymous pieces 
may probably be from the gleaner’s pen, 
and if so, they are creditable to it. 
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Dr. Bretscunemper’s Reply to Mr. 
Rose’s work on Protestantism in Germany, 
(reviewed in Part I. of the present vol. p.617) 
is founded on the assumption, that Protes- 
tantism, by taking the Bible only for its 
standard, rejects submission to any jurisdic- 
tion whatever, in matters of belief (see 
Pref. v.) and therefore, Protestant theolo- 
gians have a right to rationalize and philo- 
sophize Christianity ad lilitum, so that 
the essence of it may at last be distilled into 
Deism. Of this tendency Mr. Rose com- 
plained. The Translator contends, that 
many German divines are sound Christians. 
We are glad to hear it, for we have read of 
the mischief done, by devils transforming 
themselves into angels of light, in St 
Paul’s account of the Fall. 

We by no means deny the poetical merit 
of Three Days at Killarney, and other Poems, 
nor of feelings of piety, (briefly expressed,) 
which ought to result, through raising from 
Nature to Nature’s God, but est modus in 
relus ; and who would like in excursions to 
beautiful scenery, to hear preaching all the 
way ? It is a miserable unseasonable inter- 
ruption of that silent piety, which, according 
to Paley, makes perpetual worshippers of 
every admirer of nature. 





The Holy Week is a good Sunfay book ; 
and a very fit companion for the period to 
which it refers. 

Mr. Sueprarn’s Revised Prayers, is an 
excellent selection, A man may never travel 
to a place, who does not find an easy and 
cheap road to it; nor a student undertake a 
research for which he has not a good ele- 
mentary work. 


Mr. Forsytn’s First Lines of Chemistry, 
is an excellent book of the kind, and parti- 
cularly encyclopedic and copious. We 
warn Mr. F. against such a corruption, as 
ZEriform for Aériform. 





Mr. John Johnstone’s Specimens of the 
Lyrical, Descriptive, and Narrative Poets 
of Great Britain, from Chaucer to the = 
sent day, are on a similar plan to Mr, 
Lyle’s ** Ancient Ballads and Songs,” no- 
ticed in vol. xcvu. ii. p. 618. These 
specimens are accompanied by an interesting 
history of the earliest zras of poetry, illus- 
trated by some fine sentiments, though un- 
couthly clothed. Among those selected 
from the effusions of the voluminous George 
Withers is one entitled the Shepherd's Reso- 
lution, an inferior imitation of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s ‘* Shall! like a Hermit dwell.” 
This collection is the more valuable, as con- 
taining a choice selection from the modern 
Poets. 
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FINE ARTS. 


Baitisu [nstituTion. 


How different are the feelings which arise 
on an examination of the works of the Old 
Masters, to those which result from a similar 
contemplation of the modern productions. 
Who does not feel greater and more genuine 

leasure in walking round the gallery of the 
British Institution than in parading the 
rooms of the Royal Academy? The glare 
and glitter of the latter destroys every de- 
lightful association ; tires the eye ; and ren- 
ders one’s situation altogether painful. Be- 
sides the want of that charm of antiquity 
which so forcibly seizes the mind in the 
other case, and carries with it such a multi- 
tude of recollections as to give a more than 
double interest to the subjects. The schools, 
how different! Every thing is now frittered 
away to such a state of refinement, that 
truth and nature are disregarded, and the 
only aim of the artist is to blend a great va- 
riety of colours, to produce a gorgeous, 
brilliant, and warm picture. We have no 
painter who can equal such men as Salvator 
Rosa, Murillo, Vandyke, Rembrandt, or 
Raphael, and a host of other names, the 
bare mention of whom is calculated to sink 
to the ground the countless productions of 
modern mediocrity. But we do not make 
these observations with a view to excite a 
neglect of native talent. Far from it: the 
object of our publication in this department 
is to uphold the character of the British 
artist ; to call the taste of the nobility to 
his productions of merit and worth; and 
to stimulate him to nobler and purer ef- 
forts. And this cannot be done without 
a strict adherence to truth; and, however 
painful it may be to our national feelings, we 
cannot but complain of the inferiority of the 
English School; which is capable of better 
things, and which ought to be without 
equals, and own no superiors. On our first 
visit to this Institution we were struck with 
the number and value of the Salvators, 
works which we are justly proud to find in 
our country. They are the boldest and the 
most rugged children art ever produced: 
their wild character, partaking so largely of 
that Master's life, possesses such attrac- 
tions for the heroic mind, that all endowed 
with a depth of sentiment or vividness of 
imagination must dwell on them with a ne- 
ver dying admiration. In his historical 
pieces he gives all the deformities, which 
are likely to have attended his subject: 
every horror that the human mind is capable 
of enduring in such situations is seized upon 
by him, and stamped with an immortal pencil 
on the canvas. They are Nature’s wildest 
passions, and strongest feelings personified. 
His ** Job” displays all the dreadful ulcera- 
tions and distress that he must have felt. It 


is not a highly finished delicate figure, of 
the greatest placidity, whose only symptom 
of distress is the dunghill; but a mass of 
living putrefaction heightened by every spe- 
cies of torture that the human mind is ca- 
pable of inflicting. Another powerfully 
wrought picture is the ‘¢ Death of Regulus,” 
which it is impossible to look at without 
feeling the piercings of the spikes, and hear- 
ing the half-stifled groans of the agonized 
and heroic Roman, appealing to his country 
for vengeance on his exulting persecutors. 
Nor are his landscapes less attractive or less 
powerfully painted: the same wild tone and 
character pervades the whole. Though 
he was most ambitious of being consi- 
dered an historical painter, his greatest 
excellencies lay in his landscapes, which are 
inimitably grand. The bandit artist de- 
lighted in desolation, solitude, and danger. 
Caverns, and stricken trees, the unfortunates 
of nature, were peculiarly his favourites ; but 
every object that was grand, solemn, vast, 
or impressive, was sure to be handled by him 
with the greatest truth. And his human 
figures every way accorded and were in per- 
fect harmony with their situations. Of his 
Landscapes there are here ‘Mercury and the 
Woodman,” generally allowed to be amongst 
the best of his productions, and No. 19, a 
*< Landscape and Traveller,”’ which for pictu- 
resque appearance stands unrivalled. 

No. 73 is a fine ‘* Head of a Youth,” by 
F. Bol, the most successful pupil of Rem- 
brandt. This is an excellent specimen of 
his powers. Another beautiful production of 
this master is his personification of Winter, 
now in the possession of Mr. S, Gans, of 
Southampton-street, Strand; a fine old 
figure, delighting in the trifling warmth 
which his fingers imbibe from a little pot of 
coals, and impart to his almost frozen blood. 

Turaing our attention to the works of Mu- 
rillo, we find avery numerous collection of the 
choicest specimens of this adinirable artist. 
To say any thing of the general character of 
his productions would be superfluous. ‘They 
are the most known and among the most ap- 
preciated of the Spanish School, a school 
which we hesitate not to say, though we 
know it will subject us to the sneers and ri- 
dicule of many professed connvisseurs and 
collectors, possesses more real merit than 
that of any other. ‘* The Spanish Courte- 
san” is a striking instance of his faithful 
and accurate attention to nature. What 
could be more clever than that stifled laugh 
in the courtezan; the display of a mo- 
desty which is not natural; and the easy 
impudence of the girl lolling out of window 
with her attractive eyes and arms, the co- 
louring and finish of which is exquisite ? 
The Beggar Boys have been brought from 
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the Dulwich gallery; and are every way 
equal to the one we have just noticed. The 
boy on the ground is the triumph of painting 
itself; it is one of those miraculous figures 
which a man sketches but once in his life. 
He has stolen the boy from the streets of 
Madrid, and imprisoned him grinning with 
arch roguery on his canvas. The other boy, 
standing up with the pitcher in his hand, 
and a crust of bread in his mouth, is hardly 
less wonderful. It is the opposite of the 
one lying down; exhibiting as much of the 
sulky vapoury humour as the other does of 
animal spirits. ‘The companion to this pic- 
ture is also very fine; but it is placed in a 
bad situation. The black with the pitcher is 
scarcely perceptible; but we who knew the 
picture long before can speak of its charm- 
ing simplicity endtruth. The ** St. Francis 
with the infant Christ’ is a sweet little thing. 
What a heavenly affection beams on the 
countenance of the holy man whilst he con- 
templates the playfulness of the little Christ! 
Beautiful as they are, his Saints, and An- 
gels, and Virgins, are not such favourites as 
his rustics and his beggars. Here we have 
his Saint Rufina and St. Justin, charming 
specimens of his clear and finished colouring, 
and of that tenderness and suavity which 
distinguished his later historical paintings, 
Then too of the same school we have 
Velasquez, whose earlier efforts were distin- 
guished like those of Murillo—whom he 
patronised and encouraged—by a faithful 
and striking representation of the manners 
and characters of the lower orders of the 
people. The Water Seller, No. 46, is one 
of extraordinary power and truth, and only 
second to his celebrated one in the palace at 
Madrid, the Vater Carrier of Seville. What 
a fine old head tanned by age and sun is that 
of the water seller; and what a conflict of 
feelings are visible in the head of the boy 
who wants a glass of water. Haggling with 
the man about the payment, he keeps hold 
of the glass, but cannot find it in his heart— 
or his pocket—to give the man his price, 
who, jealous lest he should lose both water 
aud money, forgets not to retain his hold of 
the vessel. The pitchers are purely stone 
with all its roughness; and indeed his ac- 
cessories are always designed and painted 
with unusual fidelity and spirit. His success 
as a portrait painter is no less equal. Will 
any of the modern efforts come up to that 
boldness of outline, that freedom of pencil- 
ling, and force of expression, which his por- 
traits of Pope Innocent and a Spanish Gen- 
tleman exhibit? Certainly not ; and we know 
of none among the ancients which can equal 
them, except indeed a head by Raphael— 
we do not recollect of whom—and the Go- 
vartius of Vandyck, in the National Gallery, 
which must be allowed even to excel him. 
Our room will not allow us to notice 
the remainder of the Collection in the same 
full manner, but we must enumerate some 


of the best. Of Rubens there are some ex- 
cellent pieces. His Sketches, Nos. 159; 
160, 161, 162, are of the most spirited 
kind, particularly the Lattle lLetween Con- 
stantine and Mazentius, which requires much 
examination to become acquainted with all 
its excellencies. His Boys Llowing bubbles, 
luxuriant in colouring, are too flabby for 
children, They are not such children as we 
admire. Ruysdael’s /Vaterfall, No. 67 ; and 
the Vander Neers are also attractive and 
masterly productions. Of the captivating 
landscapes of Hobbima: the humorous 
scenes in life of Teniers ; the battle pieces of 
Wouvermanns, there are several excellent ex~ 
amples ; and there is an astonishingly rich 
and luxuriant interior, with figures boisterous 
in their mirth and loving in their sport, by 
the unfortunate Jan Steen. There are also 
some excellent Cuyps, Potters, Titians, 
Raphaels, Claudes, Guercinos, and Spagno- 
lettos. One of the latter is the strangest 
compound of the wild and horrible we ever 
remember. It is an Incantation, and was 
designed by Raphael. Guercino’s Magdalen 
is the most sorrowful head we ever saw: it 
is the only Magdalen that ever approached 
our ideas of the character; or that conveys 
that humility, mournful repentance, and sad 
regret, which must have agitated the lovely 
penitent. 


Deatu oF ViRGINIA. 


A large picture thus designated, and 
painted by Mons. Le Thiere, is now exhibit- 
ing at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. We 
should not have recognized the noble virtue 
of Virginius in sacrificing his daughter to 
save her from the lust of a tyrant, from the 
figures in this composition, which besides 
are stiff, and ungraceful and destitute of great 
force of expression. The father of the un- 
fortunate victim, and the careless idiotic 
looking slave, are amongst the most success~ 
ful figures, as figures ; but their connection 
with the story is not evident enough. We 
were glad to turn from this to the 


Enamets, sy Mapame Jaguoror, 


which are hung in the little ante room. 
They are six in number, and are amongst the 
largest and finest specimens of this pleasing 
and gay branch of the arts; besides being 
splendid instances of female talent. Three 
of them are copied from pictures by Raphael, 
and represent the Holy Family; and two 
different illustrations of his way of treating 
the Virgin and Child. The head of Anne of 
Cleves, from Holbein, is a noble example of 
the excellencies of the art ; the tones of the 
flesh are beautiful and chaste, and the dra- 
peries and decorations rich and magnificent. 
The head of Buonaparte is an original pro- 
duction, in which, at the request of the Em- 
peror himself, Madame Jaquotot has sof- 
tened the natural sternness of the monarch’s 
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features into a more pleasing character than 
they ever possessed. The Danie, from Gi- 
rardot, is exquisitely voluptuous. The di- 
vine seducer is not descending in a shower of 
gold, according to the vulgar tale, but in- 
trudes himself in the shape of a spear head 
from a poppy plant,—a very Gallican emblem 
certainly; and the lovely inspirer of a deity 
is surrounded with a profusion of flowers and 
intoxicating enjoyments produced by the 
golden shower. The head of the little ur- 
chin who holds a mirror to the beauteous 
Danie is wonderful. The light playfully 
wantons through his tresses with a gaiety 
happily in unison. 


Monumental Effigies. 

Mrs. Bray (late Mrs, C. Stothard) has 
published No, XI. of ‘ the Monumental 
Effigies of Great Britain, drawn ly the late 
C. A. Stothard.”’ This number consists 
of a Montfort, from Hitchendon Church ; 
Sir J. Peche, from Lillingstone Church ; 
Bp. Northwold at Ely, a most singular 
specimen; Ralph Neville, in Staindrop 
Church; Eleanor Queen of Henry II.; Sir 
John Crosby and Lady, from St. Helen’s, 
London; Sir E. de Thorpe and Lady, at 
Ashwelthorpe; a Lady and Child at 
Scarcliff, very curious; and Sir Robert 
Shurland (the figure caricatured by Ho- 
garth, in his ** Tour by Land and Wa- 
ter.”) These plates were all etched by that 
modest artist the late Mr. B. Howlett 
(whose death we noticed in our present vo- 
lume, part I. p. 277); and do credit to his 
needle. The last plate in this number is 
a very fine one, the Earl and Countess of 
Arundel. This is etched with great effect 
by Mr. C.J. Smith, and this deserving young 
artist is likely soon to bring this beautiful 
volume to a close, by engraving the plates 
for one more number. This will, we are 
glad to hear, be accompanied by descriptive 
letter-press from the pen of Mrs. Bray’s 
brother, A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S. A. the in- 
timate friend and coinpanion of the late ex- 
cellent draftsman and author of this work. 


The Parting Hour. Ackermann. 


This beautiful illustration of the separa- 
tion of parties whom relationship and love 
have rendered kindred souls, ‘s from the ad- 
mired pencil of H. Corbould. How power- 
fully expressive are his figures. The feel- 
ings which he pourtrays are of the deepest 
tone and character: they shew that extent 
of mental suffering and anguish which none 
can feel like the amiable and lovely, and 
which lays hold on all our sympathies. The 
distress of the mother and father, who have 
gone to the extremest verge of the beach, is 
strictly parental: it is powerful enough to 
drive them to seek relief in tears. But Ju- 
dith, alas! her feelings are of a higher cha- 
racter: they are so intense that sorrow’s 
fountain caunot aid them; and she is loth to 


persuade herself that he is gone—that he 
could go. It is that grief which has all the 
abstraction of madness, and which delights 
to feed upon itself. This head is divine in 
the ardour of its feelings, and beautiful in its 
} ingyen There are one or two defects in 
the composition, but we have no wish to 
weaken the intimacy of the acquaintance 
with the poor Judith by naming them. We 
only regret that so angelic a being had not 
been blessed with a lofelier foot. 


The faithful Companion. Dickinson. 


This pleasing little picture of an interest- 
ing child patting the head of a stern mas- 
tiff, is lithographed by W. Sharp, from a 
drawing by De la Cour. It is additionally 
interesting from the ages of the dog and the 
child being exactly the same. Mr. Dickin- 
son deserves great credit for his steady pa- 
tronage of the lithographic art, of which he 
has published numerous beautiful specimens. 
Some of them we noticed in our June num- 
ber; and in addition to them we would enu- 
merate one published some years ago, as an 
instance of what Mr. Dickinson’s patronage 
had then produced. The attack of Hippo- 
lyte, Queen ef the Amazons, by a lion, is a 
bold and extremely pretty little thing, highly 
deserving of notice. 


Mademoiselle Sontag. 


Of this interesting blonde, who has 
charmed alike with her beauty and her song; 
—who has been elevated by injudicious 
friends and admirers into an angel, and de- 
graded by peevish critics and unimaginative 
souls into a coarse peasant girl, or even a 
jungfrau—there are numerous portraits. 
Ackermann, we believe, imported among us 
the stone from which the enthusiastic young 
German students were supplied with por- 
traits of their charming inspirer, and soon 
paved the way for a multiplicity of others, 
among whom we might reckon as the best, 
those published by Bulcock in the Strand, 
and Dickinson of Bond-street. Mr. Mar- 
shall of Holborn has lithographed a very 
pleasing portrait of her as the Lady of the 
Lake, a character in which she appeared at 
Paris. If a fair face not too large nor too 
round; rich blue and feeling eyes, and light 
hair, have no charms: then indeed is she 
deficient, but we think they have, and are by 
no means singular. 


Disturbed ly the Nightmare. Bulcock. 


In a former number we mentioned Mr. 
Lane’s clever picture under this title in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition of the present 
year. That talented young man, unfortu- 
nately cut off when his productions were 
rising in public estimation, and he began to 
look forward to property and fame, we be- 
lieve painted two copies of this subject, one 
of which has been purchased by Mr. Bul- 
cock of the Strand, who has had it beauti- 
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fully mezzotinted by Mr. Henry Dawe. The 
tion of the subject is spirited and hu- 
mourous, and the effect is cleverly managed. 
We can recommend it as one of the most 
happy caricatures of a common malady. 





Fanny’s Favorite. 


We have been favoured with a sight of a 
very prettily mezzotinted copy of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ Fanny’s Favorite, executed on 
steel, by Mr. J. E, Coombs, a young man of 
great ingenuity and taste. We believe his 
knowledge of mezzotinto engraving is self-ac- 
quired, and that this is his Best attempt. If 
so he has produced a specimen which would 
not disgrace the talents of Bromley, Dawe, 
or Lupton; and we may therefore look for- 
ward to some very highly finished and larger 
productions. 


New Music. 


The Merry Ghost, by T. Williams, is a 
very fair bacchanalian song; but the melody 
is not spiritual enough. 

The music of the ‘Bottle Imp,” an 
opera composed by Mr. Rodwell, is clever 
and exceedingly pretty. Several of the 
airs have been published by Goulding, D’Al- 
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maine, and Co. and are the most popular 
music of the day. ‘* They mourn me dead 
in my father’s Halls,” sung by Mr. Wood, is 
so decided a favourite that we have heard its 
repetition called for three times. His open- 
ing serenade ‘ Ye bright and glittering pa- 
laces,” is a charming thing, and was sun 
with much feeling. Mr. Wood sin with 
great power and taste, and we hail him as 
an ornament of the operatic corps. Ah no! 
’tis promised me / sung by Miss H. Cawse, is 
very sweet, and we have heard it with delight. 
The poetry, we should mention, is by Ed- 
ward Fitz-Ball. 

Mayseder’s three grand duets concertuntes, 
arranged by Jean Sedlatzek, of Vienna, for 
the Piano forte and Flute. Wessell and 
Stodart, Frith-street, Soho. Mayseder’s 
music is deservedly popular; and he is spoken 
of as having no rival in his own particular 
style. We are much indebted to J. Sedlat- 
zek for his arrangement of the music of this 
great violinist, which is executed with taste 
and skill. 

List, Hermit, List! Goulding, D’Al- 
maine, andCo. A beautiful answer to Bi- 
shop’s admired ballad of the Pilgrim of 
Love, the words by R. Ryan, and the music 
by E. Solis. 


—Ge— 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ready for Publication. 


A defence of the Scripture Doctrine re- 
specting the Second Advent of Christ, from 
the erroneous representations of Modern 
Millenarians. By the Rev. Dr. Hamitton, 
of Strathblane. 

Two Letters in reply tothe Bishop of Sa- 
lisbury on 1 John, v.7. By the Rev. J. 
Ox tee, Curate of Stonegrave. 

Sermons. By the Rev. Cuartes B, Tay- 
ter, M.A. 

A Supplement to the Analysis of the Con- 
stitution of the East India Company, em- 
bracing the important Laws as to Criminal 
Justice and Insolvent Debtors, passed last 
Session. By Peter Avuser, Esq. Assistant 
Secretary to the Court of Directors. 

Medical Essays on Fever, Inflammation, 
Rheumatism, Diseases of the Heart, &c. 
By Joseru Brown, M.D. of the Royal 
College of Physicians, &c. 

The Last Number of the Tenth Volume 
of Neate’s Views of Seats, containing two 
Views of Arundel Castle. 





Preparing for Publication. 


An Inquiry into the popular Notion of an 
unoriginated, infinite, and eternal Pres- 
cience ; for the purpose of ascertaining whe- 
ther that doctrine be supported by the dic- 
tates of Reason, and the Writings of the Old 
and New Testament. By the Rev. James 
Jones, 


A Universal Prayer, a poem; Death; a 
Vision of Heaven; a Vision of Hell. By 
Rosert Montcomery, author of ‘The 
Omnipresence of the Deity.” 

The Literary Souvenir will make its ap- 

earance in an improved form. The plates 
— been engraved by Robinson, Rolls, 
Pye, Goodall, Edwards, Goodyear, Portbary, 
Greatbatch, and Bacon. The subjects are 
twelve in number, and comprise original 

aintings by Leslie, Turner, Hilton, Chalon, 
esthente, Westall, Danby, Stephanoff, 
Leahy, Farrier, J. Stephanoff, and Green. 

The New Year’s Gift, and Juvenile Sou- 
venir (an Annual for Children, under the 
superintendance of Mrs. ALanic Warts), 
will contain, independently of numerous wood 
cuts by Cruikshanks and others, a variety of 
highly finished line engravings on steel, by 
Messrs. Edwards, Engleheart, Greatbatch, 
Baker, &c. after designs by Messrs. North- 
cote, Howard, Gill, Wood, Hamilton, 
Green, Good, &c. The literary contents of 
the volume have been supplied by a great 
number of eminent authors—principally 
those who have been distinguished as writers 
for the juvenile classes. 

The Progress of Learning in England, from 
William the Conqueror to the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. By the Rev. Samuet 
Burcess, A. M. ; 

Leisure Hours; in prose and verse, 
the same author. 

Historical Memoir on the Foreign Policy 


By 
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of Great Britain since 1814. By H. Exuis, 


Esq. 

‘The Life of Miguel de Cervantes Saa- 
vedra. By J. G. Locknart, LL. B. 

A Summary of the English Language ; 
being a Selection of Words in general use, 
which are erroneously pronounced. Also, 
Remarks on the elegant Pronunciation of 
some Words, &c. 

A Manual of the Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Diseases, of the Eye and its appendages. 
By S. J. Srratrorp, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, &c. 

Literary Remains of the late Henry 
Neste, Esq. consisting of Lectures on Erg- 
lish Poetry ; Tales, and Miscellaneous Pieces 
an prose and verse, never before published. 

An Essay on the operation of Poison upon 
the living body. By Dr. Appison and Mr. 
Morean, of Guy’s Hospital. 

An Historical Romance, chiefly illustra- 
tive of the public events aud domestic man- 
ners of the Fifteenth Century, entitled, ‘The 
Last of the Plantagenets. 

The Abbé Attarp, well known as the 
translator of Tertullian, has announced that 
he has discovered a large and interesting 
collection of letters of Cardinal Mazarin. 
They commence in 1648, the year the civil 
war, known by the name of the Fronde, broke 
out; and the correspondence continues un- 
broken through the whole period of these 
civil disturbances. The letters are directed 
to the King of Poland, the Prince of Savoy, 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, Cardinals Bar- 
berini, Este, &c.; some to Ambassadors, 
on the subject of various important negotia- 
tious. 


Scientiric Mission to Eoypr. 


An expedition to Egypt, ofa literary and 
scientific nature, has been recently under- 
taken by M. Champollion and others, under 
the auspices of the French government. 
They quitted the coast of Frauce on the 31st 
of July last, in the corvette Eglé, which will 
touch first at Agrigentum, in Sicily, and 
from thence take them to Alexandria. To 
M. Champollion are added MM. Bibent, ar- 
chitect, known by his important works on 
Pompeii; Nestor and L’Héte, designers 
employed in the general direction of the 
customs ; Salvator Cherubini and Alexander 
Duchesne, Bertin, jun., and Lehaux, pupils 
of Baron Gros. M. Lenormand, inspector 
in the department of the fine arts, has taken 
advantage of this precious opportunity to 
visit the monuments of Egypt. An associa- 
tion, not less fortunate for the French tra- 
vellers, is that which has been promised 
them by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, ani- 
mated by that well-known protection of the 
arts and sciences which is hereditary in his 
family. This prince has nominated several 
Italian scholars to join M. Champollion, and 
has placed them under his direction, to assist 
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his researches, and labour in common for 
the general promotion of this expedition. 
M. H. Rosallini, Professor of the Oriental 
Tongues in the University of Pisa, more es- 
pecially charged with the orders of his high- 
ness, will have with him M. Gaetano Rosal- 
lini, as naturalist; Dr. Alexander Ricci, 
who has already resided in Egypt; and Pro- 
fessors Raddi and Anglelli. They will ac- 
company the French travellers. The object 
of the voyage cannot fail to excite a lively 
interest. We are now in fact sufficiently 
advanced in the knowledge of Egyptian 
writing; the monuments of Egypt, which 
have been trausported into the public mu- 
seums and private collections, have already 
furnished many uotions regarding the civil 
and military history, the religious system 
and mythological personages, the social life, 
manners, usages, and arts in general, in an- 
cient Egypt, to show how many important 
chasms remain to be filled in the history of 
the most celebrated people of antiquity, who, 
in the most ancient epochs of their annals, 
were already mixed with nations of the east 
and of the west, the history of whose early 
ages is not yet known. Egypt may therefore 
restore to us, by the evidence of its monu- 
ments, many pages which we want in our 
own history, and in the universal history of 
primitive society. 

M. Champollion having some time ago 
inspected a valuable collection of ancient 
manuscripts in the possession of M. Sallier, 
an inhabitant of Aix, discovered two rolls of 
papyrus relating *‘ The History and Wars of 
the Reign of Sesostris the Great.”” These 
manuscripts are dated the ninth year of that 
monarch’s reign. Sesostris-Rhamses, or the 
Great, according to the calculations of the 
German chronologists, lived in the time of 
Moses, and was the son, as is supposed, of 
the Pharoah who perished in the Red Sea 
while pursuing the Israelites. On the 2d of 
Aug. the Academical Society of Aix received 
the report of M. Sallier relative to this dis- 
covery. A third roll has also been found, 
treating either on astronomy or astrology, 
but more probably on both these sciences 
combined. It has not yet been opened. 


AnGLO-INDIAN CoLLeGE, Catcutta. 


We rejoice to observe the progress of 
English literature in the East. English edu- 
cation, amongst the inhabitants of Bengal, 
has hitherto had little more than the mere 
language for its object; a sufficient com- 
mand of which, for conducting the details of 
official duty, comprehended the utmost am- 
bition of native students. The Hindoo or 
Anglo-Indian College is intended to compass 
something more; to teach Bengalee youth 
to read and relish English Jiterature; to 
store their minds with the facts of history 
and science ; and to enable them to express 
just conclusions in a clear and polished style, 
founded upon a comprehensive view of the, 
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constitution of society and ‘the phenomena 
of nature. The last distribution of the 
prizes to the students of this College, con- 
stituted a ceremony of singular novelty and 
interest. The presentation of the prizes was 
held at the Government House, we under- 
stand in consequence of Lord Amherst hav- 
ing expressed a wish to witness their distri- 
bution. The pupils, amounting to 400, un- 
der the charge of the teachers of the re- 
spective classes, were ranged on benches 
along the centre of nearly two thirds of the 
state apartment, usually appropriated as the 
ball-room. His lordship, with the committee 
of education and managing committee on 
his right, and the Countess and Lady Sarah, 
and a number of other ladies on his left, was 
seated opposite the pupiis. The boys, in 
each class, to whom prizes were adjudged, 
were severally called _ and the prizes, 
consisting of books and philosophical instru- 
ments, suited to their age and progress, 
were presented to them by the Hon. W. B. 
Bayley, as President of the General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction. The two se- 
nior classes were called up collectively, and 
his lordship did them the honour to present 
their rewards to them personally. A few 
questions were put them by the visitor, on 
Grecian, Roman, and English history, and 
chronology, geography, and physical sci- 
ences, to which they returned prompt and 
accurate replies. After the distribution of 
the rewards, a series of recitations ensued, 


New Nartionat GaA.uery, 


The erection of a new National Gallery, 
combined with a suitable building and of- 
fices for the Royal Academy, has been at 
length finally determined on. The architect 
to whom the buildings are to be intrusted is 
Mr. John Nash, whose designs have been 
approved of by his Majesty and the proper 
authorities. ‘The New National Gallery and 
Royal Academy—for so the building is to be 
denominated—is to be on a grand scale of 
300 yards in length, having a beautiful Co- 
rinthian portico and centre dome, with a 
small one on each wing, and a lesser one on 
each of the principal extremities. It will 
occupy the site of the present Riding House 
in the King’s Mews, Charing-cross, imme- 
diately facing the south, and by the eleva- 
tion is intended to be about twice the height 
of the first-rate houses at present erected. 
The building will form a very picturesque 
and noble line, extended in a direction from 
Pall-mall East, nearly across to St. Martin’s 
Church. The space immediately in front 
will be occupied by the New Royal Aca- 
demy, which is intended to represent an ex- 
tensive Grecian temple, having, at the en- 
trance and exit, a long flight of steps, and 
standing at right angles with the Natiunal 
Gallery. St. Martin’s Church will, by this 
plan, be left quite free to the public view, 
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with a large space of ground railed in as a’ 
burial place. On the east side will be~ 
erected a new and magnificent range of po- 
lice-offices, intended as the principal metro- 
politan station, instead of the present in- 
commodious office at Bow-street. And 
close to them will appear the vicar’s house 
and the parochial schools. The grand line 
of street will be from West to East by Pall- 
mall, passing the front of the National Gal- 
lery, and enter the Strand facing Hunger- 
ford-street ; the Strand being widened for 
some distance to a road way of sixty feet. 
The open spaces of ground will be formed 
into squares, planted with trees, and railed 
round to protect them from injury. 


British Museum, 


Since the addition of Sir Joseph Banks’s 
library, the arrangement of which has just 
been completed, it may be safely asserted 
that the British Museum contains the best 
library of natural history in the world. Sir 
Joseph’s splendid collection embraces 24,000 
volumes, of all that is rare, on natural his- 
tory. It is a fact, that during the long pe- 
riod he was employed in forming this collec- 
tion, scarcely a traveller left England who 
was not in possession of an order from Sir 
Joseph to purchase books, prints, MSS. &c., 
illustrative of natural history, to a large 
amount. His late Majesty’s library, again 
(the delivery of which will be completed 
during the present month) embraces"60,000 
volumes of all that is rare and erudite in the 
ample range of art and literature. Many 
thousands of these volumes are in the most 
exquisite and costly bindings; not a few of 
them are bound by that excellent workman 
Roger Payne, who, it is said, has received 
from 20 to 30 guineas for binding a single 
volume, and, notwithstanding, died a dissi- 
pated beggar. The King’s library is rich in 
works of topography. The London Institu- 
tion, it is well known, has had hitherto per- 
haps the best and largest collection of topo- 
graphical works, Since the accession of the 
King’s library at the Museum, however, the 
preference will be given to the latter esta- 
blishment. . The duplicates which are found 
amongst the King’s books, it is said, will be 
collected and exchanged for different works : 
this observation, however, does not apply to 
the duplicates presented to the Museum by 
other parties ; these are never disposed of, 
but kept from courtesy to the donors. The 
arranging of the King’s books, it is calcu- 
Jated, will occupy the librarians and their 
assistants about six months, when they will 
be ready for public inspection and perusal, 
under certain restrictions. 


Save or Brooxs’s Museum. 


July 14. This day the sale of Mr. Brooks’s 
celebrated Museum, containing upwards of 
6000 preparations, took place at his theatre 
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of anatomy, Blenheim-street; Mr. Robins 
was the auctioneer. This collection occu- 
pied the proprietor. thirty years in making, 
It. comprised models and casts, accurately 
painted from nature, of nearly every case of 
natural and preteruatural parturient present- 
ation that has occurred, with a multitude of 
casts of foetal monstrosities of every species, 
almost ad infinitum, either actually modelled 
or moulded from recent unfortunate indi- 
viduals, chiefly under Mr. Brooks’s eye. 
Some of the specimens connected with sur- 
gery, were taken from morbid limbs which 
had been subjected to amputation on account 
of incurable maladies. The first and second 
day’s sale consisted of models and casts of 
the gravid -uterus, foetal monstrosities, a 
multitude of fae-similes of pathological sub- 
jects, a series of accurate dissections of the 
human brain, &c. The third day’s sale was 
the anatomy and pathology of the horse, 
zebra, quagga, ass, and kangaroo. —The 
fourth was the anatomy and pathology of 
the human bladder, kidneys, and contiguous 
viscera, &c,—Fifth, order Pteroenta, Colugo, 
and Bats: order Insectivora, Exincisiora, 
Marsuepialia, Praedacea,—Sixth. Lion, tiger, 
dog, bear, whale, seal, merse, &c.—Se- 
venth, Wet preparations, cousisting of the 
anatomy and pathology of the male organs 
of generation, the larynx, pharynx, tongue, 
lungs, &c¢c.—Eighth. Zoology. Apes, ba- 
boons, monkeys, beavers, rats, &c—Ninth. 
Anatomical and pathological preparations in 
spirits.—Tenth. Zoology. The order rumi- 
nantia. — Eleventh, Anatomy. — Twelfth. 
Zovlogy. The elephant, hippopotamus, rhi- 
noceros, goat, sheep, &c. On the 8th of 
August, being the 20th day, the Sale was 
postponed till, further notice, owing to the 
ength of time it was expected to occupy. 
Mr. Robins stated, that at least a third part 
of the choicest specimens remained unsold. 


Lisrary at St. Pererspurcu. 


The University Library. at St, Petersburgh 
contains at the present time about 60,000 
volumes, and. the library at Moscow about 
34,000 volumes, which have been collected 
since the destruction of the city in 181%. 
The. rich anatomical museum of Professor 
Lodgr has recently been.purchased for the 
University of Moscow for 10,000 roubles. 
An economical society, and a school for 
agriquiture, have lately been established 
there by Prince Gallitzin ; the latter has pro- 
fessors of chemistry, statistics, mineralogy, 
geography, languages, and architecture, bo- 
tany, gardening, planting, machanics, book- 
keeping, and the veterinary art. The museum, 
contains mineral specimens from the Brazils. 
The chemical laboratory at Moscow is, per- 
haps, the richest in alt Europe. The bota- 
nical. garden at St. Petersburgh contains 
8@/000 plants. 
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Tus Comer. 

A comet may now be. seen with s common 
telescope in the constellation Aries, and daily 
traced towards the equinoctial point, where 
it will be nearly on the night of the 20th of 
October, but at a declination of 28 deg. 9 
min, The constellation Aries (the Ram) is 
now seen rising in the E. N. E. about nive. 

The following is a table shewing the right 
ascension and declination of the Comet. 
The.first column shews the day of the month, 
the second the right ascens. in time, the 
third the north declination, By these ele- 
ments, the place of the Comet may be easily 
found, and whenever the sky be clear it may 
be viewed. through a telescope from St. Bar- 
tholomew tide till Candlemas; but whether 
in our atmosphere it can be seen distinctly 
without a. glass, is at present a matter of 
doubt. 


R.A. Decl. N. 





H, M. S&S. 

Avg. 31. «6-1 46 12 93 57 
Sept. 4. ....1 44 40 24 34 
8. veel 42 16 2 10 

16. ...-1 35 44 26 24 


24, .0.01 22 86 27 30 
80..,...1 9 48 28 12 
Oct.. Mm cocck 4&4 48 28 23 


18. coce8 9 © 28 22 
20. .s008. O° 16 28 9 
24.000-23 43 52 27 25 
26...2.-23 832 24 26 56 
Runct 2 © 

Nov. 2..:.23 3 12¢ 25 A 
13.....22 . 6 48 19 29 
Distvetl.. OR. 28 is 5 


Dec. 1.....20 54 44 9 14 
11,.....20 14 40 2. 42 
25.....19 2 48 9. 28 


The abeve table is calculated from M. 
Professor Encke’s observations, recorded in 
Professor Schumacher’s ‘* Astronomische 
Nachrichten,” No. 123, and reduced to 
time instead of space, as affording the more 
easy method of observing. It may he ob- 
served that from a journal of natural pheno- 
mena of sixty years standing, it appears that 
a dry autumn has followed an autumnal Co- 
met, and generally hot and dry weather has 
accompanied Comets first seen in summer. 
This was remarkably the case in 1811, when 
a. splendid Comet appeared in September, 
also in 1819 a dry summer and autumn ac- 
companying the Comet of July in that year. 
In 1825 the Comet of October brought a 
dry and fair autumn, and not a wet summer. 
Again the Comet of the winter 1799 was fol- 
lowed by the dry and warm summer of 1800. 
In 1816 there was not even a small teles- 
copic Comet seen in the year, and it was one 
of the wettest summers in the memory of 
man, while,a smal] Comet of 1822 was. fol- 
lowed by the, heat of. June and Jwy of that 


year, 
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Essex Horticutturat Society. 


A very exteosive Horticultaral Society has 
been established at Chelmsford, for the pur- 
pose of giving encouragement to the growers 
of the productions of the garden. Dr. Fors- 
ter has been elected President, Sir John 
Tyrrell is the patron, and the principal 
geutry of the county are members, among 
which we-may mention Lord Petre. Hono- 
rary Members, Patrick King, of Bromfield, 
esq. Michael Mason, of Stock, esq. T. Har- 
sey, of Baddow, esq. and T. Western, esq. 
M. P. for Essex. 

Carcuratinc Macuinery. 

The following extracts from a letter ad- 
dressed to the Editor of the Times, give a 
satisfuctory report of the progress of one of 
the interesting discoveries of modern times : 

‘* Having been requested by Mr. Babbage 
to superintend, in his absence, the progress 
of his important invention of a machine for 
calculating and printing mathematical tables, 
and having been in consequence an eye-wit- 
ness, for many months, of the work actually 
executing, as well as having been intrusted by 
him at the same time with the disbursement 
of the current expenses, [ am enabled to 
state from certain knowledge, that the 
whole amount of the sum originally advanced 
by Government, has been Lona fide expended 
on the object of its destination. It has, 
however, proved very far from sufficient to 
cover the expenses of the undertaking, the 
deficit having been supplied from the private 
purse of the inventor. To those conversant 
with mechanism, and who are aware of the 
multitude of tools to be invented and con- 
structed where machinery of a nature en- 
tirely new is to be executed on a large scale, 
and with perfect precision, this will not ap- 
pear extraordinary; nor that an expenditure 
of time, talent, and money, much beyond 
what was originally contemplated, may take 
place without affording room for any well- 
grounded charge of profusion, The work, 
meanwhile, continues in active and steady 
progress, but such is its extent, such the 
variety of mechanical movements to be con- 
trived and executed, and such the elaborate 
perfection ef workmanship which it has been 
found necessary to bestow on all its parts, to 
afford a moral security for its successful ac- 
tion when put together, that a very long 
time must vet elapse, and a very heavy fur- 
ther expense be incurred, before it can be 
completed: but no suspicion of a failure has 
yetarisen. On the contrary, every mecha- 
nical difficulty has been completely .over- 
come, nor has any obstacle occurred in the 
slightest degree calculated to raise a doubt as 
to its ultimate success. 

Slough, dug. 15. J.F.W. Herscuer. 





Report from the Select Committee on the Office 
of Works and Pullic Buildings. 
: (Continued from p. 70.) 
Upon the site of Carlton House, the 
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several houses which are erecting ‘for indivi- 
duals must be conformable to a -general 
design for the exterior, but the proprietors 
are at liberty to select their own architects 
or builders ; and the annual rents which will 
accrue to the Crown from these new houses 
are calculated at 6,452/., the particulars of 
which will be found exactly detailed in the 
evidence of Mr. Arbuthnot. 

It was imagined by Mr. Nash, that a large 
sum would at once be raised by a sale of t 
greater part of these annual ground-rents to 
the proprietors of the houses at 20 years’ 
purchase (the freehold being still retained 
by the Crown), but that expectation having 
not hitherto been realized, no present pecu- 
niary advantage of that sort having accrued 
to the Crown in aid of this undertaking, but 
on the contrary, a considerable and imme- 
diate charge having been incurred in forming 
the ‘deal, making a large sewer, purchas- 
ing the land-tax, aud other incidental out- 
goings, before any part of the annual rents 
has been received. 

It is, however, stated in Mr. Arbuthnot’s 
evidence, that although the proprietors 
themselves may not choose to buy up their 
rents, it would be in the power of the Go- 
vernment to sell to any other individuals 
such a proportion of them as might be 
thought fit to dispose of. By the Act 
7 Geo. IV., c. 77, the Crown is authorised 
to take fines from the lessees for any portion 
of their rent, which is a deviation from the 
usual practice with regard to other new 
buildings ; nor is it the practice to alienate 
new buildings in fee, to which rule it appears 
expedient to adhere. 

The expenditure upon the alterations in 
St. James’s Park, which are in some measure 
connected with these new houses, amounts 
to 16,053/., including the iron railing; but 
exclusive of the planting within the railing. 

It is proposed to erect a fountain, esti- 
mated to cost 8,000/., with the addition of 
a large annual charge for a constant supply 
of water, in the centre of the continuation 
of Waterloo-place, towards the Mall, as will 
be seen in the evidence of Mr. Nash ; which 
being the first instance of a fountain sur- 
rounded by columns, with a dome or cover- 
ing over it, gave occasion to some questions 
from your Committee, which appear in the 
evidence of Mr. Nash, together with his 
answers; and they cannot but here observe, 
that this fountain, if it is to be encircled by 
a peristyle, and covered by a cap or dome, 
is not likely in itself to be an ornamental 
object, and that it would obstruct the open- 
ing, and the view of the Park from Regent- 
street and Waterloo-place. 

A spacious and handsome flight of steps 
in the centre of that terrace, us into the 
Mall, would form an ornamental and com- 
modious communication between Regent- 
street and the Park, and would afford to the 
public a very general accommodation, and 
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an appropriate termination. of that fine open- 
ing. Your Committee are informed that the 
central division of St. James’s Park, newly 
inclosed by iron rails, is intended to be 
open to the public in the same way with the 
other parts of that park. 

Yonr Committee find, upon inquiry, that 
no sanction has hitherto been given by the 
Commissioners of the Treasury to the exten- 
sion of the plan engraved in the Journals 
of 7th June, 1827, towards Marlborough- 
house and St. James’s Palace; and they 
cannot consider such an extension, nor any 
further encroachment upon the Park, as fit 
to be recommended. 





The fraudulent and scandalous manner in 
which the foundation of the new Custom- 
house, was laid, occasioned, by its total failure 
in 1825, a charge of no less than 170,0001., 
or 180,000/., in addition to the original ex- 
penditure of 255,000/.; but no part of this 
blame affects the Office of Works, nor the 
architects attached to it. This great struc- 
ture was unfortunately placed under the con- 
duct of Mr. Laing, the person who happened, 
in the year 1813, to be surveyor of buildings 
in that department,—a course which your 
Committee conceive to be exceedingly objec- 
tionable, being of opinion that all works of 
this description should be carried on under 
the direction and management of the office 
specially appointed for the execution of such 
works; and they would animadvert more 
strongly on this point if they were not in- 
formed that the Treasury have already put a 
stop to the practice, and have now under 
their consideration some new regulations 
upon the subject. It is also to be observed, 
that no estimate was laid before the House, 
nor any sanction given by a vote, either 
before the undertaking or during the pro- 
gress, the expense having been defrayed out 
of the revenue of the Customs. This mode 
of proceeding, although in conformity with 
the practice which has hitherto existed with 
respect to buildings occupied by the Revenue 
Departments, appears to be at variance with 
the general principles by which the public 
expenditure is governed, andto be open to 
much objection. They recommend there- 
fore, that in future no new buildings for 
any of these departments should be under- 
taken except under the authority of a grant 
of Parliament, upon an estimate to be laid 
before the House for that purpose, as in the 
case of any other object of miscellaneous 
expenditure. 

No department should be allowed to 
order any thing beyond mere incidental re- 
pairs, without referring to and receiving 
directions from the Office of Works. The 
enormous expense of the new Mint, and its 
excess beyond the estimate, which was 
noticed in 1810 by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Income and Expenditure, in their seventh 
Report ; and the more recent example of the 
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Custom-house, render this regulation and 
the ‘strictest adherence to it indispensable. 

The New Mews, fronting the north side 
of Westminster Abbey, has been erected at 
the expense of 35,264/, and the annual rents 
payable to the use of the public, as part of 
the land revenue, will amount only to about 
3l. per cent. upon that sum. The reasons 
for making the exterior more ornamental and 
costly than the uses to which it is allotted 
require, are assigned in the evidence of Mr. 
Arbuthnot and Mr. Burton. 

The Regent’s Park presents a much better 
and more productive instance of management 
under the same department; and it must 
afford to the House great satisfaction to 
know that the laying out and planting of 
that extensive ground, together with the 
buildings upon it, which do so much eredit 
to the taste and judgment of Mr. Nash, will 
also soon become a’ very profitable addition 
to the Land Revenue, the annual rent being 
15,000/. and the remaining excess of ex- 
peuditure beyond receipt being reduced to 
70,0001. 

The improvements at and near Charing- 
cross and the Strand, under the statute 7 Geo. 
IV.'c. 77, are in progress, and by much the 
greatest portion of the property required for 
the purposes of that Act has been obtained. 
A considerable number of the old houses 
near St. Martin’s Church has already been 
taken down, and new buildings will almost 
immediately be commenced in that neigh- 
bourhood ; but some further purchases re- 
main to be effected. 

The defects of the present system, under 
the Act of 1814, appear to be,—1st. Want 
of responsibility. 2d. Want of competency 
to decide. 3d Want of choice and compe- 
tition; from which three causes proceed the 
erection of buildings unsightly and usatis- 
factory, much confusion and variation both 
in the planning and executing of them, and 
the expenditure of larger sums than are 
necessary. 

1st. ‘The Surveyor-General, according to 
the present constitution of that office, is 
solely the channel of communication between 
the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Trea- 
sury and the architect: he exercises no 
judgment nor control, nor gives any opinion 
as to the work to be done, or the mode of 
doing it ; confining himself to fixing prices, 
and making contracts accordingly, and exa- 
mining and checking the accounts after they 
have been made out by the Clerks of the 
Works, and the measurers belonging to the 
office. 

2d. The Surveyor-General having no duty 
to perform in judging of the propriety or 
sufficiency of the design or plan, that impor- 
tant business is imposed upon the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury for the time being, 
who may not always be competent to decide 
upon such matters; and although it may 
happen frequently that there are among them 
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persons eminently conversant with works of 
art, it may also happen that a very efficient 
Board of Treasury for all other and more 
important purposes may be unfit for this ; 
and in such a case the architect of the dis- 
trict, without any real control or useful 
supervision, may plan and execute whatever 
is to be done, according to his own pleasure 
and discretion. 

3d. No sufficent choice is afforded to the 
Board of Treasury, who are to judge and 
decide, for they have not even taken advan- 
tage of having three architects attached to 
the office and paid by it; nor does it appear 
that they have hitherto at all encouraged the 
competition of other professional men, or 
called for auy variety of designs. 

The Committee venture to suggest, that 
a considerable improvement may be effected 
in the existing system, without overturning, 
or re-modelling, or even disturbing it to any 
great extent; and their recommendation 
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upon the whole matter is this:—That 
nv public buildings should be hereafter 
erected, nor any considerable alterations in 
the structure of any of the existing build- 
ings be adopted, except upon directions given 
by the Lords of the Treasury, and founded 
upon Minutes of that Board; and that. the 
plans and estimates for all such new build- 
ings, should be signed by at least three 
Lords of the Treasury, and be preserved in 
the records ef that office. 

That a commission, consisting of five per- 
sons, two of whom at least should be Privy 
Councillors, and holding some responsible 
offices, should be appointed by His Majesty 
to act as a council without salary, to advise 
the Board of Treasury upon all designs and 
plans for the erection or considerable altera~ 
tion of public buildings. The opinions and 
recommendations of this Council to be laid 
before the Board, and annexed to the plans 
and estimates approved by the Treasury. 
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To Samvuet Rocers, Esq. 


On his Poem entitled ‘¢ Italy.” Part the 
Second. By Joun Tayzor, Esq. 


N youth I met thee ’mid a social Train *, 
Adorn’d with taste and genius, yet not 
vain; 
Where Bacchus rais’d an animating fire, 
While Prudence guarded thy melodious lyre. 
Then Memory’s Pleasures were recall’d to 
view, 
And Avusurn’s Muse appear’d to sing anew; 
In sylvan peace to wander o'er the plain, 
And her Desertep Vituace thrive again ! 
The seats of Innocence to spread around, 
Infants to sport along the verdant ground ; 
The Milk-maid blithe to carol with her pail, 
And sturdy Industry to wield his flail ; 
Rapt in the tranquil joys of rural life, 
Secure from all the cares of civic strife. 

To Iraty thy Muse then wing’d her flight, 
Beheld its ancient wonders with delight ; 
The splendid monuments of matchless skill, 
Beauteous in ruin, and majestic still. 
Long-honour’d worthies seem again to rise, 
And in the cause of Freedom shake the skies. 
Tuy himself the Forum seems to grace, 
Thund’ring his scorn on Rome’s degen’rate 

race ; 
Tuty, the Patriot, Orator, and Sage, 
Enroll’d by History on her fairest page ; 
And Brutus, high o’er ev'ry sordid end, 
Who for Rome’s glory stabb’d his dearest 
friend. 
Hence Pow’r, contented with superior state, 
Should learn to shun th’excess of public 
hate ; 


* Keep-the-line Club. 
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And by the happiness its deeds impart, 

Fix its firm throne upon the public heart. 

Rous’d by thy Muse those mighty Shades 
appear, 

Those whom remotest ages will revere ; 

Thy Muse, who free from the controul of 
thyme, [lime. 

Mov’d o’er the classic soil in march sub- 

While Contemplation, not to sight confin’d, 

Inspir’d reflections, moral, sage, and kind ; 

Such as, where’er her devious steps might 
roam, 

Augment the value and the love of Home. 

Again to Iraty she bends her way, 

And marks her progress with an equal lay; 

Her pure devotion pays at Maro’s tomb, 

And hails his laurels of eternal bloom; 

Recording in a strain of sacred awe, 

What hoary Time in full perfection saw. 

And yet in part he spares, as if to shew, 

The transitory state of things below; 

And thus with sure, though slow, decay 
deride [pride ; 

The lofty hopes of Man’s presumptuous 

To teach him not on earthly toys to trust, 

But humbly wait his change to parent dust. 

Such is the Muse, whose pow’rs so nobly 
blend, 

Bard, Moralist, Philosopher, and Friend. 

TuHames, envy not the Tiser fam’d of 

yore, [shore ; 

Since kindred Poets grace thy honour’d 

Thy Suaxsreare, Mitton, and a num’rous 
band, 

The letter’d glories of our favour’d land ; 

And Rocers, who has join’d the laurell’d 
choir, 

With melting pathos and poetic fire, 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
eer 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


A Memorial has appeared in some of the 
French Journals, addressed to the King, by 
the French Bishops, against the measure 
for suppressing the establishments of the 
Jesuits,.and the secondary ecclesiastical se- 

“minaries. (See Part i. p. 555.) These 
schools were formed at the time Buonaparte 
established the Bishoprics at 1,000/. a year, 
‘and the parish livings at 40/.; and were in- 
tended solely for the gratuitous education 
of the poorer class, intended for the Church. 
However, day-pupils of a different class 
were admitted, who were not destined for 
holy orders, and thus the regulation was 
“infringed. The object of the ordinances is 
to ‘restore these schools-to their original 
form, which has roused the resistance of 
the Clergy. mm 

The first division of the expedition to 
the Morea has sailed from Toulon. - A-com- 
mission, composed of then of science, in 
imitation of Kuonaparte’s Egyptian expedi- 
tion, ‘accompaniés it; and the materials for 
publishing a French Jouraal are prepared. 

By the Report of the Bureaux de Charité, 
published in 1823, we learn, that the whole 

opulation df Paris amounted to 713,966. 

his Report states, that 61,500 paupers 
were entirely supported in hospitals and 
other charitable institutions, and 64,000 at 
their own homes. It adds, that it is im- 
possible to ascertain the amount ef private 
ahurities distributed during the years; aad 
the authors close the Report by stating, 
that they are ander the painful necessity of 
termineting ** their account of the relief 
given to the indigent of the capital by the 
observation, that her sireets, her quays, and 
all her public places, are filled with men- 


dicants.”’ 
a PORTUGAL. 


The Istand of Madeira is the scene of 
civil war. The Governor, Valdez, hes de- 
tlared for Don Pedro, and he drove off a 
frigate sent with anew Governor, by Don 
Miguel. The priests of the island, how- 
ever, declared in favour of Miguel, and 
contrived to raise an insurrectionary bedy 
ef about 600 men, who were dispersed by 
Valdez, with some -loss. Don Miguel has 
prepared an expedition to blockade the port. 

In the Island of Terceira a provisional 
government has been formed, to maintain 
the legitimate rights of Don Pedro, and to 
defend the island against any attack that 
might be attempted upon it by the Usurper. 
Every means of fortifying it were adopting 
with vigour. 

RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 
The ‘war between Russia and Turkey as- 


sumes every day a more important aspect. 
Much blood has already been spilt on both 
sides. ‘The Russians have been advancing ; 
the Turks fight desperately, but still give 
way. Some severe actions appear to have 
taken place towards the latter end of June, 
in the vicinity of Varna, after which the 
body of the army, commanded by the Em- 
peror, marched to Shumla. It is admitted 
that the Turks vigorously defended the 
eminences near Shumla, yet they were 
driven back ‘to their entrenchments. The 
Emperor had thought it necessary to issue 
an order of the day, strictly enjoining the 
troops to behave with humanity to the ene- 
my, because the men were extremely indig- 
ant at the Tutks having, according to thetr 
custom, cut off the heads of the Russians 
who were slain—The division of the Rus- 
sian army under General Paskevitch, on the 
15th of July, took possession of the im- 
portant fortress of Kars, one of the princi- 
pal fortresses of Asia. It was carried by 
storm, though defended by a garrison of 
11,000 men, of whom 6,000 were taken 
prisoners, 2,000 killed and wounded, and 
3,000 (cavalry) escaped into the mountains. 
This opens the way into the Turkish domi- 
nions in Asia. Kars is one of the two Eja- 
lets, or Governments, into which Asiatic 
Turkey is divided. 

Accounts from Constantinople to the 20th 
July state, that the passage of the Darda- 
nelles continued free to the flags of all na- 
tions. The Government had proclaimed a 
series of advantages obtained over the Rus- 
sian forces on the Danube, and announced 
the probability of the Turkish army acting 
on the offensive, and penetrating into Mol- 
davia and Wallachia. Constantinople itself 
is putting into a state of defence; the 
Bosphorus is covering with batteries; the 
ships are arming ; the old vessels are made 
to serve as pontoons, on which batteries are 
to be formed; an entrenched camp is to be 
established round the Seven Towers, to 
serve as a place of retreat in case the capi- 
tal is set on fire; the heights of Pera and 
Galata are strengthened with works. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


The latest accounts from Brazil state, that 
a body of German auxiliaties, annexed to the 
Emperor’sarmy,had proved refractory,and the 
mutineers were joined by some [rish troops. 
The Germans complained of having been 
sent from Rio on military service. It ap- 
pears that they fired on the inhabitants, 
and a hundred lives were lost before the 
Emperor interfered with effect. Upon a pro- 
mise that their complaints should ‘be at- 
tended to, they submitted. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—— Q— 


IRELAND. 

The spirit of party increases daily in Ire- 
land, owing to the audacious proceedings of 
the Catholic Association, and their priestly 
co-adjutors. ‘Their recent conduct has pro- 
duced, as might have been anticipated, a 
ye-action on the part of the Protestants, 
who have been celebrating their political 
festivals. with unusual spirit. Among the 
most important of these has always been 
ranked the anniversary of the Relief of 
Derry, which was commemorated in that 
city on the 12th of August with extraordi- 
nary splendour. Sir G. F. Hill, bart. was 
in the chair, and among the distinguished 
visitors was Mr. G; Dawson, brother-in-law 
of Mr. Peel, member for the county of Lon- 
donderry, and Under Secretary of State. 
This gentleman has long been considered 
one. of the ablest and most determined op- 
ponents to the Catholic Claims. On the 
above occasion, however, in returning thanks 
when his health had been drunk, he avowed 
a-change of sentiment—amounting, in fact, 
to an abandonment of his former principles 
—which called forth the disapprobation of 
the company. The Hon. Gentleman ob- 
served: ** The state of Ireland is an ano- 
maly in the history of civilised nations — it 
has no parallel in antient or modern his- 
tery, and being contrary to the character 
of all civil institutions, it must terininate in 
general anarchy and confusion. The peace 
of Ireland depends not upon the Govern- 
ment, but upon the dictation of the Catholic 
Association. (Cries of more’s the shame! 
shame! why not put it down?) It has de- 
fied the Guvernment, and trampled upon 
the law of the land. There never was a 
time when the whole Catholic body was so 
completely roused and engrossed by political 
passions as at present. They have found 
out the value of union; they have put in 
practice the secret of combination; they 
feel a confidence in the force of numbers ; 
they have laid prostrate the pomp and pow®r 
of wealth ; they have contended against the 
influence of authority and the decrees of the 
Legislature, and they have enjoyed an easy 
triumph over both. The invariable conclu- 
sion of every speculation on the state of 
Ireland is, what is to be done? Can we go 
back to the penal laws? God forbid that 
such an experiment should be made; it is 
revolting to common sense — it is revolting 
to the dignity of man. Can we persevere in 
our present system? The statement which 
I have made, and the firm impression made 
upon my mind by an anxious attention to 
passing events, is, that we cannot remain 
in our present situation; there is but one 
alternative, either to crush the Catholic 





Association—(Cheers for several minutes)— 
there is but one alternative, either to crush: 
the Catholic Association, or to look at. the 
question with an intention to settle it.” 

At the dinner given to Mr. Moore, the 
Anti-Catholic member for Dublin, Alder- 
man C. J. Beresford, who had heen present 
when the speech at Derry was delivered, 
speke in the most angry terms of Mr. Daw- 
son, and said—*‘the impression left upon 
the minds. of the inhabitants of Derry, by: 
the speech of Mr. Dawson, was, that the 
Government had deserted the Protestants 
of Ireland, and that-it was the intention of 
His Majesty's Ministers, in the next Ses- 
sion, to brieg in a Bill by which the Pro- 
testant Constitution of this Country was to’ 
be sacrificed.” Mr. Ellis, late the Member 
for Dublin, in the Corporation interest, 
seemed to think that the time was come 
when the only hope of the Ascendancy was 
in an appeal to arms. Out of the dimer to 
Mr. Moore has emanated a Protestaut Club, 
to be designated ‘‘ The Brunswick Constitu- 
tional Club of Ireland,” the Earl of Long- 
ford, president. 

Aug. 11, At Cork Assizes, Capt. Stewart 
was tried for the murder of seven persons 
on the high seas, on the 22d June, The 
prisoner succeeded in persuading the above 
number of his crew and passengers to suffer 
themselves to be bound, under the pretence 
that they intended to mutiny, and having 
secured them he knocked out their brains 
with acrow-har. The Jury found that he 
was insane at the time he committed these 
dreadful murders. 


-- 
INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


By the provisions of the Act relative to 
Savings Banks, the interest paid to Banks 
is reduced from 8d. per day, or 4/1. 11s. 3d. 
per cent. per annum to 2 4d. per day, or 31. 
16s. 04d. per cent. and the interest payable 
to depositors is limited to 21d. per day, or 
3l. 1s. 54d. per annum ; and if this one far- 
thing per cent. per day is more than suffi- 
cient to discharge the salaries and other ex- 
penses, the surplus to be returned to Go- 
vernment, 

The Duke of Athol has. commenced pre- 
parations for building a residence at Dun- 
keld, which, it is said, will cost not Jess than 
100,000/. Quarters are preparing for 250 
labourers to be employed at the erection. 
The site, it is understood, will be about 50 
or 60 yards west of the present house. Sir 
John Archibald Stewart, of Grandtully, is 
also about to commence the erection of a 
new family residence at Murtlily, upon a 
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very splendid scale. The present castle is a 
well-known and admired object to travellers, 
and is one of the few old mansions on the 
borders of the Perthshire Highlands, which 
dispute the honour of having furnished the 
author of Waverley with the original of 
«¢ Tully-Veolan.” 

As some quarrymen were lately levelling 
the: ground before Litfield- place, near the 
new Observatory on Clifion Down, co. Glou- 
cester, they found the ground unusually hol- 
low, and on making an opening, a shaft 
ahout 13 feet deep was discovered, on de- 
scending which they were led into an apart- 
ment or cave, nearly 13 or 14 feet high, in 
the direction leading to the Avon river, and 
to which there evidently appeared to have 
been once a communication, but which is 
now stopped up with rubbish and dirt. It is 
not improbably supposed that it either was, 
or led to the cavern which is called in some 
of our old Chronicles the Cave of St. 
Vincent. 

The workmen, in continuing the excava- 
tions of the Manor Shore, York, have been 
employed in removing the earth, in order to 
discover the whole of the walls of the choir 
of St. Mary’sChurch. ‘This has been most 
completely effected, the walls having been 
found only two or three inches below the 
turf. It appears to have been about 160 
feet long, thus making the length of the 
whole church about 350 feet. On standing 
at the East eud and looking towards the ri- 
ver, through the two arches of the Abbey 
now standing, some idea may be formed of 
the extent of this once magnificent pile. 
The walls of a room or building have been 
traced; they are nearer the river than any 
remains yet discovered. ‘The walls are of 
considerable thickness, and it is supposed 
the apartment had been used as an Infirmary. 
It is detached from the building, and has had 
a boarded floor, the only place yet discovered 
where there has been any thing of that 
kind. The remains of pieces of timber are 
yet standing in the walls, about five feet 
apart. The extremities of this apartment 
have not yet been discovered, the workmen 
being still going on. Upwards of 70 feet 
has been already uncovered. Its breadth is 
about 18 feet. Mr. Nash has been busily 
employed in making drawings for the Society 
of Antiquaries, of London. 

Mr. Pocock has been making experiments 
with his kites on the water of Liverpool. 
‘The Liverpool Mercury, after giving an ac- 
count of one of them, says, ‘‘ The experi- 
ment has fully convinced us that, a strong 
wind blowing from the north or south, a 
boat furnished with one of the largest pair of 
the kites, could cross from Liverpool to 
Cheshire, and return, without making much 
lee-way, whatever might he the state or 
strength of the tide.—Since the Regatta 
day we have been several times with Mr. 
Pocock, jun., on the river, witnessing his 
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surprising and most interesting mode of ma- 
neeuvering his kites. On one occasion, with 
the wind at North-west, we ran from the 
Floating Bath to the Rock Ferry ; and the 
boatmen assured us that our course during 
the trip was frequently less than five points 
from the wind,” 

July 21. The beautiful mansion of G. 
Lane Fox, esq. at Bramham Park, about four 
miles from Tadcaster, was found to be on 
fire. The left wing and centre are entirely 
consumed, together with the whole of the 
furniture, which was most valuable. Sir 
Edward Vavasour, after three attempts, 
succeeded in recovering a number of the 
most valuable pictures, one of which was a 
portrait of his departed lady, in early life. 
Amongst the pictures saved are those of the 
late Mrs. Fox; a full length portrait of 
Lord Rivers, in his robes; a splendid paint- 
ing of the death of Germanicus; a family 
group by Guest, of the present Mr. Fox’s 
eldest son and his two sisters ; and a whole 
length painting of Queen Anne; but the 
portraits of Lord. and Lady Bingley, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, and the painting by wa 
ter, of a horse which Mr. Fox rode for a large 
stake in a very short time from Doncaster 
and back, and which was placed in the en- 
trance hall, with several other valuable paint- 
ings, were either totally destroyed or so 
much injured as to he rendered of no value. 
The fire was not completely subdued till 
three fourths at least of the house were de- 
stroyed, and more than that proportion of 
the plate, china, furniture, and other effects, 
either burnt or rendered entirely useless. It 
is impossible to estimate the amount of da- 
mage done, but the sum of 40,000/. will 
scarcely replace it, while the amount insured 
forms only a small fraction of thatsum. At 
the time of this catastrophe, Mr. Fox was in 
the neighbourhood of Basingstoke, attend- 
ing the funeral of his late uncle, Lord. Ri- 
vers; but it was understood that the Earl of 
Harewood had, with his accustomed kindness 
and condescension, undertaken to meet him 
on the way, and to break to him the disas- 
trous intelligence. The cause of the fire 
has not been accurately ascertained, but it is 
conjectured that a lighted candle must have 
been left in the butler’s pantry, and that the 
flame had communicated to the tow, oil, or 
spirits of wine, deposited in that room, This 
splendid mansion was built by the first Lord 
Bingley, in the reign of Queen Anne, and 
has been always considered one of the most 
superb residences in the north of England. 
It was of white stone, and of a singular but 
excellent style of architecture, supposed to 
have been designed after an Italian palace, 
where some of the Lord Bingleys resided. 
The right wing is not destroyed, but injured. 
No lives are lost, and the stabling is un- 
touched.» All the deeds, &c. are also pre- 
served. 

July 28. About two o'clock, a fire broke 
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out in Hereford College, which entirely de- 
stroyed the whole south range of that fine 
old building. Nearly. all the public writings, 
the College Charter, and the plate, were res- 
cued from the flames; and although at one 
time the whole square was in imminent dan- 
ger, the damage has been confined entirely 
to the South side. The entire loss is esti- 
mated at from ten to fifteen hundred pounds. 
The case is involved in mystery. This is 
the fourth time within these last: five years 
that. the Hereford College has been on fire, 
but this last conflagration has been infinitely 
more destructive than the preceding ones. 

The Boston Gazette gives an account of 
& most tremendous hurricane, accompanied 
by unusual phenomena. Some labourers at 
work in a field in Wyberton Fen, co. Lin- 
coln, noticed a remarkable appearance in the 
hemisphere. A small cloud seemed suddenly 
to descend in the shape of a column, and as 
suddenly a similar cloud appeared to rise 
from the-earth; the two joined, and formed 
a vast column, 40 yards in breadth, reaching 
from the earth to the clouds, It was ac- 
companied by a loud rushing sound, which 
resembled the discharge of artillery. The 
column drew into its vortex a very heavy 
cart, which it lifted with violence from the 
ground, and carried with amazing velocity 
the distance of 42 yards, and then it was 
dashed with great force to the earth; it 
alighted upon the shafts, which penetrated 
nearly four feet into the ground, The 
whirlwind also took up an amazingly heavy 
roller, which is used to level ploughed land, 
and which requires four horses to draw it 
slong the ground; this huge machine it 
raised from the earth, and actually carried it 
forward a distance of 20 yards. A large 
apple-tree, a tp in an orchard, was lite- 
rally drawn up by the roots, and carried for- 
ward a considerable distance. 

Aug. 7. The trial of William Corder, for 
the murder of Maria Marten, at Polstead, 
Suffolk, took place at Bury St. Edmund's, 
before the Chief Baron Alexander. Anne 
Marten, mother-in-law of the deceased, 
proved her knowledge of the prisoner’s in- 
timacy with Maria; that she was pregnant 
by him; that a child was born, of which he 
admitted that he was the father; that the 
child died in a fortnight; that he had pro- 
mised to take her to Ipswich to marry — 
but something prevented it, till the day laid 
in the indictment (the 18th May, 1827) ; 
that on that day he called at witness’s house, 
and induced her to meet him at the red barn 
near Polstead, in men’s clothes; that they 
left the house by different doors, and she 
had never seen her since. Thomas Marten, 
the father, corroborated the evidence of the 
preceding witness, and testified to the finding 
the body in the barn, which he distinctly re- 
cognised. George Marten proved that he 
saw his sister on the day she last left the 
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house with Corder, who carried a gua in his 
hand, which he said was loaded, and there~ 
fore cautioned the witness not to meddle 
with it. He never saw his sister after that 
day, but he saw Corder on the same day be- 
tween 3 and 4 o'clock, come from the barn 
alone with a pick-axe, and proceed home- 
wards through the fields. A number of 
other witnesses were examined, tending 
chiefly to shew the intimacy that suljsisted 
between Corder and the deceased; and se- 
veral of his letters to individuals were put 
in, wherein he describes Maria as his wife, 
and that they were residing at the Isle of 
Wight.* Lea, the police-officer, who are 
rested Corder, produced a sword and a brace 
of pistols found at Grove House, Ealing- 
lane. John Lawson, the surgeon who exa- 
mined the body of the deceased when found, 
described the situation in which it, was dis- 
covered, and proved that her death was 
caused by a pistol ball passing through her 
head, and by a stab in the heart with ash 
instrument. On the following day, to whic 
the trial was adjourned, Corder was called 
on for his defence, which he read, in a dis- 
tinct and emphatic manner, from a written 
paper; in it he acknowledged his intimacy 
with Maria Marten; but he most positively 
asserted, that after they had met in the red 
barn, a difference arose between them, upon 
which he left her; he had not however gone 
ten yards, when he heard the report of a 
pistol, and, on returning, he found she had 
shot herself with one of his pistols, which 
was lying by her side. The prisoner, after 
arguing at great length on the probabilities 
of the case, concluded by imploring the jury 
to attend to the humane suggestions of the 
judge, and give him the benefit of any doubt 
upon their minds. Baron Alexander then 
summed up the evidence, when the jury re- 
tired, and after an absence of 35 minutes, 
returned a verdict of Guilty, The learned 
judge then passed sentence of Death on the 
prisoner, and he was executed on the Mon- 
day following. He had previously made a full 
confession of the murder, which he said was 
effected by shooting his victim through the 
head. Corder being a man of some property 
and respectability as a farmer, aud his crime 
being so atrocious, few public trials for many 
years have so strongly excited public atten- 
tion. 


—-—— 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 
The eighth Report of his Majesty’s Com- 
missioners. respecting the building of New 





* It appears that Corder, soon after the 
murder, advertised in the rg for 
a wife, in answer to which he had nu- 
merous applications ; and to one of the ap- 
plicants, with whom he was living at the 
time he was corresponding with Maria Mar- 
teu’s parents, he was shortly after married. 
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Churches and Chapels has been printed, It 
states that fifteen Churches and Chapels 
have been completed since the publication 
of the last Report, at the following places : 
at Brighton; at Dale End, co. Warwick ; at 
Dewsbury Moor, co. York; at Winchmore 
Hill,Edmonton, and Walham Green, in Ful- 
ham, Middlesex ; at Stretton, co. Chester; 
iu North Audley-street and at Pimlico, 
Middlesex ; at Starcross, Devon; at Truro, 
Cornwall ; in Portland-road, Saint Mary-le- 
bone; at Mile End, Southampton ; at Rams- 
gate, Kent; at Pateley Bridge, Ripon, and 
at Sheffield, co. York. Accommodation has 
been provided in these Churches and Chapels 
for 20,333 persons, including 10,588 free 
seats.—The Report adds, that forty-six 
Churches and Chapels are building in the 
following ae at Crossland and Linth- 
waite, co. York ; at Battersea and Bermond- 
sey, Surrey; in Bethnal Green, Middlesex ; 
at Bilston, Stafford; at Holloway Head, 
Birmingham ; at Bishop Wearmouth, co, 
Durham ; at Lower Darwen, Mallor, and at 


Over Darwen, co. Lancaster ; at Burslem, co. 


Stafford; at Idle, co. York; in Sloane- 
street, Chelsea, Middlesex; on Croydon 
Common, and at Nor-wood, Surrey; at St. 
Werburgh, co. Derby; at Netherton, Dud- 
ley, co, Worcester ; at Hammersmith, Mid- 
dlesex; at St. Day, Cornwall; at Hounslow, 
Middlesex ; at Golcar, co. York; at Ball's 
Pond, Cloudesley-square, and at Hol- 
loway, Islington; in Addison-road, and 
at Brompton, Middlesex; at Chasewater, 
Cornwall; at Lambeth, Surrey; at Syden- 
ham, Kent; at Liverpool; at Maidstone, 
Kent ; at Hulme, Manchester ; at Margate, 
Kent; at Birch, co. Lancaster; at New- 
castle-under-Lyme, co. Stafford; at Old- 
ham, co. Lancaster ; at Redruth, Cornwall; 
at Greasborongh, co. York; at Winlaton, 
co. Durham ; at Scarborough, co. York ; at 
Coseley, co, Stafford; in Brammall-lane, 
Sheffield; at Tottenham, Middlesex; at 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent; and at West Brom- 
wich, eo. Stafford. 

Aug. 14. The Bishop of London conse- 
crated the new Chapel lately erected at Wal- 
ham Green by his Majesty’s Church Com- 
missioners, and is called St. John’s Chapel, 
Fulham; anappropriate Sermon was ow we 
by the Bishop of Chester. 

Aug. 16. Mr. C. Green ascended in a 
balloon, in company with a pony, and the 
novelty of such an wronaut excited consi- 
derable interest. Mr. Green, in his account 
of the ascent, says: ‘ At the moment 
of liberation, my companion made several 
plunges backwards and forwards, and trem- 
bled violently, evidently alarmed at the 
shouts which I could distinctly hear until [ 
had passed the Thames. He, however, in 
a few seconds, regained his wonted serenity, 
and became quite passive, eating some beans 
rom my hand, which, by leaning fo: ward, I 
could easily give him. I now hung out my 
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rapnel to be prepared for a descent, and 
ismounted to arrange some ballast: but 
finding that my weight om one side threw 
the platform off its perpendicular, and con- 
siderably discomposed my little companion, 
I resumed my seat, and, dischargiog a little 
ballast, attained the elevation of about a 
mile and a quarter. Here we were visited 
by a descent of snow of the finest texture, 
which had from the reflection of the direct 
rays of the stn from above, and the oblique 
rays from the clouds beneath, the appear- 
ance of a shower of silver dust. On de- 
scending a little, the snow appeared changed 
to rain; but on a still further descent, 
neither rain nor snew were to be felt or 
seen, @ circumstance not unusual to me. 
During these gradations, the little animal 
appeared quite at home, and finished his bag 
of beans. Having been in the air upwards 
of half an hour, I began to prepare for a 
descent ; and there being scarcely a breath 
of air stirring, this was, with very little 
trouble, and without the slightest injury to 
the pony or myself, effected in a clover field 
in the parish of Beckenham, Kent. The 
weight taken up on that occasion was as 
follows :—The balloon and appendages (in- 
cluding grapnel, cables, ballast, &c.) 508lbs. 
—weight of the pony 250—weight of my- 
self 148 ; total 906.” 


. 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Encuisu Orera House 


July 7. The Bottle Imp, an operatic ro- 
mance founded on a German tale, is a clever 
satire on the wine-bibber. The Demon of 
the Bottle outdevils every devil of the stage. 
There is more wit and less horror im it than 
in the Frieschutz, &c. The music ond the 
singing are good. 

July 14. The Noyades, or Love and Gra- 
titude, founded on a tale in ‘* Highways and 
Bye-ways,” was produced. The interest is 
excited by the preservation of a republiean 
French officer by a royalist peasant girl in 
La Vendée, It has been acted with great 
applause. 

July 24. He lies like Truth, an agreeable 
interlude altered from Le Menteur Véridique, 
was produced, and has become a deserved fa- 
vorite. 

July 29. Tit for Tat, or the Fables turned, 
an alteration of Moazart’s Cosi fan Tutte, 
the music of which is also nearly retained. 
It was well produced with new and rich sce- 
nery, and gave great satisfaction. 

Aug. 25. Not for me, or the New Apple of 
Discord, a comic ballad opera. 





Haymarket THEATRE. 

Aug. 18. The Grecn-eyed Monster, a 
comedy in two Acts, from the prolific pen 
of Mr. Planché, like all his pieces succeeded 
admirably. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 

July 23. Right Hon. Robert Adair, 
sworn of the Privy Council. 

July 28. Viscount Garlies to be Lieut, 
and Sheriff Principal of the Shire of Wig- 
ton and Stewartry of Kircudbright.—Dr. 
John Abercrombie to be First Physician to 
his Majesty in Scotland. 

Aug. 4. Spencer Perceval, esq. to be 
Clerk of the Ordnance of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 

Aug. 4. 1st or Gren. Foot Guards, Bre- 
vet Lieut.-Col. Geo. Disbrowe to be Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col.—49th Foot, Capt. Tho. 
Lamont to be Major.—54th ditto, Major 
Hon. Rich. Murray to be Major.—80th 
ditto, Capt. H. Grove to be Major. 

Aug. 4. Unattached, Major Rich. Beau- 
champ, 49th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Staff, Brevet Lieut.-Col. H. Geo. Smith, 
to be Dep. Quartermaster-gen. at the Cape 
of Good Hape.—Major Geo. Hillier, to be 
Dep. Quartermaster-gen. in Jamaica, with 
the rank of Lieut.-Col.—Brevet Major H. 
Craig, 100th Foot, to be Dep. Adj.-gen. 
iu the Windward and Leeward Islands, with 
the rank of Lieut.-~Col.—Garrisons, Capt. 
John Campbell, 8th W. I. Reg. to be Fort 
Major at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 





Navat Promotions. 
Commander Hon. W. Waldegrave to be 
Captain; Hon. Lieut. Edw. Gore to he 
Commander.—Commander Cha. Paget, to 
the Procris sloop of war intended for the 
Irish station.—Lieut. W. J. Cole to be 
Commander of the Onyx. 





Memters returned to serve in Parliament. 
Blechingly.—Wm. Ewart, of the Middle 
Temple, esq. vice the Right Hon. W. Lamb, 
who accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. 
Lymington.—Geo. Burrard, esq. Lieut. of 
the 8th Foot, vice Tho. Divett, esq. dec. 
Newport (Southampton).—Spencer Per- 
ceval, esq. Clerk of the Ordnance, re-elected. 


EcciesiasTicaAL PREEBRMENTS. 
Right Rev. Dr. Wm. Howley, (Bp. of Lon- 
don,) to be Archbishop of Canterbury. 


Right Rev. Dr. C. J, Blomfield, (Bp. of 
Chester,) to be Bishop of London. 

Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, Canon Res. in Sa- 
lisbury Cath. 

Rev. J. Maule, Preb. in Lincoln Cath. 

Rev. J. Barker, Longstock V. Hants. 

Rev. Z. H. Biddulph, Old and New Shore- 
ham VV. Sussex. 

Rey. T.N. Blagden, Washington V. Suss. 

Rev. J. Bush, South Luffenham R. co, 
Rutland. 

Rev. H. Cholmeley, Troston R. Suffolk. 

Rev. C. Cobley, Winscombe V. co. Glouc. 

Rev, W. C, Cruttenden, Macclesfield P. C. 
co. Chester. 

Rev. H. E. Head, Feniton R. Devon. 

Rev. P. Hunt, LL.D. St. John’s R. co. 
Bedford, with the Mastership of the 
Hospital of St. John annexed. 

Rev, L. Jefferson, Brough V. co. Westm. 

Rev. M. Jones, Livings of St. Margaret 
and Michaelchurch, co. Hereford. 

Rev. R. Messiter, Caundle Marsh R. Dors. 

Rev. H. Pruen, Child’s Wickham R. co. 
Gloucester. 

Rev. R. B. Radcliffe, Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
V. co. Leicester. 

Rev. J. Raine, St. Mary R. South Bailey, 
Durham. 

Rev. R, Riche, Lynden R. co. Rutland. 

Rev. H. Stephens, Buckland V. Berks. 

Rev. J. Turner, Hennoch V. Devon. 

Rev. R. Wallace, Ch. of Dalrymple, eo. Ayr. 

Rev. C. Walter, Langton R. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. W. Wasse, Preston with Hedon V. 
annexed, co. York. 

Rev. H. C. Wilson, Tunston V, co. Norf. 

Cuaprains. 

Rev. S. Barker, to the Duke of Cambridge. 

Rev. R. Battersby, to Ld. Skelmersdale. 

Rev. T. Steele, to the Earl of Glasgow. 

Rev. T. M. Symonds, to Countess of Carys- 
fort. 





Civit PrererMENT. 

Rev. R. Williamson, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Head Master at West- 
minster School, vice Goodenough, re- 
signed. 


Be 
BIRTHS. 


July 9. At Jersey, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Vicq, a dau. 10. At Versailles, the 
wife of H. M. Bunbury, esq. of Devonshire 
Castle, Demerara, a son. 11. At Flo- 
rence, the wife of Capt. G. J. Hope John- 
stone, R.N. a dau. 19. At Beaulieu- 
lodge, Winchmore-hill, the wife of Fred. 
Cass, of Little Grove, East Barnet, esq. a 
son, 23. At Putney, Surrey, the lady 

















of Sir Robert Graham, Bart. a son. 
25. At East Sheen, the Hon. Mrs. Col- 
quhonn, wife of John Campbell Colquhoun, 
esq. of Killermont, N. B. a son. In 
Bloomsbury-square, the wife of Dr. Rich. 
Bright, a dau. In Bedford-square, the 
wife of the Rev. H. Clissold, a dau. At 
Florence, the wife of Lieut.-Col, Shuldham, 
a@ son, 27. At Culverthorpe, Linculn- 
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shire, the Hon. Mrs. Handley, a dau.— 
29. At Newlands, the wife of Fred. Mid- 
dleton West, esq. M.P. a sonand heir—— 
80. At Ditchley, the seat of her father the 
Visc. Dillon, the Hon. Mrs. Stanley, a dau. 
—31. The wife of Robert Bellers, esq. 
of Paradise House, near Painswick, Glou- 
cestershire, a son.- At the Beacon, Ex- 
mouth, the wife of Lieut.-Gen. Boye, a 
son. At the Rectory of North Huish, 
South Devon, the wife of the Rev. Philip 
Perring, a son. At Shirley, Derbyshire, 
the wife of the Rev. Walter Aug. Shirley, 
a son, 

Aug. 1. In Gower-street, the wife of 
Henry T. Curtis, esq. a son. 2. At 
Newberry House, Somersetshire, the wife 
of J. M. Paget, a dau. 3. At Louth, 
the wife of the Rev, John Horner, a son 

















Preferments.—Births.— Marriages. 


[Aug. 
At Galenbeck, in Mecklenburg Schwe- 
rin, the wife of Geo. Fortescue Turvile, esq. 
of Husband’s Bosworth-hall, Leicestershire, 
a dau.——4. At Boyton Rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. J. E. Philipps, a dau: 5. At 
Brentry House, the seat of John Cave, esq. 
the wife of Wm. Cave, jun. esq. a dau. 
8. In Portman-street, Portman-square, the 
wife of J. H. Crawford, esq. a son. 10. 
At Acklam Hall, Cleveland, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Thos. Hustler, esq. a son. In 
Windsor Castle, the wife of W. Monsell, 
esq. a dau. 13. At Braddon’s-hill, Tor- 
quay, the wife of Major Gammell, a son 
and heir. 14. At Burton, near Lincoln, 
the wife of the Rev. G. Davenport White- 
head, a dau. 18. In Gower-street, 
Bedford-square, the wife of Alex. Hordern, 
-esq. barrister-at-law, a son. 


























sec 
MARRIAGES. 


May 31. At St. Pancras New Church, 
Rich. Smith, esq. of Finsbury-circus, to 
Eliz. dau. of W. Lumley, esq. of Sidmouth- 
place. 12. John Shepherd, esq. solici- 
tor, to Miss Simpson, dau. of James Simp- 
sou, adjutant of the Durham militia, all of 
Barnardcastle. 

July 17. At Cheltenham, Wm. Fleming, 
esq.second son of the Rev. John Fleming, 
of Rayrigg Hall, Westmorland, to Grace 
Trevor Charlotte, eldest dau. of the late 
Wm. Boscawen, esq. 19. At Wick- 
ham, John Carpenter, esq. of Mount Tavy, 
Devon, to Lucy, fourth dau. of the Rev. 
Wn. Garnier, of Rookesbury, Hampshire. 
At St. Mary’s, Mary-le-bone, 
Capt. Kerr, son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
Kerr, of Hartham House, Wilts, to L. A. 
Marvel Blaydes, second dau. of Hugh 
Blaydes, esq. of High Paull, near Hedon. 
At Brighton, Wm. Garforth, esq. of 
Wiggan Thorpe, Yorkshire, to Louisa Ca- 
therina, youngest dau. of Wm. Chariton, 
esq. Apley Castle, Shropshire. 22, At 
Lewisham, Ellis Cancellor, esq. of Princes- 
street, Hanover-square, to Katherine Rose, 
eldest dau. of James Young, esq. of Hither 
Green, Kent. At Wincanton, the Rev. 
Wm. Michell, Rector of Cotleigh, Devon, 
to Lucy, eldest dau. of Geo. Messiter, esq. 
At Withcote, co. Leicester, Edward 
Dawson, esq. of Whatton House, to Mary- 
Finch, eldest dau. of the late J. Finch 
Simpson, esq. of Launde Abbey.——24. 
At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, the Hon. and 
Rev. Edw. Southwell Keppel, third son of 
the Earl of Albemarle, to Lady Maria Cle- 
ments, eldest dau. of the Earl of Leitrim. 
At Widdington Rectory, Essex, Geo. 
Fred. Rich, esq. Capt. R. N, to Agnes, 
second dau, of the late C.H. Fraser, esq. 
At Dorchester, J. Comley Olive, esq. 
of Christ Church, to Eliz. Jane, only dau. of 
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the late D. Park, esq. of Cranborne Lodge. 

Lately, At Stow cum Qui, near Cam- 
bridge, G. P. Jenner, esq. son of Robert 
Jenner, esq. of Wenvoe Castle, Glamorgan, 
to Anne Caroline, youngest dau. of the late 
'T. Martin, esq. of Qui Hall. At Little 
Stanmore, Middlesex, J. E. Willis, esq. 
barrister-at-law, to Sophia Stuart, fourth 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Gen. Robert Bruce, 
of Elstree, Herts. At Kingston, near 
Portsmouth, Capt. Moore, R. M. to Miss 
Rochat, of Southsea-place.——At Henley, 
the Rev. I, Wood, to Mrs. Bristow, At 
Winchester, Capt. F. W. Austen, R.N. 
C.B. to Martha, dau. of the late Rev. 
Nowes Lloyd. At Abberley, Worcester- 
shire, Captain T. J. Maling, R.N. to Je- 
mima, dau. of Henry Bromley, esq. 

Aug. 2. At Rogate, Sussex, W. A. 
Broadhead, esq. fourth son of the late T. 
H. B. Broadhead, esq. M.P. of Berkeley- 
square, to Louisa, second dau. of the Hon. 
Sir Chas. Paget, K.C.B.——4. At Calder- 
House, Wm. Ramsay Ramsay, esq. of Barn- 
ton, td the Hon. Mary Sandilands, only 
dau. of the Right Hon, Lord Torpichen. 
At Bellbroughton, Francis Rofford, 
jun. esq. to Emma Frances, youngest dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Blakeston, Rector. At 
Gosfield, Essex, the Rev. ‘Tho. Ainger, of 
Greenwich, Kent, to Frances, dau. of the 
late Wm. Barnard, esq. of Deptford-green. 
5. At Hadlow, Kent, J. Routledge 
Majendie, esq. youngest son of the Lord 
Bishop of Bangor, to Harriet Mary, second 
dau. of the late Geo. Dering, esq. of Bram- 
ham Court. At Kensington, Capt. T. 
Martin, R.N. to Anne, youngest dau. of the 
late John Miles, esq. At Trinity Church, 
Marylebone, R. J. Palk, esq. second son of 
the late Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart. to Harri- 
ette, youngest dau. of Geo. Hibbert, es . 
of Portland-place. 
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OBITUARY. 
—— 


Tue ArcuBisHor oF CANTERBURY. 

July 21. At Lambeth Palace, aged 
73, his Grace the Most Reverend and 
Right Honourable Charles Manners Sut- 
ton, D. D. Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Primate of all England, and Me- 
tropolitan, a Privy-Councillor and Lord 
of Trade and Plantations, Official Visitor 
of All Souls and Merton Colleges, Ox- 
ford, and of King’s College, London, 
Governor of the Charter-house, Presi- 
dent of the Corporation of the Sons of 
the Clergy, of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Knowledge in Foreign Parts, of 
the National Society for Education, and 
of the Navaland Military Bible Society. 

His Grace was born Feb. 14, 1755, the 
fourth son * of Lord George Manners Sut- 
ton (third son of John third Duke of 
Rutland, K.G.) by Diana, daughter of 
Thomas Chaplin, of Blankney, in Lin- 
colashire, esq. He received his educa- 
tion with his brother Lord Manners, at 
the Charter-house, and thence removed 
to Emanuel College, Cambridge. In 
1777, on taking the degree of B.A. he 
was the fifteenth Wrangler (his brother 
Lord Manners, who was with him at 
Emanuel also, at the same time being 
fifth Wrangler); he proceeded M. A. 
1780, D. D.1792. In 1785 he succeeded 
Richard Sutton, D. D, in the Rectory of 
Averham with Kelham (at which place is 
the family seat of the Suttons) in Not- 
tinghamshire, and in that of Whitwell 
in Derbyshire ; his brother being the pa- 
tron of the former, and the Duke of Rut- 
land of the latter. In 1791, on the death 
of Dr. Tarrant, he was appointed Dean 
of Peterborough; and in the following 
year, on the decease of Bishop Horne, 





* The eldest son, George Manners- 
Sutton, esq. M. P. died in 1904. The 
second, who upon that event became 
the head of the family, died Feb, 17, 
1826 (like his brother the Archbishop, at 
the age of seventy-three) ; and his eldest 
surviving son, the Rev. Frederick Man- 
ners-Sutton, Aug. 30 following (see our 
vol. XCVI. i. 189, 463, ii. 283.) The third 
son of Lord George was blown up in his 
Majesty’s ship Ardent in 1754; the fifth 
died young; the sixth is the present 
Lord Manners ; and the youngest died 
a Captain in the Army in 1781. There 
were also five daughters, the eldest the 
wife of Francis Dickens, esq. formerly 
Knight in Parliament for Northampton- 
shire; the second died young; and the 
three youngest were all married to gen- 
tlemen of the name of. Lockwood, 


he was elevated to the see of Norwich» 
then resigning all his other preferments.,. - 
The deanery of Windsor was, however, 
conferred on him in commendam in 
1794, on the resignation of Bishop Corn- 
wallis, who then obtained in exchange 
the Deanery of Durham, vacant by the 
death of Bishop Hinchcliffe. 

The Deanery of Windsor of course ren- 
dered Dr. Manners-Sutton well known 
to the Royal family, with whom both he 
and his lady were’ great favourites ; and 
it was accordingly to be expected that 
further preferment was still in store. 
The author of the Pursuits of Literature 
was so well persuaded of the fact, that 
he actually anticipated for him the ho- 
nours of archiepiscopacy, as early as 
1797.—The lines run thus: 


Sooner the people’s rights shall Horsley 
prove, [love 5 
Or Sutton cease to claim the publie 
And e’en forego, from dignity of place, 
His polish’d mind and reconciling face. 


To which the following note is ap- 
pended : “ Dr. Charles Manners-Sutton, 
Bishop of Norwich; a Prelate whose 
amiable demeanour, useful learning, and 
conciliating habits of life, particularly 
recommend his episcopal character. No 
man appears to me so peculiarly marked 
out for the HIGHEST DIGNITY of the 
Church, sede vacante, as Dr, Manners- 
Sutton.” 

This prophecy (as it may almost be 
termed) was fulfilled, eight years after, 
on the death of Archbishop Moore in 
1805. It was probably an unprecedented 
circumstance, that, having been ordained 
both Deacon and Priest by Archbishop 
Markham, he should for three years sit 
with him as a brother Archbishop. 
—In the expensive and but ill-paid 
See of Norwich, we believe that the li- 
berality of the diocesan’s disposition, 
the claims of a numerous family, and per- 
haps the habits of high life, involved him 
in some embarrassments; these must 
have been painful to one who knew that 
it was the duty of a Christian, and much 
more of a Christian Bishop, ‘‘ to owe no 
man any thing;”’ and on his subsequent 
promotion to Canterbury, he adopted, 
with a becoming energy of character, a 
system which enabled him to discharge 
all his incumbrances. We find it stated 
in 1809 that his Grace had alread 
greatly raised the revenues of the See, so 
that they were then said to be upwar > 
of £20,000 ayear, At his accession to the 
See they had been estimated at £12,000. 
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An important transaction in the late 
Archbishop’s occupancy of the See, was 
the purchase of a new country palace. 
On his elevation to the primacy he found 
a fund accumulating for this purpose 
from the sale of the old palace of Croy- 
don; the estate of Addington near that 
town was bought in 1807 of William 
Cole, esq. and the transaction received 
the Lord Chancellor’s consent as trustee 
in April 1808. The huuse was erected 
by Alderman Trecothick in 1772. 

Blessed with general good health, the 
Archbishop was scarcely ever absent 
when important occasions required his 
high official functions. He married the 
Duke of Cumberland in 1815, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte of Wales, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Gloucester, in 1816, the 
Princess Elizabeth, the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, and the Duke of Clarence, in 
1818; and he placed the crown on the 
head of his present Majesty in 1821. He 
was also a constant attendant at the 
royal funerals; but on those occasions 
only appeared in the character of a 
mourner. - His fine dignified person at 
all times elicited admiration, and it is re- 
markable that the two Archbishops were 
at the same time the most exalted and 
the tallest prelates of the Church of 
England. 

Dr. Manners-Sutton appeared little as 
anauthor. Intwo instances publication 
was demanded by the general usage on 
similar occasions. Boththese happened 
whilst he was Bishop of Norwich; and 
produced, “A Sermon preached before 
the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, at the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster, 
on the Past Day, 1794,’’ 4to; and “A 
Sermon before the Society for Propagat- 
ing the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1797,” 
Ato. In the latter year he contributed 
to the Linnzan Transactions “A De- 
scription of five British species of Ora- 
banche.”” (Vol. tv. p. 173.) 

The Archbishop did not hesitate to 
speak in the House of Lords, whenever 
ecclesiastical subjects formed an appro- 
priate topie for the delivery of his opi- 
nion, but he followed the laudable rule 
of abstaining from debate on ordinary 
questions of secular policy. He was a 
steady and consistent opponent of the 
demands of the Romanists. As early as 
1805 we find him expressing his surprise 
**that, after such aseries of concessions, 
a petition like that on the table should 
be brought forward. Toleration,” he 
added, ** was the highest ornament of 
the Church of England, but the claims 
now meant to be obtained were incon- 
sistent with the very idea of toleration ; 
for they struck at the Act of Settlement, 
and tended to give not only equality but 
eventual superiority to the Roman Ca- 


tholicreligion in a Protestant state.” The 
requests of the Dissenters were treated 
by his Grace in a different manner. He 
gave his voice and vote against Lord 
Sidmouth’s Bill in 18115; and on the 
late settlement of the question, he gave 
them his vote by proxy, and expressed 
his sentiments, as far as in absence he 
could, through the medium of the Bi- 
shop cf Chester. 

Dr. Manners-Sutton ** was a man of 
mild but imposing presence, mingling 
the humility of the religion of which he 
was the eloquent teacher, with the dig- 
nity of high birth and lofty station. His 
voice was full and tuneable, his elocution 
was distinct and unaffected, his argu- 
ments well weighed, his words well 
chosen, his manner grave and simple, 
his learning accurate, his knowledge 
comprehensive, and his judgmentsound.” 
He was of the most humane disposition, 
very extensive in his charities, very dili- 
gent in the discharge of the duties of his 
high dignity, and altugether exemplary 
in the relations of life, as husband, fa- 
ther, brother, and friend. To his clergy 
he was of easy access, willing to attend 
their business and requests; and never 
relinquishing in his behaviour towards 
them that gentlemanly demeanour which 
they so generally merit, and which so 
well became himself. In saying that his 
Grace passed through life with the cha- 
racter of a most accomplished gentle- 
man, let it be understood that he was 
a Christian gentleman. Such was Nel- 
son, the excellent author of the “ Fasts 
and Festivals,” in whom it was remark- 
able that the most unsullied purity of 
morals, and the most devout piety, from 
which bis morals sprang, were adorned 
by the most polished manners. The late 
Archbishop, however, had not the learn- 
ing or talents of the eminent person 
whose name has been introduced; but 
his Grace was deficient in neither; and 
to his natural powers of mind and at- 
tainments by study, he added dignity of 
manner and affability of address, For- 
tune, as well as merit, it is said, is ne- 
cessary to make a great man. Birth was 
the fortune or casualty which brought 
about his advancement; the merit was of 
no peculiar or remarkable character, but 
there was no deficiency, and none of 
those eccentricities or irregularities by 
which great genius is often debased or 
deformed. His expenses were splendid 
and liberal; but his personal nabits 
temperate and abstemious. 

For a considerable period of the time 
during which his Grace was at the head 
of the Church of England, his brother 
was Chancellor of Ireland, and his son 
Speaker of the House of Commons of the 
United Kingdom, an extraordinary in- 
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stance of such high dignities having cen- 
tered in so near relatives. 

His Grace had been seriously indisposed 
for some time, and ia consequence un- 
able to attend the House of Peers. A 
fatal tei:mination of his illness was not, 
however, so speedily expected ; though 
the event is sufficiently accounted for by 
his advanced age, and a constitution 
predisposed to internal inflammation. 

On the announcement of His Grace’s 
decease, the inhabitants of London were 
struck by the gluomy sound of the great 
bell of St. Paul's Cathedral, which is 
only tolled on the decease of one of the 
Royal Family, of the Bishop of London, 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Lord Mayor, 
or the Primate of all England. The 
Archbishop’s funeral tovk place on 
Tuesday the 29th; his body being in- 
terred in a family vault which had been 
formed under Addington church not six 
months previously. The ceremony was 
conducted with as little display as possi- 
ble. The train issued from Lambeth 
Palace about twenty minutes after seven. 
After the usual number of porters and 
mutes employed in private funerals came 
the hearse, on the draperies of which 
were embroidered the arms of Sutton, 
and the See of Canterbury; then two 
mourning coaches, drawn by six horses 
each, in which were Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, the 
Rev. John Lonsdale, the Kev. Mr. Vaux, 
Charles Hodgson, esq. Mr. Cocking Lane, 
and some other members of the late 
Archbishop’s household ; then followed 
his private carriage; aud then eight 
carriages belonging to his relatives and 
friends, amongst them those of the Duke 
and Duchess of Rutland, of Lord Man- 
ners, and of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons. 

In this manner the procession moved 
on to the turnpike at Kennington-com- 
mon, exciting very little notice among 
the scattered individuals who at that 
early hour were found in the road. At 
the turnpike the private carriages left 
the procession, which then proceeded at 
a slow pace through Brixton, Streatham, 
and Croydon, to Addington, The bells 
of the churches and chapels in these pa- 
rishes tolled minute-bells as it passed 
through their limits. lt reached Adding- 
ton church at a few minutes before 11 
o’clock. 

In the front of the church, the chil- 
dren of the female charity school of the 
parish were drawn up with mourning 
scarfs around their necks; several of 
the peasantry bad also similar scarfs in 
their hats. A few minutes were occu- 
pied in removing the body from the 
hearse, and at 11 o’cluck the members of 
his Grace’s family, laving previously 
marshalled themselves in the church- 
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yard, the Rev. John Lonsdale read the 
commencement of the burial service, and 
preceded the corpse intothe Churelr. It 
was followed by the Speaker of the House 
of Commons and by the late Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, both of whom appeared 
to be deeply affected, by the Bishop of 
Carlisle, the Archdeacon of Canterbury 
(the two sons-in-law of the Archbishop), 
by Dr. D’Oyly bis examining chaplain, 
and three or four other clergymen. 

The portraits of Dr. Manners-Sutton 
are not numerous. There is one of a 
folio size, well engraved in stipple, from 
a drawing by T. Wageman. 

The Archbishop married April 3, E778; 
his kinswoman Mary, daughter of Tho- 
mas Thoroton, of Scriveton in Notting- 
hamshire, esq. (of the same house as Dr. 
Thoroton, the old historian of that 
county, who died in 1678.) By that lady, 
who survives him, he had a family 
equally numerous with his father’s. They 
consisted of three sons and ten daugh- 
ters: 1. Mary, married iu 12806 to the 
Hon. Hugh Percy, now Bishop of Car- 
lisle ; 2. The Right Hunourable Charles, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, who 
married in 1816, Charlotte, daughter of 
John Dennison, esq. and-has two sous 
and one daughter; 3. Diana; 4. Francis, 
a Colonel in the Army, who married in 
1814, Mary, eldest daughter of Laver 
Oliver, esq. but died without surviving 
issue in 1825 (see a memoir of him in 
vol. xcv. i. 567); 5. Louisa; 6. Char- 
lotte, married in 1812 to the Rev. James 
Croft, now Archdeacon of Canterbury, 
and died in 1825; 7. Frances ; 8. Anna- 
Maria; 9. Isabella; 10. Catherine ; }1. 
Rachel, who died in 1805; and 12. Ca- 
roline. 


ViscounT MELBOURNE, 


July 22. At Melbourne-house, White- 
hall, aged 88, the Rt. Hon, Penyston 
Lamb, Visc.Melbourne, and Baron of Kil- 
more in the co, of Cavan, in the peerage 
of Ireland, and Baron Melbourne of Mel- 
bourne in Derbyshire, in that of the 
United Kingdom ; second Baronet of 
Brocket Hall, in Hertfordshire, aud a 
Lord of the King’s Bedchamber. 

This venerable Peer was born in 1740, 
the only son of Sir Matthew Lamb, the 
first Baronet, (brotber to Dr. Kubert 
Lamb, Bishop of Peterborough,) by Char- 
lutte, daughter of the Right Hon, Tho- 
mas Coke, Teller of the Exchequer and 
Vice-Chamberlaia to Queen Anne, and 
sister and coheiress of George-Lewis 
Coke, of Melbourne, in Derbyshire, esq. 
The first particular of his history with 
which we are acquainted is, that he was 
elected M. P. fur Ludgershall, at the Ge- 
neral Election in 1768; on the 6th of 
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November that year he lost his father, 
and succeeded to the Baronetcy. On the 
13th of April 1769, he married Elizabeth 
only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbanke, 
fifth Baronet of Halnaby ‘in Yorkshire 
(aunt to the present dowager Lady By- 
ron.) By this lady, who, after a union 
of nearly fifty years, died in 1818, his 
Lordship had several children, who shall 
be noticed hereafter. 

On the 8th of June 1770 Sir Penyston 
Lamb was created Lord Melbourne of 
Kilmore, in the county of Cavan. His 
Lordship was re-elected for Ludgershall 
in 1774 and 1780; and on the Lith of 
January 1781, was advanced to the title 
of Viscount Melbourne, in the Kingdom 
of Ireland. On the 30th of November 
1783, he was appointed a Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to the Prince of Wales. 
At the General Election uf 1784 be was 
returned M. P, for Malmesbury ; at that 
of 1790 for Newport in the Isle of Wight; 
but in 1793 accepted the Stewardship of 
the Hundred of East Hendred, and his 
eldest son, the Hon.Penyston Lamb, was 
elected in his room. From that time he 
appears to have had no other seat in the 
House of Commons. His Lordship’s 
principal sphere was then in the circles 
of fashion. 

In 1812 his Lordship was appointed a 
Lord of the King’s Bedchamber; and on 
the 18th of July 1815, he was summoned 
to the British House of Peers by the title 
of Baron Melbourne, of Melbourne in 
the county of Derby. 

Lord Melbourne’s children were as 
follow: 1.the Hon. Penyston, who, as 
before noticed, was elected M. P. for 
Newport in 1793, and was afterwards, 
from 1802 to his death in 1805, Knight 
in Parliament for the County of Hertford 
(see some notices of him in vol. Lxxv. pp. 
95, 182); 2. the Right Hon. William 
Lamb, late Secretary of State fur Ire- 
land, and now Viscount Melbourne, who 
a memoir of her in our present vol. part 
i. p...) has a son and heir apparent ; 3. 
the Right Hon. Sir Frederick-James 
Lamb, now Envoy-extraordinary and 
Minister-plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Madrid ; 4. the Hon. George Lamb, late 
married in 1805 Lady Caroline Ponsonby, 
and by that lady (recently deceased, see 
M. P. for Westminster, and now fur Dun- 
garvon; 5. the Right Hon. Emily-Mary, 
Countess Cowper, married to the present 
Earl Cowper in 1805; 6. the Hon. Har- 
riet-Anne, who died unmarried in 1803. 

The remains of the late Viscount were 
interred at Hatfield in Hertfordshire. 
They were conveyed from Whitehall in a 
hearse and six, followed by three mourn- 
ing coaches and four, in which were his 
Lordship’s principal domestics; the car- 


riage of the deceased, those of Sir George 
Wombwell (who married his niece Lady 
Anne Belasyse), bis great-nephew Mr. 
Wombwell, Sir Matthew Tierney, Mr. 
Tupper, &c. &c. The procession was 
met at Bell-bar by his three sons, his 
son-in-law Earl Cowper, and other rela- 
tions. 


MarsHAL Count LAuRIsTON. 


June 17. At Paris, of apoplexy, 
aged 60, James-Alexander-Bernard Law, 
Comte de Lauriston, a Peer and Marshal 
of France, and a Commander of the Or- 
der of St. Louis. 

He was the great-nephew and repre- 
sentative in the male line of the cele- 
brated financier Law, Comptroller-ge- 
neral of France, and author of the Mis- 
sissipi system, He was born Feb. 1, 
1768, the third son of Jobn Law, Mar- 
shal de Camp, Governor of Pondicherry, 
and Commandant-general of all the 
French settlements in India, by Miss 
Jean Carvalho, daughter of a Portuguese 
gentleman settled at Calcutta. His fa- 
ther died at Paris about 1796; and, he 
being of the Romish communion, his 
younger brother Francis-John-William 
Law, esq. a merchant of London, was in 
1808 served nearest heir to his father of 
the reformed religion, and entered into 
possession of the estates in Seotland. 

The deceased at an early age embraced 
the military profession, and obtained ra- 
pid promotion in the artillery. He was 
active, and he enjoyed the friendship of 
Buonaparte, who made him one of his 
aides-de-camp. Buonaparte alsoemployed 
him on several important missions. In 
1800 he commanded, as Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, the fourth regiment of Flying Artil- 
lery at La Fere. In 1801 he brought to 
England the ratification of the prelimi- 
naries of the peace of Amiens. He was 
received with customary entbusiasm by 
the London mob, who tvok the horses 
from his carriage, and dragged him in 
triumph to Downing-street. This cir- 
cumstauce afforded to Cobbett a theme 
of vituperation for months. 

After the death of the Duc d’Enghien, 
General Lauriston bappened to be in the 
antechamber of the consular court of 
Buonaparte with M. de Caulaincourt, 
when the conversation having turned 
upon the murder of the prince, and upon 
the part which Caulaincourt had per- 
formed in the affair, Lauriston spiritedly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ the First Consul bas too 
much esteem for me, to employ me in 
such a transaction.” The conversation 
grew warm, and it was only through 
Buonaparte’s interference that the quar- 
rel was not carried to a greater height. 
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Though displeased with Lauriston’s re- 
mark, the Consul did not dismiss him, 
but sent bim on an unimportant embassy 
to Italy, and contrived that be and Cau- 
laincourt should never meet again in 
his presence, 

M. de Lauriston was in every cam- 
paign of note in Spain, Germany, and 
Russia, In 1809 he penetrated into 
Hungary, and took the fortress of Raab, 
after a bombardment of eight days. It 
was Lauriston who decided the victory 
in favour of the French at the battle of 
Wagram, by coming up to the charge, 
at full trot, with 100 pieces of artillery. 
In 1811 he was appointed ambassador to 
the Court of St. Petersburgh. His mis- 
sion, the object of which was to obtain 
the occupation of the ports of Riga and 
Revel, and to exclude English ships from 
the Baltic, having failed, he was em- 
ployed in the Russian campaign; and, 
after the taking of Moscow, he was sent 
to the Emperur Alexander, with pro- 
posals for an armistice. Those proposals 
were rejected. 

General Lauriston, after the retreat 
from Mescow, commanded an army of 
observation on the banks of the Elbe, 
During three months he defended that 
river with a small force, and prevented 
the enemy from entering Hanover, 
Having distinguished himself at the 
battle of Leipsic, he retreated to the 
bridge between that town and Lindenau, 
Finding the bridge destroyed, he plunged 
into the river with his horse, but was 
taken prisoner, and conducted to Berlin, 
where he was treated with much favour 
and kindness. 

After the conclusion of the general 
peace, the King created him a Knight of 
St. Louis, Graud Cordon of the Legion 
of Honour, and Captain-Lieutenaut of 
the Grey Musketeers, an appointment 
rendered vacant by the death of General 
Nansouty. Afier the 20ih of March, 
1815, he followed the royal household to 
the frontiers of France, aud then retired 
to his estate cf Richecourt, near La Fere, 
without taking part in any of the trans- 
actions of the Hundred Days. 

On the return of the King, General 
Lauriston was made President of the 
Electoral College of the department of 
l’Aisne, Lieutenant-General of the first 
division of Royal Foot Guards, and mem- 
ber of the commission appointed to exa- 
mine into the conduct of such officers as 
had served from the 20th of March to 
the 18th of July 1815. He was created 
a Commander of the Order of St. Louis 
in-18163 and he presided, in the course 
of the same year, over the council of war 
appointed for the trial of Admiral Linois, 

Gent. Mac, August, 1828. 
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Count Delaborde, &c.’ On the 6th of 
June 1823 he was raised to the dignity 
of Marshal of France in the room of the 
Prince of Eckmuhl, deceased, and ap- 
pointed Commander-in-chief of the se- 
cond corps of reserve of the French army 
in Spain, 
Hon. C. W. WynDuHaM. 

July 1. At Newmarket, aged 68, the 
Hon. Charles William Wyndbam, for 
merly M. P. for Sussex; brother to the 
Earl of Egremont, and step-father to 
Lord Durham. 

He was the third son of Charles, the 
late and second Earl, by the Hon. Alme- 
ria Carpenter, only daughter of George 
second Lord Carpenter, sister to George 
first Earl of Tyrconnel, and secondly, 
after Lord Egremont’s death, the wife of 
Count Brubl of Saxony. Mr. Wyndham 
sat for many years in the House of Com- 
mons. At the General Election in 1790, 
being then Secretary and Clerk of the 
Inrolments in Jamaica (which offices he 
retained, we believe, till his death), be 
was returned both for Tavistock and 
Midhurst. He made his election for the 
latter borough; but during the same 
Parliament, in 1792, accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, and was re-elected for 
Shoreham. For that borough he was 
returned at the two next General Elec- 
tions of 1796 and 1801; and in 1807, on 
the accession of the Jate Duke of Rich- 
mond to the peerage, he succeeded him 
in the representation of the County of 
Sussex. He was re-chosen for the county 
in 1807, but retired in 1812; and had 
not since been a member of the Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Wyndham was a constant at- 
tendant on the turf, of which he was a 
zealous supporter. 

Mr. Wyndham married, Feb. 4, 1801, 
Lady Anne-Barbara-Frances Lambton, 
second daughter of George-Bussey fourth 
Earl of Jersey, widow of William-Henry 
Lambton, esq. M. P. for the County of 
Durham, and mother of the present Lord. 
Durbam. Lady Anne, who survives Mr. 
Wyndham, had no issue by her second 
marriage. 

The deceased was the second brother 
Lord Egremont has lost this year; seea 
memoir of the late Hon. W. F, Wynd- 
ham in Part i. p. 363. One only, the 
Hon. Percy-Charles, heir-presumptive to 
the Earldum, now survives. 





GENERAL THE Hon. C. Hope. 

July 1. At his seat, Rankeillour, N. B. 
in bis 60th year, General the Hon, Chas. 
Hope, of Craighall, formerly M. P. for 
the County of Haddington; half-uncle 
to the Earl of Hopetoun ; brother-in- 
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law to the late Viscount Melville ;-and 
elder brother to Lieut.-Gen. Sir Alexan- 
der Hope, G.C. B. Knight in Parliament 
fur the Shire of Linlithgow. 

The deceased was born Oct. 16, 1768, 
the eldest son of John the second Earl 
of Hopetoun, by his third marriage with 
Lady Betty Leslie, second daughter of 
Alexander fifth Earl.of Leven and Mel- 
ville. He was appointed Cornet in the 
third dragoons in 1785, and Lieutenant 
in 1788. He served as Aid-de-camp to 
Lieutenant-General Leslie on the North 
British staff in 1789 and.1790. He re- 
ceived a company in the 37th foot in 
#791, and in March 1793 accompanied 
his regiment to the Continent, and 
served the campaigns under the Duke of 
York. He succeeded to a Majority in 
the 37th in April following ; toa Lieut.- 
Colonelcy in 1794. In October 1795, he 
embarked for the West Indies, but in the 
following February disembarked at Ports- 
mouth, having been twice driven back 
by stress of weather. In 1797 and 1798 
he served in Portugal and at Gibraltar ; 
and on his passage to England, in the 
latter year, he was taken prisoner and 
detained three months. In April 1799, 
he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel in the 
28th light dragoons, and in December 
following removed te the 7th dragoon 
guards ; he received the brevet of Colonel 
Jan. 1, 1800. From September that year 
to May 1801 he commanded the troops 
in South Wales, and from June till Oc- 
tober 1801 a brigade of cavalry in the 
North district, From May 1803 to April 
1804, he was Brigadier-General in Jer- 
sey, and afterwards in England till Oct, 
1805, when he received the rank of Ma- 
jor-General.. From Nov. 1805 to June 
1808, he commanded the garrison of Can- 
terbury, and afterwards a brigade of ca- 
valry on the coast of Kent. He attained 
the rank of Lieut.-General Jan. 1, 1812, 
and was appointed Colonel-commandant 
of the Sth battalion of the 60th foot in 
1813, and brevet General in 1825. 


Sir Wm. Conereve, Bart. F,R. S. 

May... At Toulouse, aged 56, Sir 
William Congreve, second Baronet of 
Walton in Staffordshire, Knight of St. 
Anne of Russia, M. P. for Plymouth, se- 
nior Equerry to the King, Comptroller 
of the Royal, Laboratory and Syperin- 
tendant of the Military Repository at 
Woolwich, and F. R. S, 

_ This celebrated member of the world 
of science was of ajunior branch of the 
Congreves, of Congreve, in Staffordshire. 
William has been a favourite name of 
the family ever since the celebrated poet 
(whe was descended from a common an- 


cestor in the time of Charles I.) acquired 
his literary fame. The deceased was 
horn May 20, 1772, the eldest son of 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir William Congreve, the 
first Baronet, by his first wife Rebecca 
Elmston. The General died in 1814 in 
possession of the same offices at Wool- 
wich as his son bas ever since filled. 
The latter entered early into the same 
branch of military service as his father 
had pursued. He had in 1816 attained 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the Artil- 
lery; and was then Equerry to the Prince 
Regent. Retaining the latter honoura- 
ble appointment, he had retired in 1820 
from his military rank. 

It was in 1808 that he first invented 
that formidable engine of warfare, the 
Congreve rocket, which he succeeded in 
establishing as a permanent instrument 
of the military and naval tactics of the 
country, and which foreign nations have 
found it imperatively necessary to adopt. 
Having been tried and approved, it was 
used by Lord Cechrane in Basque Roads, 
in the expedition against Walcheren, in 
attacks on several places in Spain, at 
Waterloo, and with most serviceable ef- 
fect in the attack on Algiers. For the 
effect of the Congreve rockets at the 
battle of Leipsie in 1813, the order of 
St. Anne of the 2d class was conferred on 
Sir William by the Emperor of Russia, 
and when the Emperor visited England 
in 1814 he was particularly interested by 
an exhibition of their powers at Wool- 
wich (see a particular account in vol. 
LXxxiv. i. 615.) Sir William bad a pri- 
vate factory at West Ham in Essex. 
The rockets have also been employed 
in a modified form, in the whale fishery. 

But the Congreve rocket, though the 
most important, was only one of very 
many scientific inventions by which Sir 
Will‘am benefited bimself and the world. 
On several of these he published trea- 
tises. In 1812 he issued an “ Element- 
ary Treatise on the Muunting of Naval 
Ordnance ; shewing the true principles 
of construction for the carriages of every 
species of Ordnance,” 4to. 

In 1811 Sir William Congreve was 
elected Fellow of the Royal Society. In 
1812 he was returned to Parliament for 
Gatton, and in 1420 and 1826 for Ply- 
mouth. He succeeded his father in the 
Baronetcy April 30, 1814. 

In 1815 appeared * A Description of 
the construction, properties, and varie- 
ties of the Hydro-Pneumatic Lock,” for 
which he obtained a patent in that year, 
and which -is now so generally adopted 
on canals, This invention formed a due 
propitiation to the genius of Peace after 
the assistance his other important dis- 
covery had given to the. sanguinary 
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means of War; and elicited many a de- 
served compliment to those talents 
which had before enabled him to add to 
the military power of his country, and 
now to multiply the resources of its in- 
ternal prosperity. 

In the same year Sir William obtained 
a patent for a new mode of manufactur- 
ing gunpowder, This invention con. 
sisted, first, in a machine for producing as 
perfect a mixture as possible of the in- 
gredients ; and secondly, in an improved 
mode of passing the mill-cake under the 
press, and a new granulating wachine. 

In 1819 a patent was granted to bim 
for an improved mode of inlaying or 
combining different metals ; and another 
for certain improvements in the manu- 
facture of bank-note paper for the pre- 
vention of forgery (see a description of 
it in vol. xct. i. 368). In 1823 Sir Wil- 
liam published, by order of government, 
a very interesting report onthe Gas-light 
Establishments of the Metropolis (see it 
noticed in vol. xcmil. ii. 548). 

After recounting these, his important 
benefits to society, it is melancholy to 
bave to class him with those individuals 
of previous respectability, the influence 
of whose example decoyed so many 
weaker minds to ruin, during that mania 
for speculation which, two years ago, de- 
solated with such cruelty the commercial 
community. On the ebbing of the tide, 
Sir William, like bis brother senator the 
Jate Mr. Peter Moore, was washed by the 
current from his native shore, destined 
to a perpetual, although at the same 
time a short-lived, exile. It was on the 
third of May in the present year (not 
many days before Sir William’s death) 
that judgment was pronounced in the 
Court of Chancery, on an appeal from 
that ofthe Vice-Chancellor, in the case 
of the Arigna Mining Company. The 
Lord Chancellor then stated that * the 
bill charged a transaction which was 
clearly fraudulent. Sir William Con- 
freve entered into a treaty with one 
Flattery, for the sale of certain mines 
for 10,0001. on behalf of a company ef 
which he was to be the director. The 
two Clarkes afterwards associated them- 
selves with him, and it appeared that 
they were desirous of securing a larger 
profit than they could receive as share- 
holders. They therelore settled that a 
conveyance should first be made to per- 
sons nominated by them fr 10,0001. and 
that those nominees should afterwards 
convey to the company for 25,000/. in 
order that the difference might go into 
the pockets of Congreve, the Clarkes, 
and other persons.” Such is the history 
of the transaction as related by the Lord 
Chancellor on the third of May; but his 


Lordship concluded by repeating, what 
he had before expressed, that he wished 
it to be understood that he had refrained 
from giving any opinion as to ‘the con- 
Guct of persons who had always been 
characters of great respectability until 
they had, by their answers to the bill, 
explained the charges. His Lordship 
affirmed, however, what the Vice-Cban- 
cellor had previously ordered in the bu- 
siness, and overruled the demurrer, giv- 
ing the parties six weeks time to answer, 
Whether any thing further has been 
settled in the business we are not at pre 
sentinformed. 

In announcing the death of Sir Wile 
liam Congreve, the Moniteur French 
newspaper mentions a report, ** that, 
having foreseen for some time that war 
would break out in the East, he had sub- 
mitted two prvjects to his Government, 
one for the defence of Constantinople, 
and the other for its destruction, accord- 
ing as England might be favourably or 
inimically disposed towards the Turks, 
Towards the latter part of his life,” con- 
tinues the same writer, “ having lost the 
use of his legs, he had invented a chair ot 
sofa, which enabled him to move himself 
about his apartment without any as- 
sistance; this machine occasionally 
served him for a bed. He latterly also 
discovered means of propelling ships at 
sea, without the aid of oars, sails, or 
steam. The details of this plan were 
printed; it appeared, however, to be 
more ingenious than practicable. He 
has left a widow, several children, and 
an immense fortune.’’—As much of this 
wears the air of improbability, the last 
assertion may be seriously duubted ; and 
his family cannot be very large, as he 
was not married until the latter part of 
1824. His union then took place at We- 
sel, in Prussia, with Isabella, widow of 
Henry Nisbett M’Evoy, esq. If Sir Wil- 
liam has left a son,.the child has of course 
succeeded to the baronetcy ; if not, it is 
inherited by his brother, Lieut.-Col.Tho- 
mas-Ralph Congreve. 

The remains of Sir William were in- 
terred on the 16th of May in the Pro- 
testant cemetery at Toulouse. 


Lieut-GEn. RICHARDSON. 


July 4. In Crauford-street, aged 84, 
Lieut.-Gen. William-Madox Richardson. 

This gentleman was in 1757 a volun- 
teer in the Royal Navy. On the Ist of 
May 1758 he was present at the taking 
of Senegal in Africa; and on the 24th of 
July following he was dangerously 
wounded in the head by a musket-ball, 
in an encounter with the natives on the 
banks of the Senegal river, On the Ist 
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Dec. 1758 he was appointed second Lieu- 
tenant of Marines by the Governor of 
the settlement; and, after remaining two 
seasons in that sickly climate, he re- 
turned to England, bis commission not 
having been confirmed. 

In 1760 he went to Germany as a vo- 
lunteer in the 60th foot, in which he was 
soon after appuinted Ensign; and serv- 
ing during the seven years war, was en- 
gaged in the battle of Warburgh, July 
31, 1760; the surprise of Zerinburgh 
Sept. 5 that year ; the action of Campen 
Oct. 10; that of Vellingbausen or Kirk 
Dunkirk July 15 and 16, 1761; and that 
of Williamstadt June 24, 1762, At the 
close of 1762 Ensign Richardson was 
promoted to a Lieutenancy ; in 1763 he 
purchased a company in the 70th fvot 5 
in 1766 he was appointed a Captain in 
the 3d or Buffs; and in 1777 a Major in 
the Army. In 1781 he was present at 
the action of Ewtaw Springs in America; 
in 1783 he received the. brevet of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel; and in 1790 of Colonel 
in America, 

During twenty-seven years service 
with the Buffs he accompanied that re- 
giment to Jamaica, and continued with 
them to the peace in 1784. He then 
paid a short visit to England ; but, hav- 
ing rejoined his corps in the same island, 
he did not leave them till he came with 
them to England. He was appointed 
Major in the regiment in 1793. In 
March 1794 he received the brevet of 
Colonel in the Army ; and in July fol- 
lowing he was appointed Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel of the 64th foot. He attained the 
rank of Major-General in;1796 and was 
also for some years Governor of North 
Yarmouth. 


CoLoneL WEGUELIN. 


May 23. In Montagu-square, Colonel 
Thomas M, Weguelin, of the East India 
Company’s service. 

This officer was appointed a Cadet on 
the Bengal establishment in March 1781. 
On his arrival in Calcutta in April 1782, 
he was promoted to an Ensigney; and 
on the Ist of August following, having 
joined the third European regiment, 
then in quarters at Burhampoor, to the 
rank of Lieutenant. In November, of 
the same year, he was removed to the Ist 
battalion of the 22d regiment of Native 
Jnfantry, at the frontier station of Fut- 
tebgurb, in the dominions of the Ne- 
waub of Oude; and in March 1783, 
proceeded with the battalion in the Fur- 
ruckabad district, in the course of which 
the mud-fort of Kersanna was reduced 
by force, after four or five days open 
trenches. 
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In this regiment, which in 1785 was 
incorporated into one battalion, and de- 
nominated the @8th, Lieutenant We- 
guelin continued to serve for thirteen 
years, when it was drafted, in 1796, on 
the new organization of the army, into 
the 2d regiment of Native Infantry, on 
which oceasion he was promoted to Cap. 
tain, by brevet, and attached to the Ist 
battalion. In Dec. 1797, he was re- 
moved to the Ist battalion of the 13th 
regiment Native Infantry, then forming 
at Chunargur, and again to the Ist Eu- 
ropean regiment, to which he became 
permanently posted, on the introduction 
in 1799 of regimental rank into the 
Company's army. 

Captain Weguelin partook of the va- 
rious services Ou which the several corps, 
to which he was successively attached, 
were employed ; in the course of which 
he proceeded, on the breaking out of the 
war with Tippoo Sultaun in 1790, with 
the 28th battalion, which formed part of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cockerell’s detach- 
ment, and which served with the British 
armies in Mysore during the campaigns 
of 1790, 1791, and 1792. He was pre- 
sent in the battle of Scringapatam, May 
15, 1791; in the assault of the enemy’s 
entrenched camp and lines before that 
capital, on the night of the 6th February 
1792 ; and at the siege of the city which 
followed ; and also at the reduction of 
several forts in Mysore. 

On the night of the 6th of February 
the 28th Bengal battalion formed part of 
the centre column, under the personal 
command of Lord Cornwallis; and on 
penetrating the enemy’s lines Lieut, 
Weguelin was placed with his company 
in one of the captured redoubts (the Sul- 
taun’s) which was afterwards known by 
the name of Sibbald, in compliment to 
the gallant Capt. Sibbald, of his Majes- 
ty’s 74th foot, who, with a company 
from that regiment, commanded in the 
redoubt, and was killed in one of the 
repeated attacks which it sustained and 
repulsed during the remainder of that 
night and the following. day. The de- 
fence of this redoubt, against which the 
enemy brought up in succession his best 
troops, headed by Lally’s regiment of 
Europeans, became an object of interest 
and solicitude to the whole army; it was 
left to its own means, and could vot have 
held out but for the fortuitous cireum- 
stance of the ammunition of the 28th 
battalion, which had fallen in the rear, 
having been brought for security under 
its protection. 

Capt. Weguelin returned with the de- 
tachment, on the termination of the 
war, to Bengal. In the affair with the 
Newaub Vizier Ally at Benares, in 17995 
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he commanded the Ist battalion of the 
13th Native Infantry, and shortly after 
joined the lst European regiment at 
Caunpoor, and moved with it to Dina- 
pore at the close of that year. In Sept. 
1803, baving then attained the rank of 
Captain regimentally, he proceeded, in 
command of the flank companies of bis 
regiment, to join the army under Lord 
Lake, then conducting the war in the 
North-west provinces against the Mah- 
ratta states ; and in progress commanded 
a considerable detachment from Caun- 
poor with stores and supplies. Shortly 
after Captain Weguelin joined a detach- 
ment proceeding for the seige of the 
strong hill-fort of Gualior, conducted un- 
der the command of Colcnel (the late 
Major-Gen. Sir H.) White, and which 
terminated in the surrender of that cele- 
brated fortress, after a practicable breach 
had been effected, and preparations made 
for carrying it by assault. 

In Sept. 1804 Captain Weguelin was 
nominated to the situation of Deputy 
Judge-advocate-general, in the field of 
provinces northward and westward of 
Allahabad, and in that capacity acecom- 
panied the army under the Commander- 
in-chief, and was present at the siege of 
Burtpore. He continued to hold that 
appointment until March 1808, when he 
became ineligible on his promotion toa 
majority. In June of that year he was 
selected to command an expedition pre- 
paring fur the defence of the Portuguese 
settlement of Macao, against any preme- 
ditated attack from the French. On 
this occasion he was graced with the lo- 
eal rank of Colonel, to ensure him the 
command of the combined troops in 
case any officer of the Portuguese service 
at Macao should have been of senior 
rank to his regimental commission. The 
expedition sailed from Bengal in August, 
and anchoring in Macao Roads on the 
20th October following, landed without 
delay ; but, from the jealousy of the Chi- 
nese, were ubliged to make only a short 
Stay, and Col. Weguelin accordingly re- 
turned to Bengal in Feb. 1809. He re- 
ceived soon afterwards the thanks of the 
Governor-general, expressed in the fol- 
Jowing terms: ‘* His Lordship in Coun+ 
cil discharges a satisfactory obligation of 
his publie duty, in recording the high 
sense which he entertains of the great 
prudence, discretion, vigilance, and ac- 
tivity, manifested by you throughout the 
whole course of your proceedings, in a 
situation of perhaps unprecedented de- 
licacy and embarrassment, in which the 
most important interests of the Hon. 
Company and the British station in 
China materially depended.upon the ex- 
ercise of those qualities. The Governor- 
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general in Council consider you entitled 
to the expression of his distinguished 
approbation for your uniform and suc- 
cessful attention to the maintenance of 
discipline and subordination among the 
troops, at a time when their patience 
and forbearance were put to the severest 
trials, by repeated insults and provoca- 
tions on the part of the Chinese inhabit- 
ants of Macao. All the measures and 
arrangements you adopted for the ac- 
commodation and relief of the troops, 
and for the regulation of the staff, are 
entirely approved; as also the able nar- 
rative of political transactions contained 
in your dispatches of the 5th and Q2ist 
December. The Governor-general in 
Council also highly approves the profes- 
sional judgment displayed by you in the 
defensive arrangements which — you 
adopted to provide against the contin- 
gency of an attack on the part of the 
Chinese. The whole tenor of your pro- 
ceedings, indeed, fully justifies the bigh 
opinion of your judgment, temper, and 
ability, which induced his Lordship in 
Council to select you for the command 
of the troops in a situation of such pe- 
culiar delicacy and importance ; and his 
Lordship in Council will have great plea- 
sure in conveying to the notice of the 
Honourable the Court of Directors the 
distinguished merit of your conduct and 
services on the occasion.” i 

The detachment being broken up on 
its return to Bengal, Major Weguelin 
shortly after joined the European regi- 
ment, to which he was attached, at Di- 
napore, and remained at that station in 
the command of the corps until Decem- 
berof that year (1809), when he returned 
to the presidency on Jeave. On the es- 
tablishment of the commissariat (Ist 
Feb. 1810) in Bengal, Major Weguelin 
was appointed Deputy Commissary-ge- 
neral at that presidency; and in that 
capacity proceeded in September follow- 
ing, in charge of the department, with 
the expedition against the Isle of France 
and dependencies. On the landing of 
the troops he was placed by Gen. Aber- 
cromby, Commander-in-chief of the ex- 
pedition, at the head of the commissa- 
riat, fur the supply of the forces from the 
three presidencies of India, and from 
the Cape of Good Hope; and on the 
surrender of the island, was finally ap- 
pointed by bis excellency Governor Far- 
qubar, Commissary-general of the Isles 
of France, Mauritius, Bourbon, and de- 
pendencies. He continued to hold that 
situation for twelve months, when the 
Isle of Mauritius and dependencies being 
annexed to his Majesty's Government, 
from the Ist December 1811, the Com- 
pany’s troops and public authorities re~ 
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turned to their respective presidencies in 
India. Major Weguelin arrived in Ben- 
gal the latter end of March 1812; and 
had the honour to present to the Gover- 
nor-general a letter from Governor Far- 
quhar, addressed to bis Lordship in Coun- 
cil, expressive of his Excellency’s appro- 
bation of his ** indefatigable zeal, regula- 
rity, prudence, ability, and vigilance,” at 
the head of the commissariat in those 
islands. 

The commissariat accounts of the ex- 
pedition were completed by Major We- 
guelin, and submitted to audit, in the 
course of six months after his return to 
Bengal, on which occasion the approba- 
tion of the Governor-general in Council, 
and also of the Court of Directors, was 
eonveyed to him. 

On the Ist July, 1812, Major Wegue- 
lin was appointed Commissary-general 
ef Bengal, with the official rank of 
Lieut.-Colonel ; which rank he also at- 
tained regimentally, on the 16th March, 
1814. He continued to discharge the 
duties of Commissary-general for the 
period of eight years and a half, in the 
course of which they were nearly 
doubled; and in which also occurred 
the two extensive wars with the govern- 
ment of Nepaul, and for the suppresion 
of the Pendarries, involving hostilities 
with the whole of the Mahratta States, 
that of Scindia only excepted, The extra 
expences of these wars in the commissa- 
riat department did not exceed 200,000/, 
in the former, and not more than double 
that amount in the latter, though em- 
bracing the supply of several divisions 
upon an extensive and distant scale of 
operations. 

Lieut.-Col. Weguelin being obliged, by 
private affairs, to return to Europe on 
furlough, obtained leave to resign his 
appointment at the close of the year 
1820, that measure being necessary, ac- 
cording to the rules of the service, which 
do not admit of a staff officer retaining 
his appointment, while absent on fur- 
lough. He embarked on his return to 
England in Jan. 1822, baving been de- 
tained to the end of the preceding year, 
for the purpose of bringing up and clos- 
ing the accounts of the department, 
which be reported completed, and to 
have passed audit on the 29th December 
1821. The total expenditure in the com- 
missariat department, during the period 
he was Commissary-general, exceeded 
six millions sterling, the whole accounts 
of which were brought forward in his of- 
fice, under his personal superintendance 
and responsibility. The opinion and 
sentiments entertained by the supreme 
government of Lieut.-Col. Weguelin’s 
public conduct, not only in his late: re~ 
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sponsible situation, but generally during 
a service of forty years, are expressed in 
the subjoined extract from a letter ad- 
dressed to him on the occasion of his de- 
parture, by the Military Secretary, in 
pursuance of an order of the Governor- 
general in Council; ‘‘ Your zealous and 
indefatigable services in the Commissa- 
riat, from its first establishment until 
the present time, the last eight years 
and a half at the head of the department, 
embracing a series of military operations 
on ascale of magnitude not before that 
period witnessed in India, have been 
equally creditable to yourself and benefi- 
cial tothe public interests. His Lord- 
ship in Council considers it but an act 
of justice to record the expression of 
this sentiment, and to add, that the at- 
tention and careful fidelity with which 
you have unceasingly endeavoured to 
promote the efficiency of the department 
entrusted to your charge, and to eco- 
nomise the public funds of the state, un- 
der circumstances which demanded un- 
remitting regularity and exertion in the 
important duties of your office, entitle 
you to the acknowledgments of Govern- 
ment. The closing of your accounts will 
necessarily be brought vefure the Ho- 
nourable the Court of Directors, when 
the Governor-general in Council will de- 
rive considerable gratification in offering 
to the notice of the Court the name of 
an officer, who, whether in his regiment, 
or on the general staff of the army, has 
invariably merited the approbation of 
his superiors.”” 


Proressor Duncan, M.D. 


June 5. At Edinburgh, aged 83, An- 
drew Duncan, sen. M. D. Professor of the 
Theory of Medicine in the University of 
Edinburgh, Vice-President of the Royal 
College of Physicians, and of the Horti- 
cultural Society in Scotland, and first 
Physician to his Majesty for that King- 
dom. 

Dr. Duncan was a native of Edin- 
burgh, and a scholar of the University 
of St. Andrew’s, where he was contem- 
porary with several eminent persons, 
whose friendship afterwards formed one 
of the chief pleasures of his life. Both 
there, and in the course of his subse- 
quent medical studies in Edinbargh, he 
displayed adegree ofenergy and zeal which 
afforded a promise of future eminence ; 
and he joined to an ardour in his profes- 
sional pursuits a sincere love of classical 
literature, which he retained unimpaired 
to the latest period of his life. On the 
death of Dr. John Gregory, Professor of 
the Theory of Medicine, in 1773, a gen- 
tleman having been appointed to suc- 
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ceed him, who was absent from the 
eountry, Dr. Duncan was chosen to sup- 
ply the temporary vacancy, and he ac- 
cordingly taught the class and delivered 
at the same time the usual course of 
Clinical lectures, till the end of the sum- 
mer session 1776; when, Dr. James 
Gregory having been finally appointed 
to the chair formerly held by his father, 
Dr. Duncan’s connexion with the Uni- 
versity was for the time suspended, 
After his temporary connexion with the 
University Dr. Dunean continued for 
fourteen years to deliver private courses 
of lectures on the theory and practice of 
medicine, with increasing reputation 
and success; and in 1790, on the acces- 
sion of Dr. James Gregory to the chair 
of the practice, he was appoivted joint 
Professor to the Theory or Institutions 
of Medicine, along with Dr. Cullen, who 
bad resigned the practice. In 1801 he 
brought forward a scheme for the eree- 
tion and endowment of an hospital for 
lunatics in Edinburgh, which, after 
many delays, an establishment was 
erected at Morningside, under the sanc- 
tion of a royal charter. In 1809, Dr. 
Duncan projected, and, by his indefati- 
gable exertions, soon succeeded in esta- 
blishing the Horticultural Society of 
Edinburgh. ‘To his latest days he re- 
tained all the desire of promoting every 
useful object, together with an energy 
and a firmness of purpose not exceeded 
by that of many in the meridian of life. 
There is hardly an institution projected 
for the benefit of his native city and 
country to which his name was not 
found as a contributor. 


Cuar.es Cono.ty, Esq. 

April]. Aged 67, Charles Conolly, 
esq. of Mitford Castie, Somersetshire, a 
near relative of the late Right Hon. Tho- 
mas Conolly, of Castletown, near Dublin. 

Mr. Conolly was one of those who be- 
long to and adorn what is, perbaps, the 
most useful, and undoubtedly, the most 
independent class of British society. 
The Prince andthe Peer stand constantly 
in the glare of observation; the eyes of 
the community are ever on them, and 
they are, in some measure, coustrained 
to act up tothe character expected from 
their station; the condition of the pro- 
fessional man is much the same as that 
of the nubile; while the duties of the la- 
houring ranks are few, and compara- 
tively easy ; being called upon simply for 
the practice of honest industry, aud, as 
it were, forced to preserve the paths of 
virtue by the dread of want and its at- 
tendant ills. But the opulent and un- 
titled country gentleman is more of a 


free agent than any individual in the 
state. Responsible to no chieftain, nor 
body of men, his acres are at once his 
security and his pride; to them and to 
the laws all his feelings refer themselves, 
and as he is the last under control, so 
he may be the best and most enviable of 
the human kind, or otherwise, as he 
pleases. Mr, Conolly chose the goodly 
part ; his career of life was marked by a 
rigid compliance with every moral obli- 
gation. He accordingly merited and en- 
joyed, as his earthly recompence, love 
and honour in the bosom of his family, 
confidence and attachment from his 
equals, and gratitude and veneration 
from the poor of his neighbourhood. 

His religious persuasion was that of 
the Church of Rome. He was charitable, 
humble, liberal, and enlightened ; and 
he encountered the infliction of bodily 
pain, and the stroke of death, with that 
composure to which the indifferent and 
the fanatical alike are strangers. 


Rev. Tuomas Leman, M.A. F.S. A. 


The following anecdotes of the Rev. 
Thomas Leman, extracted from “ Parr- 
iana,”’ by Mr. Barker, to whom they 
were communicated in letters by the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter, F. S.A. of Bath, 
will be a valuable addition to the short 
account of that excellent Roman-British 
antiquary, which appeared in vol. xcvi. 
ii, p. 373. 

** Vov.15, 1827. ‘I knew the late Rev. 
Thomas Leman, and he sometimes did 
me the honour to admit me to his study. 

** Mr. Leman had a good collection of 
historical and topographical works. He 
had several volumes of genealogy written 
by himself, which he has left with some 
of his annotated books to the library of 
the Bath Institution.* I have often bor- 
rowed buoks of him, and I cannot say- 
that I have found, what some say of 
him, that be was an unapproachable 
man, His literary strength lay in roads, 
and generally Richard of Cirencester, 
of the value of whose work he had a very 
high opinion. It is supposed that the 
edition of Richard (translation rather) 
published in 1809, was prepared chiefly 
by him. His own copy is left to the Bath 
Institution with many notes. He could 
scarcely hear with patience any bint of 
suspicion that Richard is not what he 
pretends to be. My friend, Mr. Cony- 





* Mr. Leman is noticed with respect 
in Mr. Hunter’s elegant oration before 
the Bath Institution, with which we 
have enriched our pages in vol. xcvs, i, 
p- 545. 
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beare, on the other hand, was confident 
that the work was a modern forgery, and 
meditated a paper on the subject for the 
Archeologia, which, if he had lived, 
might by this time have been completed. 
He says the Latinity of Richard is not 
that of the fourteenth or fifteenth cen- 
tury, but of the Preface-writers of the 
eighteenth. Mr. Leman’s attention was 
directed to other departments of our 
history and antiquities ; but he was per- 
haps the most eminent in his knowledge 
of early British and Roman affairs.” 

‘¢ Feb. 19, 1828. Mr. Leman’s ma- 
nuscripts, genealogical and topogra- 
phical, are divided between the Bath In- 
stitution Library and Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, who was long a great friend of 
Mr. Leman. I have bad for about six 
months a quarto volume of Notes on 
Roman Roads in the hand-writing of Dr. 
Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, an undigested 
mass, very valuable as notes made on the 
spot, but with nothing useful for the part 
of the kingdom I am illustrating. Much 
on the subject was communicated by the 
Bishop and Mr. Leman to the Messrs. 
Lysons for their Magna Britannia. 

“ There was an elegance running 
through every thing about Mr. Leman. 
His hand-writing was correct and beau- 
tiful, his mode of expressing himself, in 
conversation or in writing, appropriate 
and happy, without being either adorned 
or having the appearance of an intention 
fo convey more than he felt. His house 
was furnished in excellent taste ; his 
study retired and quiet, an irregular 
room, or rather two rooms thrown into 
one, the inner separated from the other 
by a slight paling, in which was a sort of 
dvor. He had some good paintings ; 
amongst them a full-length of Sir Robert 
Naunton, who was an ancestor of his. 
(Is there not a memoir of Sir Rubert 
Naunton publisked, or privately printed 
by Mr. Leman?) His drawing-room was 
painted en fresco with the scenery around 
Lake Leman. I never saw it lighted up, 
but the effect in the day time was good. 
He received all strangers of eminence. 
His mode of receiving was not to dinner, 
but to evening parties. His house was 
open one evening in the week to all 
comers, and on the other evenings to 
some. He usually rode out in a morning 
on horseback, His bouse was one of the 
best in the Royal Crescent, and he hada 
pretty numerous establishment of ser- 
vants. He was for many years in the 
receipt of a considerable income, and is 
said to have left a large sum of ready 
money (about 150,000/.) among his rela- 
tions. The old Baronet-family (now ex- 
tinct) of Leman, and he, were of the 
same stock. With the present Baronet 
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of that name he claimed no alliance. In 
one of his genealogical volumes, be- 
queathed to the Institution, is a full ac- 
count of the several branches of his own 
family. Volens semperque juvare para- 
tus was his motto. 

** He left particular directions respect~- 
ing his tomb, which I was desired to su- 
perintend, and Mrs, Leman sent me as 
an acknowledgment, and as a memorial 
of Mr. Leman, his copy of Whitaker's 
Whalley, in which are a few of his pencil- 
notes, 

‘* His tomb is in good taste, an al- 
tar-tomb of the old fashion with shields 
within quatrefoils on the sides and ends; 
but there is one shield, in which the 
engraver has not conformed to my in- 
structions. An inscription oo the upper 
surface was written by Bishop Beunet, 
and was kept many years in Mr. Le- 
man’s hands. Strange to say, I have pre- 
served nocopyof it. It isin the Church of 
Wenhaston, Suffolk, whence it may ea- 
sily be obtained. Though the tomb is at 
Wenhaston, Mr. Leman was buried at 
Bath.” 





Cot. DenuamM. 

June... At Sierra Leone, Lieut.-Col. 
Dixon Denham, yet another victim to that 
pestilential climate. 

Col. Denham had but a short time since 
left this country in high health and spirits 
to assume the office of Commissioner of In- 
quiry into the state of the Settlement, and 
shortly afterwards succeeded to its govern- 
ment on the death of the last sufferer, Sir 
Niel Campbell. 

Col. Denham, whose interesting history 
of his discoveries and researches in Africa 
has been so favourably received by the pub- 
lic, had passed through all the perils of the 
undertaking which he has recorded, and 
through all the varying climates, from bad 
ta, worse, of the vast tract of country 
through which he journeyed, and returned 
to England uninjured in health. Thinking 
himself seasoned by the probation he had 
undergone, he accepted the appointment 
which we have just mentioned; and having 
attained the highest office in the Colony, 
has, in the prime of life, sunk into his 
grave, the last of four Governors who have 
perished in succession in littJe more than 
four years. There are letters in England 
from Col. Denham, dated so late as the 28th 
of May, when he was in good health, and 
full of sanguine hope and expectation. He 
was an active, intelligent, and accomplished 
man, whose short career was brilliant and 
most successful: to the qualities which 
fitted him for the more arduous duties of 
public life, he added a good nature and 
kindness of heart which endeared him to all 
those who knew him in private, 
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Rev. T. Kerricn, F.S. A. 


May 10. At Cambridge, aged 81, the 
Rey. Thomas Kerrich, M.A. F.S.A. 
Principal Librarian of that University, 
Prebendary of the Cathedrals of Wells 
and Lincoln, and Vicar of Dersingham, 
Norfolk. 

Mr. Kerrich was descended from a 
Norfolk family of great respectability and 
no recent establishment, and which has 
been particularly productive of ministers 
of religion. The Rev. John Kerrich, son 
of Jobn of Mendham in Norfolk, died 
Rector of Sternfield in Suffolk in 1691. 
Another divine of the same name was 
instituted Rector of Banham, in Nor- 
folk, in 1735. His son, the Rev. Thomas 
Kerrich, was presented to the Vicarage 
of Tibenham in 1759, and to Banham in 
1772, and retained both those livings 
until his death in 1812. The Rev. 
Charles Kerrich, Curate of Redenhall, 
became in 1749 Vicar of Kenninghall, 
and Vicar of Wicklewood in 1750. He 
published a Fast Sermon, in 1746, on 
1 Kings xii. 10, 11. 8vo. There was 
also a Mr. Kerrich who became Rec- 
tor of Winfarthing in 1749, and died in 
1774; and another Rev. Thomas Kerrich 
died Rector of Great and Little Horn- 
ingsheath in 1814, More eminent than 
any of those yet named was the Rey. 
Walter Kerrich, who much distinguished 
himself at Cambridge, was a Fellow of 
Catherine Hall, and was presented to 
the London Rectory of St. Clement’s, 
Eastcheap, in 1760, and to the Vicarage 
of Chigwell in 1765, and died in posses- 
sion of those livings, and of a Residen- 
tiary Canonry of Salisbury, in 1203. 
He published likewise a Fast Sermon, 
in 1781, on Joel ii. 12, 13. 4to. His 
son, the Rev. Walter John Kerrich, 
Prebendary of Salisbury, and Rector of 
Pauler’s Pury, in Northamptonsbire, is 
still living. 

But, besides all the above, there was a 
Samuel Kerrich, Fellow of Bene’t Col- 
lege, Cambridge, M.A. 1721, D. D. 1735, 
who was presented to the Vicarage of 
Dersingham in Norfolk in 1729, to the 
Rectory of Wolverton in 1731; and who 
published ‘*A Sermon preached at the 
Commencement at Cambridge, in 1735,” 
on 1 Pet. iv. 10. 8vo; and **A Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of Der- 
ringham and Woolferton, in the county 
of Norfolk, on Thursday Oct. 9, 1746, 
being the day appointed for a General 
Thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the 
snppression of the late unnatural Rebel- 
lion, &c. Ps. exxiy. 7. Cambridge, 1746,” 
8vo; and was living in 1761. He mar- 
ried a daughter of Rev. Matthew Postle- 
thwayte, Arehdeacon of Norwich, by his 
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first wife Elizabeth, daughter of the 
Rev. Robert Rogerson, Rector of Den- 
ton, Norfolk ; which Dr, Postlethwayte, 
by his second marriage, became brother- 
in-law to Dr. Gooch, Bishop of Ely (who 
was indeed his first wife’s cousin), and 
thus was introduced to his Archdeaconry. 
**He had been engaged,’’ says Cole, 
**in the former part of his life, to a 
young person at Cambridge, of the name 
of Newton, who left him her fortune 
and estate, and for whom he composed 
an epitaph in Bene’t church-yard, Cam- 
bridge, which he also did for his father- 
in-law, Archdeacon Postlethwayte, which 
see in Mr. Masters’s History of Bene’t 
College, in the Appendix, p. 105, as also 
the former in my sixtb volume, where 
is more relating to Dr. Kerrich, who, in 
1826, was Rector of St. Benedict’s Church 
in Cambridge*.” 

The subject of our memoir was a son 
of this Dr. Samuel Kerrich. He wa: of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge ; and in 
1771, having in that year taken the de- 
gree of B. A, with the rank of second 
Senior Optime, was elected one of Wort’s 
Travelling Bachelors. He was at the 
same time tutor to Mr. Jobn Pettiward, 
Fellow Commoner of Trinity College, 
the eldest son of Dr. Roger Mortlock, 
alias Pettiward, sometime a Fellow of 
that College, and afterwards Chancellor 
of Chichester, who changed his name 
from Mortlock to Pettiward on a very 
large fortune being left him by an un- 
clet. Mr. Kerrich travelled with his 
pupil through France and the Low Coun- 
tries, settled at Paris for six months, 
and at Rome for two years.~ The 
extent as well of his travels as of 
his scientific research will appear by 
what is hereafter mentioned. In 1776 
we find the Rev. Michael Tyson thus 
writing to Mr.Gough: *‘ Mr. Kerrich 
and myself are busy every ¢ morning 
making a. catalogue of the prints in 
the Public Library. Mr. Kerrich has 
the Travelling Fellowship, has been 
some years in Italy, and was rewarded at 
Antwerp, at the Academy of Painting, 
with a gold medal for making the best 
drawing. He has a fine collection of 
drawings from old monuments in Eng- 
land, France, and Flanders—so good 
that I shall be ashamed ever to draw 
another.”§ Mr.Tyson was himself emi- 
nently skilfulin drawing, painting, and 
etching. There are allusions to Mr. 





* Restituta, vol. 11. p. 79. 

+ Ibid. vol. iv. p. 407. 

¢ Ibid. vol. 1. p, 79. 

§ Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. 
vil. p. 621. 
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Kerrich in others of his letters; and 
in 1782 Mr. Gough was thus addressed 
by, Mr. Cole: “ Besides these four full 
sheets of paper, I send you Mr. Kerrich’s 
draft of Sir ....de Trumpington, his 
drawing of Thomas Peyton, of Iselham, 
esq. temp. Edw. IV. with two others of 
his two wives, most admirably done, and 
shewing the dress of the times; anda 
fifth of the tomb, or figure rather, of 
Sir Thomas de Sharnborne, of Sharn- 
borne, in Norfolk, by the same excel- 
lent hand; all which I trust to your 
care, and shall be glad tu have returned 
when done with. I could have wished 
he had been more exact in giving 
draughts of the monuments, arms, in- 
scriptions, &c. I am afraid be will dis- 
appoint your expectations of any account 
of foreign monuments and habits; he 
seemed tu me to have only one object, 
that of cross-legged knights, and, per- 


haps a few pillars in Churches.”* From: 


this it appears that Mr. Kerrich’s atten- 
tion was especially directed to the effi- 
gies: but Mr. Cole scarcely did bim 
justice. In his preface to the first vo- 
lume of his ‘‘ Sepulchral Monuments,” 
in 1786, Mr. Gough expressed himself 
“happy in testifying bis acknowledg- 
ments to Mr. Kerrich, for several highly 
finished drawings.” As engraved in the 
work, may be specified two, of the effi- 
gies of Sir Hugh Bardolph, at Banham, 
in Norfolk, accompanied by a descrip- 
tion in Mr. Kerrich’s own words, at vol. I. 
p. 36; one of that of Sir Robert du Bois, 
ibid. p. 79; brasses of Sir John and Lady 
Creke, ibid. 142; Sir John de Freville, 
ibid. 170; Thomas Peyton, esq. and his 
two wives, vol. 11. p. 286. 

In 1784 Mr. Kerrich was presented to 
the Vicarage of Dersingham by D. Hoste, 
esq. He proceeded M.A. in 1775, and 
about the same time was elected Fellow 
of his College. In 1797 he was elected 
Principal Librarian. In 1798 he was pre- 
sented by Bishop Pretyman tu the Pre- 
bend of Stow Longa in the Cathedral of 
Lincoln, and in 1812, by Bishop Beadon, 
to that of Shandford, in the Cathedral 
of Wells. 

In 18 ...Mr. Kerrich became a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries ; and dur- 
ing the remainder of his life he fur- 
nished several important articles to its 
Archewologia. The first of these was in 
1809, ‘‘Some Observations on the Go- 
thic Buildings abroad, particularly those 
in Italy; and on Gothic Architecture in 
general,’’ printed in vol. xvi. pp. 292— 
325, illustrated by eighteen plates of 
sketches and sections of the Cathedrals 





* Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. 1. 
p- 695. 


of Placentia, Modena, Parma, Milan, 
&c. In 1813 he communicated to the 
Society an ‘Account of some lids of 
Stone Coffins discovered in Cambridge 
Castlein 1810,” printed, with two plates, 
in vol. xvii. p. 228 ; and in 1824, ‘* Ob- 
servations upon some Sepulchral Monu- 
ments in Italy and France,” printed in 
vol. Xvill., pp. 186—196, accompanied by 
eight plates, either etched by Mr. Ker- 
rich himself, or copied from his etchings. 
It was the sight of these and other 
specimens of Mr. Kerrich’s skill in deli- 
neating monumental effigies, that in- 
duced the late excellent artist, Mr. C. A. 
Stothard, F. S. A. to undertake his beau- 
tiful work* on those very interesting re- 
mains of ancient art, and undoubted au- 
thorites for the features and costumes of 
the mighty in former ages. ‘* There are,” 
says Mr. Stothard, in his prospectus, 
*‘ though not generally known, as they 
have never been published, a few etch- 
ings by the Rev. T. Kerrich,t of Cam- 
bridge, from Monuments inthe Domini- 
cans’ and other Churches in Paris, which 
claim the highest praise that can be be- 
stowed, as well for their accuracy as for 
the style in which they are executed ; 
these are mentioned as a tribute which 
they deserve, and as a sight of them in- 
duced the proprietor of this work to exe- 
cute the etchings for it bimself.” 
Desirous of obtaining the critical re- 
marks of Mr. Kerrich, Mr. Stothard 
gladly conveyed to him the first number 





* We are happy to be able to an- 
nounce that the eleventh part of this 
work bas lately been published by Mr. 
Stothard’s widow, now Mrs. Bray. The 
plates for the twelfth and last part, with 
almost all theletter-press, are in progress. 

+ Perhaps a list of those subjects 
etched by Mr. Kerrich, with which we 
have become acquainted, will be inte- 
resting: 1. Effigy of Peter Earl of Rich- 
mond, inthe Church of Aquabella in Sa- 
voy (two plates) ; 2. Peter de Aquabella, 
Bishop of Hereford, in the same Church; 
3. Equestrian Statue of Bernabo Vis- 
conte, at Milan (several plates;) 4. Mo- 
nument of Matteo Visconti, at the same 
city; 5. Louis Earl d’Evreux, in the 
Church of the Dominicans at Paris; (all 
the preceding are in the Archzologia;) 6. 
Charles Earl of Anjou 1285; 7. Philip 
d’Artois, 1298 ; 8. Robert Earl of Cler- 
mont, 1317; 9. Louis Earl of Clermont, 
1341; 10. Peter Duke of Bourbon, slain 
at Poictiers 1356; and 11. Charles Earl 
of Valois, all from the Church of the 
Dominicans at Paris; 12. a Bishop at 
Pavia; 13. a Harsyck, from South Acre 
Church, Norfolk; 14, 15, two portraits 
from paintings by B, Gozzoli. 
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of his work. “ Of this gentleman, who is 
still living, delicacy,” says Mrs. Stothard, 
in her admirable sketch of the Jife of her 
lamented husband, “ forbids me speak- 
ing all I feel; but gratitude for the 
friendship and kindness he evinced to- 
wards my husband during his life, and 
towards myself since his decease, forbids 
my being silent. Mr. Kerrich was one 
of the earliest and most zealous friends 
Charles ever found. To great antiqua- 
rian knowledge he united the most ac- 
curate skill as a draughtsman. Of his 
judgment my husband entertained the 
highest opinion, and always declared 
that to his just and candid criticism 
during the progress of the work he felt 
greatly indebted for much of its im- 
provement. Mr. Kerrich, he would say, 
is a severe judge, but one who never 
bartered his sincerity for compliment, 
and whose praise was worth receiving, 
as it was the commendation of judgment 
without flattery.” * 

And again, speaking of this gentle- 
man, Mr. Stothard himself says, ** You, 
amongst other things, say, that you 
think my etchings superior to those of 
Mr. K., but you are not perbaps aware 
that if they really are so, it is in conse- 
quence of the judicious remarks and 
criticism I have received from that gen- 
tlemin from time to time; and it was 
the very severe opinion that he gave me 
ou my first number which induced me 
toendeavour at acquiring that sort of 
excellence he then pointed out, and to 
which [ look forward still with anxious 
hope.” + 

In 1815 Mr. Kerrich exhibited to the 
Society an urn discovered by some work- 
men employed to remove one of the bar- 
rows on Newmarket Heath. See it en- 
graved in Archwologia, xvit. 436. 

In 1820 be communicated some ‘* Ob- 
servations on the Use of the mysterious 
figure called Vesica Piseis, in the Archi- 
tecture of the Middle Ages, and in Go- 
thic Architecture.” This is printed in 
vol. XIX. pp. 353—368 ; accompanied by 
fifteen plates, containing no less than 65 
draughts of the ground-plans and arches 
of ancient ecclesiastical edifices, both 
abroad and at home. 

To Mr. Kerrich’s other attainments in 
the arts, was added that of taking por- 
traits. The heads of Robert Glynn, M. D. 





* Memoirs of Stothard, p. 37. 

+ ibid. p. 129.—In this very interest- 
ing biographiec notice of Mr. Stothard, 
whose premature decease every lover of 
the Arts must sincerely deplore, are two 
letters fiom Mr. S. to Mr. K. on the 
subject of Monumental Efftgies, viz. at 
p. 123, and p. 261. 
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1783; Rev. James Bentham, F. S. A. the 
Historian of Ely, 1792; the Rev. Robert 
Masters, F.S. A. the Historian of Bene’t 
College, 1796; the Rev. William Cole, 
F. S.A. the indefatigable individual whose 
letter was befure quoted, were all en- 
graved by Facius, from drawings by Mr. 
Kerrich. Dr. Glynn Cloberry (such was 
latterly his name) on his death in 1800, 
left Mr. Kerrich his executor, with a le- 
gacy of £5,000.* 

Mr. Kerrich married ....the daugh- 
ter of .... Hale, a Surgeon at Cam~ 
bridge. 

There is a very good Engraving of this 
Divine by Facius, fol. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 


June 1. AtKemble, Wilts, aged 75, the 
Rev. John Parker, Rector of St. John’s, 
Bedford. He was of Corpus Christi coll. 
Oxf. M. A. 1776, B.D. 1785; and was pre- 
sented to his Bedford living by the Corpora- 
tion of that town in 1787. 

June 5. At Husband’s Bosworth, Leic. 
in his 90th year, the Rev. James Pinnock, 
Rector of that parish, Vicar of Norton, co. 
Northampt. and formerly for many years 
Morning Preacher at the Foundling Hos- 
pital. He was of Oriel coll. Oxford, M. A: 
1761 ; was presented in 1764 by R. Child, 
to the Rectory of Lasham in Hampshire, 
which he retained till about 1822, when he 
was presented to Husband’s Bosworth by G. 
Pecock and others. Mr. Pinnock published 
in 4to. 1813, a ** Sermon ‘preached at the 
Foundling Hospital, May 2, 1813, when se- 
veral young persons attended to return thanks 
for their education.” He married Aug. 4, 
1768, Miss Raynsford. His only son died 
Jan. 24,1791; and his daughter was mar- 
ried July 19, 1792, to the Rev. John Har- 
grave Standen, Rector of Murston, in Kent, 
who died Nov. 30, 1801. (See vol. uxx1. 
1153). Mrs. Pinnock died at her daughter’s 
at Great Ealing, March 28, 1812. 

June 22. At Hedon, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. John Dixon, Vicar of the adjoining 
parish of Preston, to which he was presented 
in 1786 by Dr. Markham, then Abp. of 
York. He was universally beloved for the 
urbanity of his manners and the mildness of 
his disposition. 

Aug. 18. At Milton, Northamptonshire, 
of ossification of the heart, aged 53, the 
Rev. John Castleton Miller, D. D. Rector 
of that parish, For many years he was 
Chaplain to Government in the Island of 
Malta. 





+ The Doctor was equally handsome 
in a bequest of £6,000 to his College, 
which was King’s. See a memoir of bim 
in Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vvi. 
vil. p. QU. 
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July 19. Tn Holles-street, George Cary, 
Esq. of Torr Abbey, Devon. 

July 20. In Southampton-pl. aged 76, 
the wife of W. L. Davies, esq. 

July 24. At Shaftesbury-house, Bays- 
water, aged 19, Miss Eliza Mercy Grace. 

In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 34, George 
Henry Parlby, esq. 

July 25. At Chelsea, the relict of John 
Guy Gautier, esq. of Clapham-common. 

In Seymour-place, Jane, fourth’ dau. of 
late Christ. Metcalfe, esq. of Hawstead, Suff. 

At Pentonville, aged 30, Susanna, wife of 
S. L. Giffard, esq. LL.D. and dau. of late 
Francis Moran, of Downhill, co, Sligo, esq. 

July 28. At York-pl. aged77,W. Farmer, 
esq. late of Jermyn-st. 

In Sloane-st. aged 68, Jeremiah New- 

man, esq. 
_ July 29. At Whitehall-pl. James Cuff, 
of Deal Castle, esq. M.P. for Tralee, Go- 
vernor and Custos Rotulorum of the county 
of Mayo, Col. ofthe N. Mayo Militia, and a 
Trustee of the Linen Manufacture. 

Alexia, wife of Joseph Hume, esq. of 
Notting-hill. 

July 30. The infant son of the Hon, W. 
Rodney. 

Aug. 1. In Charles-st. Cavendish-square, 
Maria, wife of T. W. Pinero, esq. 

Aug. 2. Aged 81, John Brown, esq. of 
Lower Halliford and Clipstone-street. 

Aug. 3. In South Audley-st. aged 85, 
Sophia, dowager Baroness de Clifford. She 
was the third dau. of Samuel Campbell, esq. 
of Mount Campbell, co. Leitrim; and by 
the late Lord de Clifford (who died in 
1777) had issue the present Lord, three 
other sons who died young, the late Countess 
of Albemarle, the late Viscountess Sydney, 
and three other daughters. Her Ladyship 
was Governess to the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales. 

Eliz. Hemment Matilda, youngest dau. 
of Mr, Armstrong, auctioneer, Bridge-st. 
Blackfriars. 

Aged 78, Edw, Boodle, esq. of Brook-st. 
Grosvenor-square. 

Aug. 4. At Turnham-green, Mr. Edward 
Kerby, many years bookseller in Stafford- 
street, Bond-st. 

In Thayer-st. A. Maling, esq. late of 
Bury Ss. Edmund's. 

4Aug.7. Col. George M’Gregor, C. B. 
59th foot, He was appointed 78th foot in 
1794, Lieutenant 1795, Captain s9th fuot 
1797, Major in the same regiment 1805; 
brevet Lieut.-Col. 1812, Lieut.-Col. 59th 
foot 1813, and Col. by brevet 1827. 

Aug. 8. In Howland-street, Mrs.. Mary 
Douglas. 

In the prime of life, Mr. William Horne, 
of the Golden-cross, Charing-cross. He 
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was, we believe, one of the largest coach 
proprietors in England. 

Aug. 9. At Islington, aged 34, Mr. 
Gysbert Villette, of Apothecaries’-hall. He 
was the eldest son of the late Rev. John 
Villette. 

Simon Taylor, esq. B.C. L. of Harley st. 
one of the Bank Directors, and Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford. He was 
thrown from his horse in the Regent’s 
Park, on the day before his death. 

Aug. 11. At Clapham-common, aged 18, 
Emma, eldest dau. of M. A. Twining, esq. 

Aug. 12, At Lambeth-terrace, aged 79, 
Alex. Whitehead, esq. formerly Secretary to 
his Majesty’s Transport Board. 

Aged 88, Dorothy, relict of Norrison 
Coverdale, esq. of Limehouse. 

Aug. 13. In King-street, Clerkenwell, 
aged 56, Susanna, relict of R. S. Colvin,esq. 

At Pentonville, aged 68, G. Mansell, esq. 

Aug. 14. At Blackheath, at his son-in- 
law’s W. Mello, esq. Robert Berney, esq. 
of Worstead, Norfolk. 

Aug. 15. In Camberwell, aged 43, Ro- 
bert Fillingham, esq. 

The infant son of John Burder, esq. of 
Parliament-street. 

Aug. 17. Suddenly, of hernia, aged 54, 
Humphrey Pritchett, esq. of Dartmouth- 
street, Westminster, and Clapham-common, 
Surrey, an apothecary of long and exten- 
sive practice, and much esteemed. He has 
left a widow and three daughters. 

Aug. 17. At Pentonville, aged 26, Mary 
Ann, dau. of Mr. W. Whalley. 

Aged 65, in Euston-grove, Eliza, widow 
of Michzel Burton, esq. late of Milden- 
hall, Suffolk. 

Aug. 18. In Cumberland-street, Bryan- 
stone-sq. the widow of Paul Benfield, esq. 
of Woodhall, Hertfordshire, and cousin to 
Sir John Swinburne, bart. She was daugh- 
ter of Henry Swinburne, esq. of Hamsterley, 
co, Durham, author of Travels in the Two 
Sicilies and Spain, by Martha, daughter of 
John Baker, of Chicbesier, esq. Solicitor- 
general to the Leeward Is.ands. 

Aged 80, Isaac Sargent, sen. of Padding- 
ton, a member of the Society of Friends. 

Aug. 19. In Portland-place, Edward-Ra- 
venscroft, esq. 

At her son-in-law’s, Mr. John Britton, 
of Clapham-common, in her 77th year, Do- 
rothy, relict of Mr.-Thomas Meek, of 
Painshaw Staiths, Durham. 

Aged 30, Bartholomew Barnewall, esq. 
junior, of Weymouth-st. Portland-place. 

Aug. 20. At Manor-terrace, King’s-road, 
Chelsea, Thomas Cox, M. D. 

Aug. 21. In Park-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 35, Sir James Wynne Butler de Bathe, 
second Baronet of Kingstown, co. Meath 
(iu the Baronetage of the United Kingdom). 
He was the eldest son of Sir James Michael 
de Bathe, the ist bart. by Anna Maria, 
daughter and heiress of William Wynne, 
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esq. ; and succeeded his father Feb. 29, 
1808. Dying unmarried, the title is inhe- 
rited by his brother Lieut.-Col. Wm. Pluakett 
de Bathe, K. St. F. and M. 





Berxs.—Aug. 8. At Abingdon, aged 32, 
Mr. Edw. Wilkins, eldest son of the Rev. 
Mr. Wilkins, Disseuting Minister. 

Bucks. — Aug. 2. At Caversfield, aged 
89, Anne, relict of Joseph Bullock, esq. 

Aug. 6. At Buckingham, Anne, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. Johu Risley, of Tinge- 
wick, and Rector of Thornton. 

4Aug.11. At Akeley, Mrs. Massey; and 
on the following day, her husband, Mr. 
Massey. They were married on the Coro- 
nation-day of George the Third. 

Aug. 14. At High Wycombe, Robert 
Browue, esq. of Cadugan-place. 

CornwaLi.—July 22. At St. Enoder, 
in his 37th year, Mr. Chas. Spencer, late of 
Dorchester, and upwards of twenty years of 
the Ordnance Department, Tower of London. 

Devon.—July 9. At Axminster, aged 
77, the relict of Sam. Forward, esq. 

July 16. At Exeter, the relict of Henry 
John, esq. of Croft West, Cornwall, dau. 
of the late M_ H. Spencer, esq. of Hors- 
iugton, and mother of Col. John, C. B. late 
of the 58th Foot. 

July 21. At Tedwell-house, Budleigh, 
the relict of James Goulding, esq. of Nun- 
green, Peckham. 

July 31. At Holwell-house, near Ash- 
burton, aged 71, Wm. Harper, esq, 

Dorset.—July 6. At Shaftesbury, John 
Rogers, esq. He served the office of Mayor 
of that ancient borough several times ; and 
held the balance of justice with an even 
hand. In the early part of his life he was 
engaged in commerce, and the merchants of 
Oporto, Lisbon, &c. have borne testimony 
to his inflexible integrity. With a literary 
turn of mind he read much; and he was 
loyal and patriotic from principle. 

Essex.—Aug. 15. Aged 69, Diana Spur- 
den, widow of John Spurden, esq. late of 
Smith’s-hall, Mersea. 

GuoucesTersHiRE.—July 18. At Clif- 
tom, the relict of Usher Boate, esq. late 
Capt. in the 70th Regiment. 

July 21. Deborah, dau. of R. Jenkins, 
esq. Beachley-lodge. 

July 23. At Clifton, the relict of John 
Daniell, esq. of Aldridge-lodge, Staff. 

Aug.7. At Bristol, Jane, widow of Capt. 
A. Rossiter. 

Aug. 8. At Clifton, Major E. Bultal Hig- 
gins, E.L.C. 

Aug.9. At College-green, Bristol, aged 
72, Mrs. Anne Banister. 

Aug. 10. In St. James’s-square, Bristol, 
aged 66, Rachel, wife of the Rev. T. T. 
Biddulph, Minister of St. James’s. 

4ug. 14. At Barnwood Court, Mary, 
relict of Robert Morris, esq. late M. P. for 
Gloucester. 


Hants.-July 18. At Bishop's Sutton, 
T. R. Ridge, esq. of Fining-house, Rogate, 
near Petersfield. 

July 21. At Itchen Abbas, aged 47, 
Arabella, wife of Wanley Sawbridge, esq. 

At Ramley-house, near Lymiagton, Mar- 
tha, wife of Mr. James Hunt, 

July 23. At Southampton, aged 39, Su- 
sanna, wife of Fred. Jennings Thomas, esq. 
Capt. R.N. and dau. of the late Arthur 
Atherley, esq. 

Aug.10. At Tatchbury, aged 28, Capt. 
Wn. Timson, 51st Light Infantry. 

Herts.—July 19. At Cheshunt, aged 
68, Eliz. wife of John Miles, esq. 

Kent.—July 29. At Chislehurst, Kent, 
aged 45, Eliz. wife of Sir Herbert Jenner, 
Knight, his Majesty’s Advocate-general. 

Aug. 3. Aged 30, Farmer Baily, esq. of 
Hall-place, Kent. 

Ang.6. At St. Morris Hall, near Ro- 
chester, aged 36, R. Gunning, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Sandwich, aged 81, Sophia, 
relict of Capt. Jacob Waller, R.N. 

At her son’s, Dr. Plenderleath, at Rams- 
gate, aged 75, Janet, widow of the late 
John Plenderleath, esq. 

4ug.10. Aged 27, Lucy Ann, wife of 
Mr. Hollis, surgeon, Lewisham. 

Aug. 12. At Ringle Crouch, Sandhutst, 
aged 63, James Collins, esq. 

Aug. 19. At Lewisham, Mary, widow of 
William Hollier, esq. 

Mipptesex.—Aug. 5. In the 17th year, 
Jonas B. Welch, esq. second son of Wm. 
Welch, esq. of Southall. 

Ang. 7. At Stanweil, in his 79th year, 
Joseph Cantwell, esq. 

Aug. 17. At Oakfield, near Hornsey, in 
his 74th year, Joseph Higginson, esq. 

Norrotk.—July 27. At Saltrouse Hall, 
aged 88, Amelia, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
Ward, E.N.M. 

At Stalham, In HER ONE HUNDRED AND 
THIRD year, Isabella Perowne. 

Aug. 6. Inhis 30th year, at Burnham 
Thorpe Rectory, Henry, eldest son of the 
Rev. Daniel Everard. 

NortHAMrptTon.-—July 24, at Great 
Haughton House, aged 23, Jane Gordon, 
sixth dau, of Col. Blair, of Blair, Scotland. 

SomerseT.—July 11. At Wells, after 
a few hours illness, aged 68, Mrs. Frances 
Toms, widow; and on the 21st, aged 68, 
Mr. Wm. Charles. He, on the Wednesday 

receding his death, attended the funeral of 

rs. Toms, who was his next door neigh- 
bour ; and on the Saturday following called, 
in apparent good health, on the undertaker 
to settle for her funeral. Inthe evening he 
was taken ill, and died on the succeeding 
Monday. Mr. Charles about four years 
since conveyed to trustees a house and pre- 
mises in Wells, to be converted into an 
alms-house, for the support of six poor old 
widows; and Mrs. Toms, by her will, gave 
about 1500/. to support it. 
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July 21. At Bath, Marianne, relict o 
Rev. Dr. Robins, Vicar of South Petherton. 


July 31. At Bath, David Vanderhey- 
den, esq. 
4ug. 8. At Wells, in his 88th year, 


Mr. John Evill, a respectable bookseller. 

Aug. 9. Aged 58, W, Cambridge, esq. 
of Long Ashton. 

At Abbots’ Leigh, aged 75, Tho. Pro- 
theroe, esq. 

Aug. 10. At Wayford, Edw. Augustus, 
infant son of the Rev. Henry C. Brice. 

Starrorp.—4ug. 8. At Lane-End, 
aged 74, Mary, relict of Rev. Wm. Thom, 
one of the earliest preachers in the Metho- 
dist Connexion, 

Aug. 12. John Swinfen, esq. of Swinfen. 
The paternal name of this gentleman was 
Grundy; he assumed the name of Swinfen 
on succeeding to the estate, on the death 
of his uncle Samuel. 

Surrey.—Aug. 8. At the Firs, Chal- 
don, in her 66th year, Miss Tomlins, eld- 
est sister of Sir T. E. Tomlins. Her death 
was occasioned by a fall from a pony, which 
was startled by the sudden rising of a par- 
tridge. 

Sussex.—July 24. At Brighton, the 
relict of Langford Millington, esq. of Rush- 
ford Hall; Norfolk, and Berners-st. London. 

Aug. 2. At Brighton, Francis-Moore, 
second son of R. T. Garden, esq. 





OBITUARY. 


[Aug. 


third dau. of Capt. Wm. Soper, of Rother- 
hithe. 

Aug. 9. At New Grove, Petworth, Geo. 
Daysh, esq. a Justice of the Peace for the 
county of Sussex. 

Aug. 14. At Horsham, aged 62, Tho. 
Valentine Cooke, esq. of “Sunning- -hill, 
Berks, on his way to Brighton. 

Wits.—July 26. In his 82d year, the 
Rev. Jos. Clift, of North Bradley, near 
Trowbridge ; who had been for nearly 40 
years a preacher in the Baptist connexion. 

July 28. Anna, wife of Mr. W. Brown, 
of Horton, and eldest dau. of Step. Neate, 
esq. of Aldbourne. 

Aug. 20. At East Wick, near Marlbo- 
rough, Alice, wife of Tho. Somerset, esq. 
and dau. of Jos. S. Munden, esq. Bernard- 
street, Russell-sq. 

Lately. At Malmesbury, Estcourt Cres- 
well, esq. fifth son of Estcourt Creswell, 
esq. late of Pinckney Park. 

WonrcesTERsHtrE.—July 1. Aged 87, 
the Rev. Lawrence Butterworth, M.A, of 
Evesham, Dissenting Minister in that town 
for 64 years, 

Aug. 9. At Malvern-wells, aged 53, 
Morehouse Metcalfe, esq. of Terrace-house, 
near Gainsborough. 

York.—July 30. Aged 41, Mr. Ben. 
Robinson, jun. of Benningholme Grange. 

Aug. 1. At Oak Villa, near Harrowgate, 








Aug.7. At Brighton, — 28, wtted - 78, Rich. Strangways, esq. of Well. 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from July 23, to Aug. 26, 1823. 

Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 554 | 50 and 60 212 
Males - 2125 4266 Males - 1521 eseo & 5 and 10113 | 60and 70170 
Females -‘ 2141 Females -_ 1359 2 10 and 20 114 | 70 and 80 142 

Whereof have died under two years old 850 8 20 and 30 178 | 80 and 90 51 
aad 90 and 100 13 





Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 


30 and 40 270 
40 and 50 213 





CORN EXCHANGE, Aug. 25. 

















Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 

s. d. s. dad a & a £4 s d a <€ 

82 0 38 0 34 O 386 0 44 0 46 0 

PRICE OF HOPS, Aug. 22. 

Kent ~ ee eee 21, 148. to 41. Os, | Farnham(seconds) ...... 4l. 10s. to 6l. Os. 
Sussex Ditto.. me ~ 10s. to 3l. 10s. | Kent Pockets ..... ...... 3l. 3s. to 4. 10s. 
Essex.. wae: 12s. £0: BL, 166. | SUGROK. ccccccsscsccecsceces Bh OB. to: Gk 182. 
Farnham (fine) . ‘meee . — B96, 00. Gl. BOGE F TANCK: .ccccscncccccenccecss SE 06.0144: 40, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


Smithfield, Hay 41. 10s. to 4/. 15s. 


St. James’s, Hay 3/. 15s. to 4/. 16s. Straw 


Whitechapel, Hay 3/. 10s. to 41. 15s, Straw 11, 12s. to 11, 18s. Clover 4/. 0s. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


‘SMITHFIELD, Aug. 25. 


ME cao csicdniasdenrcnins 3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. 
EE 6 kaunieesdasnnne 3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. 
Veal..... hasbeen ececcee 48, Of. to Se. Od. 
BORiccictnccsccecconcess 46 O80, 00.58. Of 


Straw 1. 14s. to 2l. 0s. 


Clover 51. 0s. to 51. 10s. 
Clover 41. Os. to 51, 12s. 
to 51. 12s. 


12. 18s. to 21, 15s. 


MID ccinihiehsninunenccncs 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. 
Head of Cattle at Market Aug. 25 

TRIOIES os osccacesees 2,649 Calves 218 

Sheep..... 26,910 Pigs 150 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 25, 32s. 6d. to 40s. Od. 


TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 42s. Od. 


SOAP, Yellow 74s 


Yellow Russia 38s. 6d. 


- Mottled sos. Od. Curd 84s.—-CANDLES, 7s. per Doz. Moulds §s. 6a" 
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PRICES OF SHARES, August 18, 1828, 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock & Share Brokers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill 








CANALS. 


Ashton and Oldham - 
Barnsley. 
Birmingh. (i- -sth sh. ) 
Brecknock & Abergav. 
Coventry . 
Cromford 
Creydon 
Derby . 
Dudley . , 
Ellesmere and Chester 
Forth and Clyde . 
Glamorganshire . 
Grand Junction 
Grand Surrey . 
Grand Union . 
Grand Western 
Grantham . . . 
Huddersfield . . 
Kennet and Avon . 
Lancaster 
Leeds and Liverpool . 
Leicester ‘ * 
Leic. and North’n 
Loughborough é 
MerseyandIrwell . 
Monmouthshire . . 
N.Walsham & Dilham 
PY ..0. <0 ste 
Oxford . 
Peak Forest 
Regent’s 
Rochdale 
Shrewsbu 
Staff. and 
Stourbridge .. . 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Stroudwater 
Swansea — 
Severn and Wye . . 
Thames and Medway . 
Thames & Severn, Red 
Ditto, Blank . . 
Trent & Mersey (3 sh. ) 
Warw. and Birming. 
Warwick and Napton 
Wilts and Berks . 
Wore. and Birming. 
DOCKS. 
St. Katharine’s . 
London (Stock) 
West India (Stock) 
East India (Stock) 
Commercial — 
Bristol . . 
BRIDGES. 
Southwark . 
Do. New 73 per cent. 
Vauxhall . . . 
Waterloo . . 
—— Ann. of sl. . 
Ann, of 7/1. . 
RAILWAYS. 
Manchester & Liverp. 








woooceoceo 











WATER-WORKS, 
East London . . 
Grand Junction 
Kent 
Manchester. & Salford 
South London . . 
West Middlesex . . 

INSURANCES, 
Alliance 
Albion . 
Atlas. ° ‘ 
British Comasevciel ‘ 
County Fire 
fagle . 
Globe 
Guardian . 
Hope Life . 
Imperial Fire . 
Ditto Life . 
Norwich Union . 
Protector Fire . 
Provident Life 
Rock Life . . 
Rl. Exchange (Stock) 
MINES. 
Anglo Mexican 
Bolanos 
Brazilian (iss. at 5 pm) 
British Iron 
Colomh. (iss. at 5 pm) 
General 
Pasco Peruvian 
Potosi . . ‘ 
Real Del Monte ‘ 
Tlalpuxahua . . 
United Mexican . 
Welch Iron and Coal 
GAS LIGHTS, 
Westminster Chart‘, 
Ditto, New 
City. . 
Ditto, New 
Imperial 
Phrenix " ‘ 
General United 


| British . 


Bath 

Birmingham . 
Birmingham&Stafford 
Brighton . . . 
a « «© #6 * 


- || Isle of Thanet . 
|| Lewes ‘ 


Liverpool 

Maidstone . 

Ratcliff . . 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Australian (Agricult!) 
Auction Mart . 
Annuity, British . 


|| Bank, Irish Provincial 


Carnat.Stock, Ist class 
Ditto, 2d class 


{| Margate Pier . 





Price. 
117 
56 
31 
35 
89 


126 


300 
258 0 


684 dis. 


10 dis. 


42 pm. 
37 dis. 
35 dis. 
8% pm. 


18s, 


130 dis. 
310 dis. 
174 dis. 
224 dis. 


535 


4 pm. 


36 


= pm. 
17 dis. 
8 dis. 


144 
74 0 
par 
12 dis. 
26 
292 


Divpann, 


£.5 0 








Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanp, 
From July 26, to August 25, 1828, loth inclusive. 


Daienid 


: Weather. 
in. pts, 








CLO ONAATANKDWE 


— 








! 
| 

29, 68ifair 
2 54)showers 
2 52 icloudy 
2 46 icloudy 
> 46)cloudy 


 54/fair 
» 50) rain 
‘ 47)rain 

2 48\showers 
» 49) fair 

» 46) fair 

‘ 45|showers 
2 4a mens 
> 








45 showers 


Day of 
Month 


~> 
=—— 





Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
80) 


! 
|| Barom. | 
jin. pts. 


| 
58 fair 
71 fair 
70\showers 
50) irain 
83 fair 
96 fair 
88 cloudy 
— 


| Weather. 


8 o'clock 
_Morning. 
No 


on 
11 o'clock } 
“a 





10 fine 
84 rain 
70 showers 
14 fine 
25 fine 
25 fine 














DAILY PRICE 


OF STOCKS, 


From July 895° to August 27, 1828, loth inclusive. 





er Ct. 


Bank 


z 
E 
A 
7) 
_ 
= 
5 


3p 


Consols. 


[34 per Ct, 
isls. 
| SaRe Ct. 
Reduced. | 
New 
4 per Cent. 
4 per Cent.| ° 
1826 





S7h §l86g 
87%: §|87 
883 8/87} 





2134 
2133 
9/213 


213% 
213 











2144/88 
3/2134/882 


haa atlert 





4 0958 054 
of 

63,96 
& 71 
4 — 965 
$\—— 964 


341964 96 


§953 ‘95g 101g 4 
95% |1014 jo 54 


il969 (96 $/101¢ 3 
101% 4 
ont 
101% 4 
101% 2 
101g 4 


1014 


—'954 
7|95§ |954 
\95% 


| 3 
| 


India 


Stock. 


| Ex. Bills, 
| from 10002. 
. to 5001. 


Long 
Annuities. 
New S.S. 

-Annuities. 


Ind. Bonils 
| 





73 
73 
73 
72 
72 
73 
73 
73 
71 


pm. 
pm. 
pm. 


pm. 


a 


wm wo 


wo 


pm. 


pm. 
pm. 





oo.K = 


oo 





doer 96 


96. '96 Hold 








96% 955 


\96% (963° 


964 963% 
j———964 
\-——~ 964 7 
\96% |96$- 
j196§ 968 
96% [96% - 





101 
1013 4 


101g # 








96 1013 }— 


105 
——/20 
105§/208 | 
1054/20% | 
j————| 204 


“1014 a/1054!20 
| 05§)208 
j\101¢ 2 |__la0$ | —— 
102 191054, 


ses) sr stn warts 


pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 


oo 


72 
72 
72 
72 
73 





a | 
= 


> ee | 
oe 


HALLE 


pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
} pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 
pm. 


20% 


© ao 
ANN 
aa 

stsestNI 
—— 


ba | 
~_ 


1204 





@ 
i=P) 
ol 
a4 
orm 


(2423)100 
98 
100 


101 


“I 
Ls) 


20$ {243 


lest cal 
264 |243 


73 


“I 
wo 


FI | 


South Sea Stock, Aug. 6, a —21, 965. Old South Sea Anns. Aug. 15, 873.— 
Aug. 21, 87%. 


J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank-buildings, Cornhill, 


late Ricuarpson, Gooptucx, and Go. 





J.B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 
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